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PREFACE 


This volume consists of papers dealing with Byzantine history-writing, 
especially the chronicles by Malalas and Theophanes, together with some 
aspects of the sixth century. Since both Malalas and Theophanes have had 
a poor reputation as sources, my aim over a long period has been to show 
how Byzantine chronicles, despite this reputation, can still be appreciated as 
valuable witnesses if treated sympathetically. Writing about the past for the 
Byzantines was often an opportunity to present a case that had much to do with 
their present, a form of propaganda rather than a detached search for historical 
truth. In a way this helps explain why History was always such a major part of 
Byzantine literature — the past could be exploited (and sometimes needed to be 
exploited), to justify a current situation or challenge an opposing viewpoint. 

Many of these papers were originally written for specific audiences or 
specific occasions. Since material that I had used for one occasion often seemed 
the obvious and best way of making a point for some other occasion with a 
different audience, I did not hesitate to make use of the same material several 
times and also take advantage of the *copy and paste' function of my computer 
to compensate for my low speed in typing. But collecting such material into a 
single publication now requires me to apologize for such frequent repetition 
to any reader who chooses to read this collection as a book (as I hope may 
sometimes happen) rather than as a convenient storehouse of distinct items. 

The opening two studies were written for talks to audiences that consisted 
mainly of non-Byzantinists. I had originally not intended publishing either but 
am now grateful to the editors who persuaded me to do so. Byzantinist friends 
have assured me (I trust honestly) that they found the pieces useful either for 
themselves or their students, so I have included them here in the hope that 
they will provide helpful introductions to Byzantine chronicles and aspects of 
the sixth-century respectively. I have also included two pieces (studies VI and 
XIX) that have not been previously published but which will eventually appear 
in French, restored to their original somewhat expanded length, as a revised 
version of seminars delivered in Paris in January 2003 at Le Centre d'Etudes 
Byzantines, Néo-helléniques et Sud-est Européennes de l'Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes en Sciences Sociales (EHESS Paris). For permission to include these 
two papers I am indebted to Paolo Odorico. These two pieces were written for 
a small seminar of postgraduates in Paris, and aimed at providing a basis for 
discussing and evaluating chronicles in a wider context. 


X PREFACE 


Ihave grouped the studies in an attempt to link similar themes: first Byzantine 
history-writing in general, then aspects of the sixth century in chroniclers and 
others, followed by examples of how the chroniclers Malalas and Theophanes 
created a supposedly historical but almost mythical distant past that suited their 
own present time and so show how Byzantines could view, adapt and make use 
of their past, and finally a group of papers that show the value of chronicles for 
helping reveal a slight but significantly different way of seeing the fifth and 
sixth centuries, especially through their recording of apparent trivia which are 
understandably but regrettably ignored in serious histories. The actual material 
in the various papers does not divide up quite as neatly as my claimed grouping 
might suggest, but I trust the grouping will still help provide some sort of 
cohesion to papers that were each meant to stand alone. 

My student training was entirely as a classicist. Consequently in Byzantine 
studies, where I am in effect self-taught, I owe much to many who may not have 
realised they were my mentors, above all to Anthony Bryer during a memorable 
year as a Research Fellow in Birmingham (1978—79), but also to Robert 
Browning, Averil Cameron, Graeme Clarke, Dick Johnson, Patricia Karlin- 
Hayter, Cyril Mango, Rosemary Morris, Margaret Mullett, Ihor Sevcenko 
and my various co-fellows at Dumbarton Oaks in 1983 among others. More 
recently that debt extends to John Burke and Ingela Nilsson. My other major 
learning experience came through the creation of the Australian Association 
for Byzantine Studies in 1978 and the resultant Australian Malalas Project. 
Here I have an initial and continuing debt to Ann Moffatt and subsequent but 
similar major debts to Brian Croke and to Elizabeth and Michael Jeffreys, all 
four being key members of AABS and the Malalas team. I also owe much to 
many of my students. At different places in these papers I acknowledge several 
of them by name though my debt is also to many more who in questioning my 
teaching have made me reconsider my views or helped me to see aspects I had 
not noticed. I should mention Jenny Ferber in particular, my first Byzantine 
MA student, who opened my eyes to much about Theophanes’ technique. 
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BYZANTINE CHRONICLES! 


Let me begin with a well-known short story from the fifth century. It 
concerns the Byzantine emperor Theodosius II, who succeeded his 
father as emperor in 408 at the age of eight and ruled till his death in 
450 when he was still a youthful 49. In the story Theodosius is pre- 
sented with an enormous apple, which he gives to his wife, Eudokia, 
who gives it to her friend, Paulinus, who unfortunately gives it back to 
Theodosius. As Theodosius is understandably suspicious about how 
Paulinus got the apple, he asks Eudokia what she had done with it, and 
she, perhaps understandably, lies, saying “I ate it'. Theodosius 
promptly gets rid of Paulinus while Eudokia, in disgrace, asks to be 
sent to Jerusalem. 

I intend using this story to illustrate much of what I want to say 
about Byzantine chronicles. But before I go further I should im- 
mediately state that, though the story has puzzled Byzantinists for 
years, the solution was suggested by Richard Burgess more than a 
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decade ago (Burgess 1993-94: 50 n.14). Burgess, however, because he 
was actually writing on something else, buried that solution in a foot- 
note, where I among others failed to take enough note of it. And 
because it was a footnote on a sideline to his main theme, Burgess can 
hardly be blamed for not including some extra details that actually 
strengthen his case. I shall return to that later. 

The story first appears in the sixth-century Byzantine Greek 
chronicle of John Malalas and then is repeated in chronicle after 
chronicle for the next millennium.? That is the first feature to which I 
want to draw attention. Byzantine chronicles tend to repeat material 
from earlier chronicles, often verbatim without any acknowledgement 
of their apparent plagiarism, in long narratives that often begin with 
Creation and extend to the author's lifetime. Second, as a result of 
this, Byzantines seemed “to know” their national history through a 
series of such stories, their equivalents of King Canute and the waves, 
William Tell and the apple or George Washington and the cherry tree. 
Third, this also resulted in chroniclers feeling that they actually had to 
repeat these stories in order to demonstrate their reliability since an 
audience would judge an historian on the degree to which he con- 
formed to what the reader already “knew” to be the truth about the 
past. Thus even Zonaras, who is generally seen as being the most 
original and independent of the Byzantine chroniclers, is nevertheless 
quite explicit in admitting that he had found it necessary to copy the 
language of earlier works to avoid his account appearing to be in any 
way discordant with that of his source and that he even adapted his 
style to reflect this.’ Fourth, as a result, when an historian or chron- 
icler wanted to offer a different interpretation of a well-known event 
or story, he (or in one distinguished case she) had to make any such 
variation carefully, being constrained by an audience's preconcep- 
tions. So the historian had to build on what was already known and 
just gently modify or, less generously, twist an earlier account to a 
new interpretation. Fifth, historians and chroniclers usually (and pos- 
sibly always) did want to provide a new interpretation of the past. 
That was their motive for writing, even though they did their best to 
disguise this by proclaiming loudly that their work was accurate 
because it had been plagiarised carefully from earlier accounts (pla- 
giarism was unquestionably a virtue). Or rather this is the case with 
chroniclers, and here we can separate chroniclers from historians who, 
I shall suggest, take the opposite thrust of justifying their work as a 
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necessary correction of their predecessors’ wrong interpretation which 
will have been written under a different regime to please different 
patrons (Scott 1981a: 63-64). But this still meant acknowledging that 
they were going to tell the same stories that their predecessors had 
used and which their audience already knew, just that they were going 
to put a different spin on them. Sixth, a combination of these earlier 
points helps show that the Byzantines actually considered history to 
be important. This is not a case of disinterested enquiry into the events 
of the past (I regret to say), but a conviction that “a correct inter- 
pretation of the past', i.e. an interpretation biased in one's own favour, 
could be used to support a current position. That in turn helps explain 
why history-writing accounts for such a large percentage of Byzantine 
literature, both in terms of the number of works and also in terms of 
their massive length, but it also shows that there was an audience for 
history which, though it may well have been small, was important 
enough to be worth persuading about a 'correct interpretation of the 
past'. That I think holds good for most of Byzantium's millennium. 
But seventh, I also do want to draw attention to a great difficulty with 
terminology. Byzantine terminology for chronicles and histories and 
our terminology just do not jell. This, I suspect, may pose problems 
for Brill's Encyclopaedia of Medieval Chronicles. 1 shall come back 
to that soon. All of these points can, I think, be illustrated from the 
story of Theodosius and his apple. 

But first, my allotted task is to explain, perhaps even to glorify, 
Byzantine chronicles to you who, I was led to understand, are, in the 
main, western mediaevalists. My problem is that I am no longer sure 
that I actually know what a Byzantine chronicle is.* I did know quite 
clearly and categorically when I began working on them rather a long 
time ago. But that is due to my background. My training was purely as 
a classicist at a time when classicists knew that there was nothing 
worth studying after the second century CE at the very latest. But I 
then wandered off the track of proper scholarship and got interested in 
Byzantium, a sort of falling by the wayside according to my classical 
colleagues. Fortunately at first I did not get far into Byzantium and got 
stuck in the sixth century. In the literature of that century it is very 
clear what was a chronicle and what was not. In essence at that stage 
any classicist could see that the Byzantines had three genres for 
recording the past: history; ecclesiastical history; and chronicles. I am 
ignoring biography and hagiography as providing unnecessary com- 
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plications. And for chronicles there were two perfectly good Greek 
words, chronographia and chronikon, with something of a preference 
for chronikon, and though the terminology for history is a little more 
complicated, the generic distinction is still perfectly clear. What I did 
not know was that the actual texts did not reflect this terminology and 
that in a later period a work which I thought of as history had the title 
Chronographia, while works which the scholarly literature includes 
under chronicles in fact call themselves “histories”. If I had looked a 
little more closely I would have found that there were signs of this 
problem already in the sixth century. In short, the terms Byzantines 
actually use are of little help in either defining chronicles or in se- 
parating chronicles from histories, which also suggests that they did 
not necessarily make the distinctions that we do. 

So, although I shall say a little more about terminology, this 
paper will instead draw attention to three aspects of Byzantine chron- 
icles: first, their enormous length; second, their reliance on previous 
chronicles (I could try to make my paper more modern and theoretical 
by claiming “intertextuality” but in fact I mean “plagiarism”); third and 
above all, the ubiquity of good stories in Byzantine culture, their use 
as a means of propaganda and the effect of this on chronicles. The 
clearest evidence for this ubiquity of good stories comes, rather sadly, 
from John Julius Norwich's Penguin three-volume history of Byzan- 
tium (Norwich 1990-96) which has done so much to win popularity 
for Byzantine history. Norwich's narrative is so lively, certainly partly 
because of his own considerable skill as a writer but also very largely 
because he relies so much on lively Byzantine stories; and his history 
is so bad because he is unaware of how those stories operate — he 
believes them. So Norwich's narrative is, in its way, very Byzantine: 
it is very readable and not to be trusted? This needs to be considered 
in any discussion of Byzantine chronicles. I shall return to this later. 

But back to the three genres recognized in the sixth century. 
History was a genre that was recognizably distinct and respected as a 
proper branch of literature, written in a high formal style, and limited 
in subject matter more or less to war and politics, though digressions 
were encouraged and gave opportunities for flights of fancy. For 
instance there is the sixth-century John the Lydian's digression on the 
sturgeon fish in his history of his branch of the Byzantine bureaucracy 
(a welcome relief for the reader and possibly the author in what is, I 
am almost sure, the only surviving history of the bureaucracy from 
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Antiquity written by a bureaucrat and with all the boredom that this 
implies, so any digression was welcome). Histories also contained 
speeches and letters attributed to leading figures but in fact invented 
by the historian. 

More could be said about this but it is generally well known and 
Iam not meant to be talking about histories. Yet it is against this back- 
ground that we get our two other genres, ecclesiastical history and 
chronography. The invention of both is normally attributed to Euse- 
bius in the fourth century. Again I shall ignore complications arising 
from Eusebius” debt to various traditions, but Eusebius certainly was 
the author of the earliest surviving examples of both; and for both he 
was clearly reacting against the genre of history, feeling that the new 
Christian world called for a different way of recording the past. So, as 
Arnaldo Momigliano pointed out in a lecture given almost exactly 
fifty years ago, on Pagan and Christian historiography in the fourth 
century, “Eusebius, like any other educated man, knew what proper 
history was. He knew that it was a rhetorical work with a maximum of 
invented speeches and a minimum of authentic documents. Since he 
chose to give plenty of documents and refrained from inventing 
speeches, he must have intended to produce something different from 
ordinary history." That refers to his Ecclesiastical History. His chron- 
icle on the other hand was basically a comparative time line with lots 
of dates and no narrative to speak of. So although it is a quite remark- 
able work, it was not really “literature” and whatever its merits, it was 
again something very different from “history”. 

So for me, making the sixth century my entry point to Byzantine 
studies, the distinction between history and chronography was clear. 
For history there was the famous Procopius and the less famous Aga- 
thias, both obviously classicising in language and limited in subject 
matter to more or less contemporary war and politics, and then there 
was John Malalas, who clearly was writing something very different 
which was not history, or at least not what any classicist could call 
history (and I was a classicist). Malalas admittedly did not fit the 
description of Eusebius' chronicle either, in that he did not give a 
year-by-year account with dates, and he did have a lot of narrative. 
But he did begin with Creation and extended the narrative down to his 
own time while his language is so far from being classical that it still 
incurs the wrath of good classicists and even of Byzantinists (most 
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recently and severely Treadgold 2007). And Malalas is our earliest 
Greek source for Theodosius” apple. 

Malalas has the credit for being the author of the earliest Byzan- 
tine world chronicle to survive. But the title of the work, loudly given 
as Chronographia on the cover and title page of the only modern 
edition and likewise as The Chronicle (in smaller type) on the spine of 
the only translation (for which I bear joint responsibility) is far from 
clear. When I began I was blissfully unaware that in what was then the 
only available edition, Book One (and hence the title) had no manu- 
script authority whatsoever, having been lifted from a quite different 
chronicle from four centuries later.? At that time I had no interest in 
Book One nor indeed in any of the first few books which covered his 
account of biblical history (my interest being the sixth century CE), so 
it took a while till I discovered this awkward fact, which was only 
made worse when I did come across the real Book One.’ Chrono- 
graphia is nowhere to be found in the only manuscript to contain the 
opening book. Instead it has enkyklion, the meaning of which is not 
entirely clear but is preserved for us in “encyclopedia”, so something 
general, though in Classical Greek in its few occurrences it means 
“sales tax” which does not really help. A slightly later manuscript of a 
chronicle whose author clearly had access to Malalas” opening book, 
has ekloge or “selection”. But nowhere do we have even a hint of a 
word meaning chronicle. 

Yet all the literature described Malalas” book as a chronicle with 
the title Chronographia and there were a couple of other later users of 
Malalas, and they too were entitled Chronikon and Chronographia 
respectively and they both also restored the Eusebian feature of year- 
by-year accounts with dates. These were the seventh-century Paschal 
Chronicle and the ninth-century Theophanes. They both provide year- 
by-year accounts in fairly simple Greek (my classics colleagues would 
say sloppy Greek) with stress on facts and (superficially at least) with 
minimal interpretation, and both use Malalas as a source. Again I did 
not realise at this stage that the Paschal Chronicle was also missing its 
opening few lines including the title which is a (relatively) modern 
invention.!! So I confidently assumed that the three (Malalas, Paschal 
Chronicle and Theophanes) from sixth, seventh and ninth centuries 
represented what Byzantine chronicles were. This still colours my 
interpretation and I suspect that of most other Byzantinists. 
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So for me it was not until later when I began reading post Dark 
Age works that I found that the straightforward distinction between 
Byzantine histories and chronicles just did not work. For instance, 
many of you will have read and, I trust, enjoyed the lively eleventh- 
century historical work by Michael Psellos, perhaps in the Penguin 
translation where it has the title Fourteen Byzantine Rulers. It certain- 
ly does not meet all the requirements of classical history and a classi- 
fication by genre might wander between history and biography with a 
bit of autobiography thrown in (in the form of the author's self- 
promotion). But it is certainly written in a high style linguistically and 
contains quite complex analyses of people and events while it is 
utterly lacking in dates and a year-by-year account. So whatever it is 
generically, it is not a chronicle. Its Greek title, however, is Chrono- 
graphia. So on that basis it should be in the Brill's Encyclopaedia, 
while Malalas, still the quintessential Byzantine chronicle in my view, 
should be omitted because there is no evidence for its title including 
any word for a chronicle." 

Psellos was firmly criticised in the next century by John 
Skylitzes, who wrote what modern critics agree is a chronicle, though 
Skylitzes terms it Synopsis Historion, a 'synopsis of histories', 
Latinised as Synopsis Historiarum. As Skylitzes points out in his pro- 
oemium, the best *compendium of history” (epitome tes historias) was 
provided by George Synkellos and his continuator Theophanes, who, 
as he also points out, covered between them the period from Creation 
to 813 after ‘carefully reading through the history-books” (hai histo- 
rikai bibloi). But although Skylitzes has these two both writing some- 
thing termed historia and relying on history-books for their source 
material, both works are in fact entitled chronographia and are so 
described in modern scholarship. The absence of any distinction be- 
tween the terms ‘chronicle’ and ‘history’ for Skylitzes becomes even 
more obvious as he next changes tack and correctly refers to the work 
of his model historian Theophanes as a chronographia. 

Skylitzes next makes clear that he objects to all George's and 
Theophanes’ successors whom he in effect divides into two groups: 
those who provide little more than dates and lists of rulers, *omitting 
many important events altogether’, and those whose work is too 
“stretched out” (apotaden), in essence a division into simplified 
chronicles and histories, though what is notable is his avoidance here 
of either of these terms. So though he makes the same generic dis- 
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tinction that we do, he avoids our terminology. Peculiarly he lists 
Psellos among the first group but he was almost certainly referring not 
to Fourteen Byzantine Rulers but to another work that is indeed just a 
simple chronicle.? But it is on the second group, the historians, that 
Skylitzes concentrates his criticisms, accusing them of bias and caus- 
ing confusion through their contradictory accounts. In making the 
criticisms he does repeatedly use historia or some variant of it, but the 
term is used to mark their failure to write proper history. Here it is not 
the lack of any clear distinction in his terminology that is notable, but 
that his criticism of the group arises largely from their attempting to 
interpret the past rather than simply recording it. Where we might 
regard an attempt at interpretation as essential for qualifying as 
historians rather than as mere chroniclers, for Skylitzes this is a 
quality that is quite inappropriate for historians or demonstrates their 
incompetence." Skylitzes himself hearkened back to the good old 
days, when historians (and that is the term he uses) avoided such bias 
and stuck to the simple facts, a model which he claimed he would 
follow, i.e. by good ‘historians’ he meant what we would call ‘chron- 
iclers’. So here we have a work which scholars refer to as a chronicle 
but which has the title Synopsis of Histories objecting to works whose 
interpretative approach prevent them from qualifying as history 
(though that for us would be an essential ingredient), whereas he, 
Skylitzes, sees as the model history a work, the chronicle of Theo- 
phanes, which modem scholarship has never doubted was a chronicle 
and not a history because it provides a year-by-year account in a 
language with no literary pretensions with lots of dates and with most 
of its material lifted verbatim from earlier chronicles. 

The point is simply that terminology is not much help in making 
clear what constituted a Byzantine chronicle. The Byzantines at any 
rate certainly do not make it clear. And if the later Byzantines, who 
not only knew about genre but were enthusiastic about it, chose not to 
make a clear distinction between history and chronicle (or perhaps 
rather to play with the distinction), then perhaps it would be wise of us 
to be cautious about imposing the distinction on them. Making a 
generic distinction between history and chronicle is fine where there is 
a clear and undisputed answer, and that works in Byzantium up to the 
tenth century, but not beyond. So although I will now proceed as 
though the distinction is crystal clear, I do so with some unease. In 
general I shall take the line that a chronicle will be any historical 
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account that narrates events fairly strictly in chronological order and 
avoids a classicising style in its language. My defence is that these are 
the works that most other Byzantinists call chronicles. But it is at best 
a definition of convenience rather than of scholarly assurance and 
conviction. 

There is also a whole range of quite different but much shorter 
material that turns up with the title chronikon or something similar. 
Among these are short lists of dated events that survive from the ninth 
century or later; some private notes with chronological dates and some 
short chronicles covering a fairly brief period in chronological order, 
especially the period of Turkish invasions. I shall not even attempt to 
deal with these as they mainly come from periods of Byzantium on 
which I have never worked and so they remain virtually a closed book 
to me.? But they do add to the range that needs to be covered by 
Brill's Encyclopaedia of Medieval Chronicles. 1 am also confining 
myself to what was written or survives in Greek, though I do think 
that chronicles written in other languages, most notably Syriac, should 
really also be classified as Byzantine since they cover the same 
material in much the same way and come from within the original 
Byzantine empire and in some cases are basically translations of 
Greek originals. I shall claim that my reason for omitting them is due 
to the limitations of time, though the limits of my competence are 
probably more relevant. 

Over the last century there has been a double switch over the 
interpretation of the relative reliability of histories and chronicles. At 
first histories were seen as being written by intelligent people and so 
were reliable records of the past whereas chronicles were written by 
ignorant monks. But then came a reaction which suggested that 
histories, because they were written by intelligent people, would also 
be subject to the biases of authors who were clever enough to mani- 
pulate the facts to get across their side (and only their side) of the 
story, whereas chronicles in their simple way presented the un- 
varnished truth." Certainly quite a few Byzantine chronicles were 
written by monks, but, where we know anything of those authors, they 
seem to have retired to a monastery as a safe haven after being much 
involved in the “real world” (sometimes too dangerously through 
holding public office, in tum implying a tolerably high level of 
education) (Beck (1965: 188-97). And some chronicles seem to have 
been written by bureaucrats, quite possibly with a legal background 
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behind them. So “ignorant monks' will not do. But now it is being 
gradually realised that Byzantine chronicles, though appearing to be 
artless, can be just as manipulative as histories? And quite possibly 
the appearance of being artless is in fact a significant part of the mani- 
pulation. We tend to drop our guard in the face of apparent simplicity. 

So on to my three facets: size, plagiarism and stories. First size. 
A preliminary point is that Byzantine histories and chronicles, what- 
ever the definition and distinction, make up both the bulk and the 
quality of Byzantine literature. Hagiography and epistolography are 
the only real rivals. So history was big in Byzantium — and that is an 
odd feature of its culture. But for chronicles, it is not simply the 
amount of them, but their size. 

Let me just give some figures: Malalas, sixth century, 432 print- 
ed pages; Chronicon Paschale, seventh century, 737 pages; George 
Synkellos and his continuer Theophanes, ninth century 1250 pages 
(between them they cover Creation to 813 and for this purpose can be 
treated as one chronicle); George the monk, (or George the sinner as 
he also calls himself, though whether this helped to separate him from 
all the other monks called George must be doubtful), tenth century, 
Creation to 842, 805 pages; John Skylitzes, eleventh century, a chron- 
icle spanning a mere two and a half centuries, 500 pages; Kedrenos, 
twelfth century, Creation to 1057, 1,548 pages (though the last 500 are 
plagiarized from Skylitzes); Zonaras, twelfth century, Creation to 
1118, 1,960 pages. I have not bothered to allow for variations in page 
size and for editions that include translations or commentaries and so 
on, as this made calculation both tedious and tendentious. My point is 
simply that they are all big books, and some are very big books, and 
they kept getting bigger as time went on, and they are definitely 
chronicles, not histories. There are also some big histories, for 
instance the famous Anna Comnena's Alexiad. They are beyond my 
Scope but none is anywhere near as long as the longer chronicles. 

We also have to remember that by mid to late Byzantium, books 
are horrendously expensive, given the shortage of writing materials. 
Book ownership is seen as about the equivalent of owning a small car 
in the modem world, so we can speak (to borrow Ihor Sevcenko's 
suggestion) of one or two book households as having about the same 
status as modern one or two car families. Those one or two books 
were in all likelihood the Gospels, the Psalms or possibly a Saint's 
Life, and certainly not a history or a world chronicle, which in terms 
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of expense must have been the equivalent of owning one”s private jet 
or whatever an academic's unrealisable dream vehicle may be. So 
writing a huge book is really rather remarkable, but the existence of 
these huge chronicles does imply that history was considered im- 
portant. And histories and chronicles did have an audience, an 
audience that was evidently considered sufficiently significant for 
people of importance to use history for political purposes (Croke 
2009). 

So what I want to suggest next is that most Byzantine history 
(and perhaps all but I am not yet in a position to say all”) is 
argumentative. That is, it is presenting a case or arguing a point. It is 
not by any means a detached examination of the past for its own sake 
(Scott 1981a). The historian or chronicler wants to win over an 
audience to his or her side by showing that history demonstrates 
something. This will certainly help explain why so many histories and 
chronicles were written and perhaps partly explain why authors (or 
their patrons) were willing to expend so much on them. 

So back at last to some stories, which I trust will also illustrate 
plagiarism. Pseudo-Symeon relates the following one to the discredit 
of the emperor Michael III, but it must have originally been part of 
Michael's own propaganda. The chronicler tells the story to show 
Michael's abysmal depravity. Having begun with Michael's degrading 
behaviour in the hippodrome, Pseudo-Symeon continues: 


But I will relate something even worse. It is not enough to call it im- 
proper, it is completely contrary to imperial dignity. One day Michael 
met a woman whose son was his godchild, coming away from the baths 
with her jug in hand. Leaping off his horse and dismissing all but a few 
intimates in his suite, he went with her on foot. ‘Don’t be alarmed,’ said 
he. “Won't you invite me in? I would enjoy some bread and white 
cheese.' The poor woman was so overwhelmed by the presence of the 
emperor under her roof that she was quite helpless. So it was Michael 
who had to lay the table (or rather the stool as she did not own a table), 
and for a cloth he used the damp towel. Next he asked her for the key of 
the cupboard, and so the Emperor was all at once the one to lay the 
table, to be cook and host. And when he had eaten with her he returned 
to the palace on foot. (Pseudo-Symeon, Annales 17. 660—661, PG 109: 
721C—724A). 


Such was the chronicler's story and there can be no doubt that there 
was a body of opinion which agreed with him that the story was 
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shocking. But the story must have originally been part of Michael's 
own propaganda. We know this because one single manuscript states 
that his actions had been *in imitation of Christ', a phrase carelessly 
retained from what was no doubt the original version of the imperial 
propaganda.? Yet the need for adapting an earlier emperor's pro- 
paganda in this way underlines the power such a story must have had 
in society together with a recognition of an important audience that 
was interested in history. But the other point I want to emphasise is 
the need for operating within the framework of one's opponents’ pro- 
paganda, following their story very closely. 

So now I think we can return to Theodosius and his apple.” The 
background involves some awkward aspects of the last two years of 
Theodosius' reign and his succession by Marcian, in essence from 
August 449 to October 451. First there is the second ecumenical 
synod at Ephesus in August 449, the latrocinium or ‘robber synod’, 
which, with Theodosius' support, in effect pronounced monophy- 
sitism to be orthodox (and monophysitism is the theological issue that 
was really going to bug the Byzantine world for the next couple of 
centuries); next, Theodosius' death in the following year on 28 July 
450 at a youthful 49 after a hunting accident; third, his replacement a 
whole four weeks later on 25 August by the obscure Marcian, who, 
aged 58, promptly married Theodosius” 51 year-old sister, Pulcheria, 
despite her very public vow of lifelong virginity; and finally in 451 
and most importantly, the fourth ecumenical synod at Chalcedon, at 
the instigation of the new emperor Marcian and more particularly Pul- 
cheria, which overturned the decisions at Ephesus and established the 
definitions of Christology which both catholic and western orthodox 
churches still follow. This naturally resulted in both Marcian and 
Pulcheria becoming heroes among western orthodox catholic 
‘Chalcedonians’ and being utterly detested among eastern orthodox 
Monophysites. 

What Richard Burgess (1993-94) has pointed out is that the 
Monophysites had a variant apple story, which goes like this: Pul- 
cheria and Marcian were secret lovers. One day Theodosius was given 
a wonderful apple, which he gave to his esteemed sister, Pulcheria. 
Since she loved no one more than Marcian, she gave it to him, and 
then of course Marcian gave it back to Theodosius. When Theodosius 
asked how he got the apple, Marcian said a friend, who was a general 
(stratelates), had given it to him. Theodosius realised that Pulcheria 
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burned with adulterous love for Marcian and so banished him, saying 
that he was a Nestorian but really to block his affair with Pulcheria. 

This version involving Theodosius' sister Pulcheria and the next 
emperor Marcian (instead of his wife Eudokia and her friend Pau- 
linus) occurs in Theopistos' Life of Dioskoros, the Monophysite 
patriarch of Alexandria, which, though originally written in Greek, 
only survives in a Syriac translation and so does not get read. Richard 
Burgess deserves the credit for reminding Byzantinists of it. Because 
his focus was on Marcian's appointment as emperor, Burgess buried 
in a footnote a suggestion that this version came first with the Eudokia 
story being a necessary response to it. This is virtually certain. Burg- 
ess slipped up slightly, however, in stating that this is the only occur- 
rence of the Pulcheria version of the story. There is in fact one other 
occurrence in an obscure Armenian version (Von Esbroeck 2001), 
probably only known to Armenian specialists at the time when 
Burgess wrote. Since Theopistos” Life of Dioskoros was written in 
Greek, its Syriac translation and the survival of the story in Armenian 
does suggest strongly that the Monophysites were successful in 
spreading their Pulcheria version of the story (and it also appears to 
have reached the former Patriarch Nestorius by then in Egyptian 
exile). 

Most of Theopistos’ Life of Dioskoros was written between 454 
and 477, at least half a century earlier than the first occurrence of the 
Eudokia story, though this could be just chance. More persuasive are 
the historical circumstances. It is simply much more likely that the 
Eudokia story was invented to counter Monophysite propaganda 
against Pulcheria rather than the other way round. Pulcheria had to be 
presented as chaste and virtuous because she was so influential in 
organising Chalcedon which is so important in catholic and orthodox 
theology. Slander about a dirty love affair could not be left un- 
answered. It is too powerful and memorable a story, even though it 
was just slander. So the same story was retained but applied instead to 
the emperor's unfortunate wife. Eudokia had to be sacrificed, at least 
for a while, in order to restore and ensure the holy Pulcheria's im- 
maculate reputation. 

Yet Eudokia's actual activities in Jerusalem are simply incom- 
patible with any notion of her being there in disgrace.” It is not 
appropriate here to go into the details but she was provided with 
troops to use for her own purposes and sufficient funds to indulge in 
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some very expensive and pious projects, which include building the 
walls of Jerusalem, enclosing a much greater area than the surviving 
Ottoman walls (Vita Barsauma: 117-30; cf. Hunt 1984: 234-36). One 
source puts her expenses as 20,480 pounds of gold,” which would 
currently have the value of several hundred million American dollars. 
I know one cannot translate values in this way with any precision but 
it is adequate for emphasising that Eudokia had access to more than 
the standard academic travel grant. Altogether it is an unusual way of 
treating a woman disgraced for adultery. Both the money and her ac- 
tivities suggest that an untainted Eudokia went on a pious mission to 
the Holy City with the full support and authority of her equally pious 
husband. The whole story of Eudokia's disgrace in the Greek tradition 
is there simply as a result of their creating (and then accepting) a false 
story that had only been invented to counter an equally false story that 
was politically damaging. But what is important for us to note is the 
Byzantine recognition of the influence of a good story and its incor- 
poration within chronicles, just as was the case with Michael and the 
poor woman. 

This is a perhaps laborious way of demonstrating that Burgess's 
footnote suggestion was right, but I can additionally suggest that the 
new Eudokia story was evidently effective in quelling the Pulcheria 
version, and that this is significant in showing the link between stories 
and chronicles. For in the next stage the Monophysites evidently ac- 
cepted the defeat of their Pulcheria story and reacted with their own 
Eudokia apple story which is preserved in John of Nikiu (87.1—22; 
Charles 1916: 105), again originally written mainly in Greek with 
parts in Coptic but only surviving in an Ethiopic translation. It ab- 
solves Eudokia of any guilt, stressing instead Paulinus' realisation of 
his own danger and so plotting against Theodosius for which he is 
executed. John's point is that Eudokia was not responsible for 
Paulinus' death in any way. He further explains Eudokia's separation 
and move to Jerusalem as resulting from a holy man's warning that 
Theodosius” successor would be a heretic (which from the Monophy- 
site point of view Marcian certainly was). To avoid being responsible 
through producing an heir, Theodosius and Eudokia *abandoned all 
conjugal intercourse and lived, by mutual consent, in befitting 
chastity' (87.16; Charles 1916: 105), which leads to Eudokia's request 
to visit Jerusalem “to worship there in righteousness” and certainly not 
in disgrace. What I want to emphasise is that John makes absolutely 
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clear that his account is not simply a rebuttal of the Chalcedonian ver- 
sion but that the Chalcedonian version had been invented by historians 
by which he almost certainly means chroniclers. I quote: ‘But lying 
historians who are heretics and abide not by the truth have recounted 
and said that Paulinus was put to death because of the empress 
Eudokia’ (87.13; Charles 1916: 105). So just as the Chalcedonians 
had found it necessary to create their own apple story about Eudokia 
to save Pulcheria from Monophysite slander, so the Monophysites 
later needed to respond with one that imitated the Chalcedonian story 
as closely as possible. With story, counter-story and counter-counter- 
story, both sides clearly recognized not merely a story's effectiveness 
for propaganda but the necessity of adapting their fiction to their 
opponents' fiction and having it recorded as history. 

Those are the points that I want to stress here: first, that each of 
the stories was clearly a fiction but such a powerful one that it had 
such a hold that it could not really be denied, and the only way to cope 
with it was to adapt it; second, the way a story was not merely used 
for current propaganda but the role of historians or chroniclers in en- 
suring that the story made its way into history, as made clear by John 
of Nikiu's claim that it was ‘lying historians’ who had created the 
Eudokia apple story. I should just add that John of Nikiu's counter 
counter-story does have its effect on the later traditions of the story in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. That will be too complex to explain 
here but it does show how stories often stayed on. Third, for Byzan- 
tine chronicles we also need note that in looking at the apple story we 
have had to draw attention to the story not only in Greek but also Syri- 
ac, Armenian, Coptic and Ethiopic. Byzantium is more than simply a 
Greek civilisation. 

My general line on the significance of stories in both chronicles 
and histories in Byzantium works like this. What I am calling pro- 
paganda stories were clearly an important weapon in Byzantine public 
life. So the spreading of good stories was an effective way of mani- 
pulating public opinion. How this was achieved I simply do not know. 
But the stories (and I have only mentioned a couple out of very many) 
were picked up by chroniclers and so preserved for us. But what I 
want to emphasise is that this was not simply a case of the chroniclers 
just coming across the stories and choosing to include them in their 
narrative, though this may explain the presence of some of the stories. 
Rather there are occasions when rulers or other influential people 
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went to some trouble to ensure that the stories were included in 
chronicles, i.e. they regarded the stories as not merely useful for their 
current politics but wanted to ensure that their version was recorded 
for posterity. That is, they regarded history as important, which means 
there must have been readers, or at least hearers, of history. Second, 
the way stories were used shows that both sides in an argument were 
conscious of their opponents’ stories and probably of public accept- 
ance of their opponents' stories. This meant that the only way to 
combat their opponents’ story, or at least the most effective way, was 
to take it and adapt it. This again seems to apply both in the use and 
spreading of a story in actual politics and in its acceptance in the 
historical record. Third, such stories acquire sufficient fame to become 
part of the national knowledge of the past (or perhaps heritage) in the 
same way as, say, William Tell and the apple and so on. Later writers 
thus necessarily had to include such stories for their history or 
chronicle to be accepted. 

So this is probably the place to draw attention to a way in which 
historians differ from chroniclers, because it does help bring out this 
role of ensuring that propaganda becomes history. It is the approach to 
plagiarism that helps distinguish chronicles from histories. I have em- 
phasised that chronicles stress their plagiarism as a positive aspect in 
that it demonstrates their reliability. Indeed, the occasions when a 
chronicle is stressing plagiarism quite often are precisely those occa- 
sions when the chronicler is in fact being original, altering his source 
or at least offering a different interpretation. So one should not neces- 
sarily believe boasts of plagiarism, which tend to be made to disguise 
originality (Scott 2006a: 54). There are several histories, however, 
which make a very different claim. These are usually those written at 
the beginning of a new regime to which the author is allied in some 
way, and the author justifies his subject matter, the writing of his his- 
tory, as being the need for a new truthful history which corrects the 
false account of the past published by the previous regime. For 
instance, Gregoras' preface includes a diatribe against the wilful dis- 
tortions of previous historians which he puts in the mouth of his hero, 
the emperor Andronikos II.” His history aims to set things right and 
thus show the value of history. That is, whereas chronicles claim 
authority and accuracy for their accounts on the grounds that they 
have copied previous trustworthy accounts, histories will justify the 
need for a new account of the past as a correction of a previous 
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regime's false version. This distinction does not always work, the 
chronicler Kedrenos justifying his ‘synopsis of histories’ (as he too 
calls his chronicle) as a correction to earlier biased accounts, though 
the statement is taken almost verbatim from Skylitzes’ preface, dis- 
cussed above, which Kedrenos has adapted for his own use. 

But I must return to chronicles. I have looked at the use of stories 
as elements within a chronicle. I also want to suggest that an entire 
chronicle can be written with a specific purpose. So here Elizabeth 
Jeffreys has argued that a theme right through Malalas’ chronicle was 
to show that Creation had in fact occurred in 6,000 BCE, not 5,500 
(Jeffreys 1990a; 1990b: 113, 118-19). So the end of the sixth millen- 
nium marked not the End of the World but the Birth of Christ on 
earth, the Incarnation, and that this had happened safely in the past 
and was a date for rejoicing rather than fearing. Around 500 CE, when 
he was writing, this was a matter of some practical importance, since 
the traditional view suggested that the end of the world was nigh. 
Certainly Malalas’ dating was rejected by the later Byzantine tradition 
which went firmly back to the notion that Creation occurred 5,500 
years before Christ. There are also other aspects which I think show 
that Malalas had some specific but independent objects for his chron- 
icle which I cannot deal with here.” The point I want to emphasise is 
that Malalas’ chronicle, like so many of the chronicles that followed, 
though based closely on earlier chronicles, was written for specific 
purposes to present a quite independent point of view. It is more than 
a naive collection of facts. Likewise I have tried to show elsewhere 
that Theophanes’ chronicle of the ninth century was written to 
counteract Monophysite and Iconoclast versions (Scott 1994; 1996b; 
2009). He quite deliberately altered or added to material in his 
sources, even rearranging chronology, while giving the impression of 
simply copying his sources verbatim, which for the most part he 
actually does do. But he makes these alterations to show that God 
provided success to His Christian Byzantine state, so long as it (and 
specifically the emperor) remained thoroughly orthodox. To give just 
one example, at the outset of Theodosius I’s reign we hear that: 


[Theodosius] ... was a western Iberian by race, of noble birth and ad- 
mirably capable in war. Being pious and orthodox, he immediately won 
a victory by force of arms over the barbarians in Thrace. (Theophanes, 
Chronographia AM 5871; Mango and Scott: 101). 
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Most of this is taken verbatim from his source, Theodore Lector, but it 
is worth noting that “admirably capable in war” and “being pious and 
orthodox' are Theophanes' additions to the text in his source (Scott 
19962). So Theophanes’ additions are the words which explain Theo- 
dosius' success, the success being measured in terms of victory in 
battle which he can take from his source, but the reason for the suc- 
cess, Theodosius” piety and orthodoxy, is the result of Theophanes' 
own interpretation. It is piety and orthodoxy that bring success in 
battle. The interference is significant even if it is slight. 

It is not difficult to show similar interference in the sources for 
most of the other emperors in the first half of Theophanes (where we 
have his sources). The point I want to stress is this alignment of piety 
with success, with the chronicler manipulating his material to get 
across this point. Chroniclers have been successful in giving the 
impression of being naive and unsophisticated, which successfully 
masks a deliberate control over their narrative. They need to be read 
with care, and some suspicion. 

My emphasis has been on fabricated stories and deliberate 
manipulation of the evidence. I do need to balance that and put it in a 
context. Much of most Byzantine chronicles consists of a string of 
events told at a superficial level, rather resembling the headlines in a 
newspaper, sometimes with and sometimes without the follow-up 
sentence or paragraph, i.e. a very superficial account of main events 
mingled with apparent trivia. It is this that gives chronicles their bad 
reputation. I have tried to suggest elsewhere that, particularly for 
Malalas, this superficial narrative, if used sensitively and intelligently, 
can provide us with a more revealing picture of an age than the in- 
depth treatment by a classicising historian (Scott 1981, 1990b, 19962). 
As a simple indication of this, Malalas is our only source to mention 
all four of the traditional highlights of Justinian's long reign (recon- 
quest, codification, Hagia Sophia, closure of the Academy). Proco- 
pius’ Wars, despite being made up of eight long books, scores only 
one out of four. It is also not Procopius in the Secret History but Mala- 
las who is Dame Averil Cameron's source (1985: 21) when she speaks 
of Justinian “as a repressive autocrat, ... who burnt books ... who 
arrested intellectuals ... who closed the Academy' (and this in a book 
on Procopius). Incidentally, Malalas almost certainly saw all this as a 
favourable judgement based on Justinian's own propaganda (Scott 
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1985). Evidence of this kind enables us to place all the supposed high- 
lights of the reign in a true sixth-century context. For despite Malalas 
actually mentioning all four highlights of the reign, in his narrative the 
picture of Justinian as the great conqueror simply disappears, as it 
should (Croke 1980; Scott 2006b). The trivia of chronicles can be 
revealing. They provide a lot more than just propaganda stories. 

Yet much of their attraction to their contemporary audience may 
well have been in their telling of those good stories which the Byzan- 
tines and Lord Norwich saw as the essence of their national history, 
but which test our credulity. So here it is worth noting that the 
chronicle of which by far the most manuscripts survive is that of Con- 
stantine Manasses. As an historian Manasses is absolutely despised. 
He provides no new information whatsoever and what he does offer is 
often plain wrong. He wrote his chronicle in verse for his patron, the 
sebastokratorissa Eirene in 6,733 lines of fifteen-syllable political 
verse. That makes it by far the briefest of the chronicles we have 
looked at, a mere 286 pages covering the period from Creation to 
1081. But his aim was not to provide academic history but to retell 
good stories from the past and show their moral relevance for life. 
There is no sign in the stories of any original propaganda, just good 
stories well told in verse. The best preserved of the long prose 
chronicles is that of George the monk for which there are about thirty 
manuscripts, with considerably fewer for most other chroniclers. 
There are, however, over seventy manuscripts for Manasses. That his 
chronicle is a lot shorter may be a factor in this, but Manasses’ good 
verse stories from history are evidently what the Byzantines 
preferred. 

Historians’ disdain for Manasses despite his evident popularity 
leads me to my main point. And that is the need for Byzantinists to 
take a closer look at the cultural value or role of Byzantine chronicles 
(Nilsson and Scott 2007). As historians we feel we have virtually 
exhausted histories and chronicles as sources. Whereas you in the 
West can keep delving into local archives you have uncovered, we 
Byzantinists have virtually no archive material to explore. Not that the 
Byzantines did not keep archives — they did in huge quantities, much 
of it stored under the huge hippodrome — but it has not survived. So 
we do need to see if we can exploit further the sources we do have. 
Here the role of stories in Byzantine history and literature just might 
be a good place to start. 
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I am particularly thinking of some of the more outrageous stories 
told about late fifth-century emperors which only first make their ap- 
pearance in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Such stories are usually 
implausible but are provided with a remarkably plausible context. For 
instance an awful story was told about Zeno, that his wife Areadne 
had buried him alive to conceal her affair with his successor Ana- 
stasios, this only being realised when his tomb was opened, showing 
that he must have died from starvation in his tomb after eating both 
his arms and his boots from hunger." We are left guessing on why 
such stories should first emerge six hundred years out of context and 
what this implies about interest in and knowledge of the remote past. I 
think I have my own plausible explanation but it remains just that, no 
more than plausible, so I will not impose it on you.” 

Instead let me end with my favourite chronicle story for which as 
yet I do not have even an implausible explanation. Justinian, emperor 
for 38 years (527-565), is among the more famous of Byzantine em- 
perors for his achievements. Yet, apart from the building of Hagia 
Sophia, these achievements get scant treatment in Byzantine chron- 
icles. Instead the event that is mentioned in more chronicles dealing 
with Justinian than any other (apart from Hagia Sophia) is the story of 
Andrew and his dog. 


There turned up a man called Andrew who travelled from village to 
village. He had with him a light-coloured dog of medium size, with 
cropped ears and tail. This dog, when ordered by his trainer, would do 
some amazing things. Unbeknown to the dog, the man would take from 
bystanders gold and silver rings and coins of different emperors, ... 
place them on the ground and cover them with dung ... «and» then 
command the dog to come and pick up from the earth each man's ring 
and give it to him. ... Then he would say to the same dog, “Bring me 
the coin of the emperor Leo'. After a search the dog would pick it up in 
his mouth and give it. ... Likewise he brought the coin of any other 
emperor when so instructed. Furthermore, ... he would point out 
women who were pregnant, fornicators, adulterers, the generous and the 
misers, all quite accurately. In the case of pregnant women he would 
guess whether they carried a male or a female child. (Cod. Paris. 
Gr.1710; trans. Mango and Scott 1997: 325). 


That then ranked in the national consciousness as the second most 
important event of Justinian's reign. We meet it first in Malalas” sixth- 
century chronicle, and it was still being told by the last Byzantine 
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chronicler, Manuel Malaxos, writing under the Ottoman Turks in the 
late sixteenth century, though he has Andrew's dog, still in the reign 
of Justinian, identifying the coins of Ottoman Sultans a millennium 
before they were coined (Sakel 2006). The Byzantine chronicle tra- 
dition is a long tradition and a conservative one, but the entertaining 
stories it preserves still require an alert audience. 


Notes 


! My text was delivered originally as the plenary paper at the 5th International Con- 
ference of the Medieval Chronicle Society, held in Belfast in July 2008, where my 
brief was to present Byzantine chronicles to an audience who, though expert on 
chronicles, had only a distant awareness of the Byzantine variety. In this context I 
hoped that by discussing the ramifications of just one good story I could best avoid 
both seeming obscurity and excessive simplicity. This, however, has involved using 
an amount of material that I am guilty of using elsewhere and in consequence 
exaggerating my own contribution to the topic. I owe much to many with a special 
debt on various aspects of Byzantine chronicles to Brian Croke and Elizabeth Jef- 
freys. It also seemed inappropriate even to try to disguise the original oral pre- 
sentation, but far better to acknowledge the particular audience for whom the paper 
was intended. I am particularly grateful to Dion Smythe, the conference convener, for 
such an enjoyable, challenging and stimulating symposium. 

? Malalas, Chronographia XIV.8 (Thurn: 276-78; Jeffreys and Scott 1986: 194-95). 
Later Greek versions in Chronicon Paschale: 584-86 (Whitby 1989: 73-75); Theo- 
phanes, Chronographia AM. 5940 (de Boor: I, 99; Mango and Scott 1997: 155); 
George the monk, Chronicon (de Boor: II, 609-10); Symeon the Logothete, 
Chronicon (Wahlgren: 124-25); Pseudo-Symeon, Chronicon in Paris gr 1712 fol. 
103v line 34 — 104r line 5; Patria Konstantinoupoleos 3.146 (Preger: IL, 261-63); 
Zonaras, Epitome historiarum (Dindorf: III, 110-11); Kedrenos, Synopsis Historiarum 
Bekker: I, 590-91); Manasses, Breviarium Chronicum, lines 2600-61; Glykas, 
Annales (Bekker: 484-85); Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos, Historia Ecclesiastica 
XIV.23 (PG 146: 1129D-32B). The story was still being told in Pseudo-Dorotheos” 
Biblion Historikon which, though composed about 1570, became in 1631 the first 
printed book of Greek history with over thirty editions by the nineteenth century. 

? Zonaras, Epitome historiarum, Preface 2 (Dindorf 1868-75: I , 5-6). 

^ Cf Dumville (2002) for a very different but complementary approach to the 
question of what is a chronicle. Had I been aware of it before I gave the paper, I might 
well have adopted a different approach. 

5 Norwich must however be credited with being virtually alone among modern writers 
in recognizing that the story of Basil I's death from a hunting accident is an “absurd 
farrago” (1996: III, 100), as pointed out to me by Daniel Gustafson. 

$ John the Lydian, De Magistratibus Populi Romani 11.63 (Wuensch 1903: 154). 
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7 Momigliano (1963: 89-90). Cf. also: "Eusebius introduced a new type of historical 
exposition which was characterized by the importance attributed to the more remote 
past, by the central position of doctrinal controversies and by the lavish use of 
documents? (1963: 91). 

$ That edition by L. Dindorf (Bonn, 1831, reprinted virtually unchanged in PG 87), is 
based closely (i.e. without further examination of the manuscript) on that of the 
original editor, E. Chilmead (though ultimately published by H. Hody in 1691). 
Chilmead compensated for the absence of Book 1 in the only manuscript (Oxford, 
Baroccianus 182) by substituting the relevant portion of another Oxford manuscript, 
Baroccianus 194, in fact a version of George the Monk. Baroccianus 182 is not only 
lacunose but also considerably abbreviated in places, as is shown by more detailed 
citations and borrowings from Malalas in later texts in various languages (most 
notably Syriac and Slavonic). Arguments about the identification and text of Malalas 
were so intense but unproductive that in 1901 Karl Krumbacher, as founder and editor 
of Byzantinische Zeitschrift, then the sole Byzantine periodical, decreed a halt 
(Krumbacher 1901). This impasse was eventually overcome by an Australian group 
who, after translating the Oxford manuscript in the main body of the text, used 
English as a neutral language which allowed the incorporation of material from the 
later users of Malalas in the subtext (Jeffreys 1986). Dindorf's edition has fortunately 
since been superseded by that of Thurn 2000 which has many excellent qualities but 
creates further problems by incorporating in the main text his Greek translations of 
material for which the only evidence comes from another language. For discussions of 
various aspects of Malalas see Jeffreys (1990b) and Beaucamp (2004-2006); for an 
excellent survey, see Jeffreys (2003). 

? Contained in a tenth-century manuscript, now separated as Paris Supplementum 
Graecum 682, fols. 9-14, and Vatopedi 290, fol. 148. 

10 Thurn’s manuscript ‘A’; cf. Anecdota Graeca (Cramer: I, 231-42). 

! First used by C. du Cange in his posthumous edition of 1689. 

12 T have been assured that both will be included. 

13 As pointed out by J-C. Cheynet (2003: 1, n.6). 

14 I do, however, stress that ‘mere’ is inappropriate and that chroniclers (Skylitzes 
very much included) in fact do interpret the past, even if they do their best to disguise 
their interpretation. 

15 For good brief accounts of these, see the entries under “Chronicle” and “Chronicles, 
Short? in Khazdan (1991: 443-44, 447). 

15 Although not stated quite as blatantly as this, such an assumption underlies 
Krumbacher (1897), reinforced by Hunger (1978), who categorizes chronicles as 
Trivialliteratur, and reinforced recently and most blatantly in Treadgold (2007). Crit- 
icisms of Malalas stretch back to earlier than the first edition of 1691. Humphrey 
Pridaux (1648-1724), before withdrawing from a commission to complete what would 
have been the first edition, stated in 1674 that ‘I now sufficiently know him to be a 
horrid, musty foolish booke, and many degrees below the worst of authors I have ever 
met with. I wish I were rid of him.” For a collection of the criticisms see Croke (1990: 
319) from whom the quotation is taken. 
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My statement is of course an oversimplification and would be difficult to document 
concisely. It was and perhaps still is a feature of modern Byzantine histories to accept 
individual facts from chronicles uncritically as evidence while denigrating the actual 
chronicle. Scholarship on Byzantine historians has been revolutionised by Cameron 
(1985) in pointing to the distorting effect of genre on Procopius' interpretation and in 
giving greater attention to his supposedly lesser works, Secret History and Buildings. 
Her work on Procopius and earlier her Agathias certainly have assisted the Australian 
group's work on Malalas which we hope has led to a rethinking of the status of 
chronicles (Jeffreys 1990b). 

18 See especially Jeffreys (1990b), Croke (1992, 2001), Whitby (1989). I have tried to 
show something of Malalas’ and Theophanes’ manipulative skills in Scott (1990a, 
1994, 1996a, 1996b, 2006a, 2009). 

19 Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia 1V.37.200 (PG 109: 213D). I owe the 
reference (as well as the translation above) to Patricia Karlin-Hayter. I confess to 
having made previous use of this example with due acknowledgment to Mrs. Karlin- 
Hayter in Scott (1985: 100, 2006a: 52) and Nilsson and Scott (2007: 327). It is too 
good an example to waste! 

? Discussed in greater detail in Scott (2009). 

?! Brooks (1912-13); cf. Nestorius, The Bazaar of Heracleides (Driver and Hodgson: 
96-97). Nestorius was also aware of Eudokia's supposed adultery: Bazaar (379). 

22 As first suggested to me by Annie Carter (1997: 24-30). 

22 Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos, Ekklesiastike Historia XIV.50 (PG 146: 
1240B), a huge sum but accepted as realistic by Avi-Yonah (1958: 45). 

2 Nikephoros Gregoras, Historia Byzantina 1.1 (Schopen and Bekker: I, 7-12); cf. 
Scott (198 1a). 

25 For one persuasive example see Meier (2007). 

26 On Byzantine enjoyment of Manasses, see especially Jeffreys (1978), Reinsch 
(2002), Nilsson (2004, 2005, 2006), Nilsson and Nystróm (2009). 

27 Kedrenos, Synopsis Historiarum 1, 622. Cf. the almost identical story told by 
Symeon the Logothete about Anastasios but without the sexual innuendo (Wahlgren 
2006: 135). 
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BYZANTIUM IN THE SIXTH CENTURY 
AND THE BEGINNING OF BYZANTINE HISTORY WRITING 


This was first planned as a lecture on my favourite Byzantine Chronicle, that of 
John Malalas, who sometime in the sixth century wrote what in many ways was 
a quite bizarre chronicle. Its bizarre nature is why I am so fond of it. Malalas 
covered everything of importance that happened between the Creation of the 
World and the mid-sixth century AD. At least he included everything that he, 
John Malalas, thought was important. Naturally space forced him to omit what 
was insignificant, and possibly some of you may be a little surprised to note that 
these omissions, by a historian writing in Greek, include the entire. period of 
Classical Greece, not to mention the entire Roman Republic. Presumably he 
regarded neither period as being of much importance, an approach that would 
have seen the demise of our Classics departments years ago. He does, however, 
find room for a physical description of Helen of Troy, which he got from an 
‘eye-witness’ (Dictys of Crete), rather than from Homer, who after all was not 
there. I might add that he dated the world's Creation very controversially to 
6000 BC, as against a standard Byzantine view that Creation occurred in 5500 
BC. I shall come back to this later. But it was then pointed out to me that this 
would not be a paper just for Byzantinists but for a rather more general audi- 
ence, so it was suggested that something more general than the Chronicle of 
Malalas might be appreciated. So I shall leave more on Malalás and the question 
of the origin of Byzantine history-writing to the end. But I do promise to return 
to it. 


THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. Let me instead begin by trying to establish a context 
for Byzantium. The first Christian emperor, Constantine, created an additional 
capital for the Roman Empire in the Greek city of Byzantium, renaming it 
modestly after himself as Constantinople, the present Istanbul. The new capital 
was formally inaugurated on 11 May 330, which is often taken as the beginning 
of the Byzantine era. Constantine had converted to Christianity just a little 
under 18 years earlier, following his vision of the Cross either in the sky or in a 
dream (both versions are reported by his contemporaries) with the motto 
‘Conquer by this’ which led to his capturing Rome on 28 October 312 as a 
Christian. I should perhaps add that Constantine, like many of his contempo- 
raries, was rather given to having visions — he had managed at least one pagan 
vision a little earlier, though that gets less attention in the literature. 

In creating an additional capital 18 years after his conversion, Constantine 
was not doing anything odd, as other emperors had been doing the same thing 
very recently, including some of his competitors. The main reason was that 
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Rome was too far away from the campaigning front, so other capitals had been 
set up (or in some cases were later set up; Constantinople was by no means the 
last *new capital"). So in addition to Rome we have the capital of the Roman 
Empire at Milan, Ravenna, Trier, Antioch, Thessalonica, Nikomedeia and so on. 
.Constantine’s oddity was that he made his capital a Christian city (though the 
degree to which he did this is by no means clear) and that he established a new 
senate in Byzantium, henceforth known as Constantinople. So the Byzantine 
Empire was really just the Roman Empire, especially in the East, and its 
inhabitants continued to call themselves Romans (despite Greek being the 
dominant language) all the way down to the final capture of the city by the 
Ottoman Turks on 29 May 1453 — and indeed the Ottomans continued to refer 
to their Greek subjects as *Rum' or Romans. 

The image of Byzantium in Western Europe has tended to be of a large 
stagnant empire, where nothing changed. It is even said, quite unfairly, of its 
most famous works of art — Byzantine icons — that they are all the same. 
What I want to stress is that Byzantine rulers (and probably also the artists) 
would have been delighted with this impression — they liked to give the im- 
pression that nothing ever changed, and that every icon was an exact replica of 
an earlier icon, while government innovations were generally represented not as 
innovations but as restorations of the past, again to give the impression of 
avoiding change. But the impression of a static, unchanging world is quite false. 

Now one of the greatest changes occurred around the seventh and eighth 
centuries, a period still sometimes referred to as the “Dark Ages'. Let me begin 
with a brief statement of the change which the “Dark Ages' brought to Byzan- 
tium. 


THE *DARK AGES'. Instead of cities arranged on a grid plan and standing in an 
open plain (as was the case in the Roman Empire), we now find villages, or 
rather hill-top forts, with winding lanes that led to the main building which was 
now the church. Instead of the inhabitants (who were in any case much 
diminished in number) leaving their houses to spend their day in the market 
place or agora, or more especially at the baths, or attending some other form of 
entertainment in the theatre, amphitheatre or hippodrome, they now stayed 
indoors as much as possible, venturing forth only to attend church or to take 
part in state ceremonial, which was itself increasingly religious in character. 
Baths, which had been the centre for social life in the Roman empire, had 
mostly disappeared, or were no longer in working order or were seen as lurking 
places for demons. Even church was avoided as too public a place by those who 
could afford to pay for their own chapels and retain a household priest (as Cyril 
Mango has pointed out). 

Distrust rather than a common bond characterised community relations. For 
instance the eleventh-century Kekaumenos tells us: 
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Never put up a friend in your house, since the friend may seduce your wife. Let him 
lodge elsewhere and send him the necessary food. Lock up your daughters as if they 
were criminals. Avoid all parties. If you are not on the emperor's business, stay at home 
with your trusted servants, stockpile supplies and look after the interests of your family. 
(Mango 1980, 82). 


Byzantine man, certainly as typified by Kekaumenos, now clearly felt no great 
attachment to his polis or to his community in the way which was so charac- 
teristic of the society of Greek and Roman antiquity. This is of course a wildly 
general claim, and distinctions based on area, time and indeed. the individual 
need to be made and are being made in recent scholarship. 

In essence the Byzantine Empire changed during the seventh century from 
being an empire of cities, like the Roman Empire, to an empire of villages, with 
very few large cities and with a considerable loss of amenities. No one has 
produced a totally convincing explanation of the change, though theories 
abound. Certainly invasion, especially by Arabs (and the rise of Islam) was a 
major influence, but so also was. migration by Slavs into Byzantine territory. 
There was too the effect of an increasing Christianisation of lifestyle. But we 
also need to note the loss of texts of classical literature, possibly because of a 
breakdown in the availability of cheap papyrus, so that books had to be written 
on expensive animal skin or parchment which made them no longer affordable. 
After the seventh century we can measure the social status of families as being 
one or two book families in the way we can now speak of one or two car 
families. I think here of the Chludov Psalter, the earliest illustrated Byzantine 
` manuscript of the Psalms. It took the skins of 100 sheep, I was once told though 

I cannot document it, to make that single copy of the Psalms, which after all is 
not a large book. You will, I think, understand why a book was a luxury item, 
though most were probably not quite so lavish as the Chludov Psalter. 
Up to the end of the sixth century most of classical literature had survived. It 
was during the seventh and eighth centuries that books surviving on papyrus 
- simply were not recopied. Papyrus, being organic, normally only lasts about 
100 years before it disintegrates, and it was just too expensive to copy books of 
no practical value (like classical texts) on to parchment. So it is in this period 
that we lose our classical literature. There was some earnest searching with . 
difficulty in the ninth century to recover texts which led to a revival of interest 
in classical literature from the tenth century, and we owe quite a bit of our 
surviving classical literature to the efforts of a few people hunting for texts at 
the end of the ninth century (such as Photios and Arethas). But I mention all this 
to stress that the changes in the so-called Dark Age were more complex than 
simply the result of invasion or material change. 


THE SIXTH CENTURY. What I want to do in this lecture is look at the sixth 


century, the period preceding the so-called Dark Age, partly because it is a 
brilliant period in itself, and partly because we can already see some changes in 
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lifestyle while the links with the classical world are still obvious. It is a period 
which is both classical and medieval. And, in addition to the material changes 
associated with the change from cities to villages, I want to look at the fact that 
in literature we also get both a continuation of classical style history writing and 
our earliest surviving example of a new style of Byzantine chronicle, as well as 
similar developments in other forms of literature. 

So to the achievements and problems of the sixth century. The sixth century 
was dominated by the reign of Justinian who reigned for 38 years (527—565) to 
which we should probably add another nine, since one source (Prokopios) 
suggests he was the effective ruler during the reign of the previous emperor, his 
uncle Justin who ruled from 518—527. Justinian's long reign is famous in 
particular for four things. First, the building of the great church of Hagia Sophia 
(in under six years). Second, the Codification of Roman law, again completed in 
under five years (and I stress that the survival of Roman law, perhaps Rome's 
great contribution to the world, would not have happened but for Justinian; it 
was a huge achievement which I had better not try to discuss, but if you check 
the sheer size of Justinian's Code and Digest in the library, and note that this 
represents a précis, synthesis and edition of something perhaps 20 times larger 
and it was all done in under five years, you will understand what I mean). And 
then there was the closing of Plato's academy in 529. And fourthly there is the 
recovery of the Western empire (both Italy from the Ostrogoths and Africa from 
the Vandals), which is usually seen as Justinian's greatest achievement (I perso- 
nally do not agree, but I have not got space to dispute that here). Still these four 
things are pretty remarkable — though we might want to exclude the closing of 
Plato's academy. And there are a whole string of other achievements, such as 
the Ravenna mosaics, the activities of Justinian's wife Theodora, and 
particularly in literature, most notably with the Orthodox Church's. greatest 
hymn-writer, Romanos. 

There are two points I should like to emphasise about sixth-century achieve- 
ments. First, most of them occur very early in Justinian's long reign. There 
seems to be this huge energy that could be tapped. It is most obvious in the 
codification of Roman law and the building of Hagia Sophia. Second is the 
confidence and enthusiasm with which the Byzantines tackled problems, which 
is perhaps linked to this energy. In particular there seems to be confidence in 
comparing their achievements with classical antiquity and not being daunted at 
all by the comparison. I shall give some examples in a moment. But first 1 also 
want to emphasise that all this seems to change in the latter part of Justinian's 
reign. The achievements seem to end, as do the confidence and energy of the 
early part of the reign. Which is also why I tend to see in the sixth century some 
sign of the change from a classical world to an early medieval one. Before I go 
on, I should also emphasise that in the ninth century Byzantium began to 
recover from the so-called Dark Age, so that over the next few centuries it again 
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provided an exciting and energetic culture, including a revived interest in the 
classical world. But that is beyond this lecture. 


CONFIDENCE AND CLASSICAL TRADITION. That early sixth-century confidence 
and energy is present, however, not only in those major achievements of Justi- 
nian's reign. We can widen evidence of this confidence and self-assuredness to 
include aspects of literature and art, where classical imitation is evident. For 
instance the student of classical literature will have a feeling of déjà vu with the 
following passage: 


Prokopios of Caesarea has written the history of the wars which Justinian, the Roman 
emperor, waged against the barbarians of the East and of the West, just as each 
happened, so that the great length of time may not overwhelm outstanding deeds through 
lack of a record, consign them to oblivion and render them quite extinct. The recollection 
of these deeds he thought would be a great thing and especially useful to both present 
and future generations, if ever again time should placé men in a similar crisis (Prokopios, 
Wars, 1.1). 


Prokopios, who is possibly Byzantium's best-known historian, continues in his 
preface to imitate not only Thucydides and Herodotus but also Diodorus Siculus 
and parades further imitations of such well known episodes in Thucydides as 
the plague and the siege of Plataea. Much the same can be said of Agathias' 
history a little later in the century, though more interesting is the collection 
made by Agathias of short poems written by various contemporaries, again all 
in classical metres, imitating classical themes and restricted as far as possible to 
classical language. 

Despite the artificiality of this (and it did require artificiality; the distinctions 
between long and short vowels, which were the basis of the classical metres, 
had long disappeared from the spoken language as had much of the vocabulary 
being used), the poets were conscious that they were really doing something 
new and this remains an especial strength of much of their poetry, which 
deserves a new, more sympathetic study. We have here some of the strengths of 
a genuine classical tradition; i.e. material that certainly would not have come 
into being but for classical models, but which is itself new, conscious of its 
novelty and full of life and quality. When Agathias wrote in elegiac couplets to 
his friend Paul to complain about the tedium of studying Law on one side of the 
Bosporus when he would have preferred to be on the other side with his 
girlfriend, Paul replied, again in classical elegiacs: 


Love, the violent, knows not Law, nor does any other work tear a man away from true 
passion. If the labour of your law studies holds you back, then fierce love dwells not in 
your breast. What love is that, when a narrow strait of the sea can keep you apart from 
your beloved? Leander showed the power of love by swimming fearless of the billows 
and the night. And you, my friend, can take the ferry. (Greek Anthology, V. 293, trans. 
W.R. Paton) 
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What is striking here is the confidence with which Paul approaches the Classical 
world. This is not some medieval man, gazing in awe of his Classical pre- 
decessors, trying desperately but rather pessimistically to achieve just a little of 
their quality. Paul, in contrast, is willing to take on the ancients in lines which 
are redolent with classical allusion until these (and the classical world) are 
suddenly deflated with the deliberately prosaic “ferry”. Here is a poet who has 
the self-confidence to play games with the tradition on which he draws. But 
again it is difficult, if not impossible, to find work of such quality and 
confidence (especially where it owes a debt to the classical tradition) after the 
sixth century until the late ninth or tenth century at the earliest. 

The humour of the ‘ferry’ poem provides a liveliness that also helps answer a 
frequent criticism, that their poetry is totally artificial as a result of its outdated 
classicism. But we can see contemporary relevance also in another group of 
poems from the Cycle which show quite strikingly the group's ability to adapt a 
classical motif to their own world. Book VI of the Greek Anthology is devoted 
to dedicatory poems where those who have spent a lifetime in any of a wide 
variety of professions, trades or other livelihoods dedicate in old age the tools of 
their trade. Agathias’ group tried their hand at these too, producing seven poems 
about retired clerks from the civil service (Greek Anthology, VI. 62—68). These 
quite movingly bring out the tedium of life and despair for so many in the 
Byzantine bureaucracy, again a confident and unique adaptation of the classical 
tradition to contemporary life. 


I dedicate to thee this lead disk that, by its revolutions, marks the furrows for the 
straight-travelling pen to run in, the ruler which assures that the mark of the staining lead 
shall be straight, the stone that sharpens the deftly split pens, the inkstand and pens, by 
which Time guards for future generations the voice of the departed. Receive too the steel 
chisel, to which bold Ares and the Muses assigned its proper task. These all, Hermes, are 
thy tools, and do thou set straight the life of feeble Philodemus, whose livelihood is 
failing him. (Greek Anthology, VI. 68 by Julian, ex-prefect of Egypt, trans. W.R. Paton) 


Paul's confidence in tackling the classical world is repeatedly reflected in sixth- 
century works. For instance there is Anthemios of Tralles, a practical joker who 
took revenge on the noisy lawyer (who inhabited the flat above his) by 
installing pipes of gurgling water in the ceiling to simulate an approaching 
earthquake, so Anthemios was able to mock the poor lawyer when he went 
rushing out to the street in fear. Anthemios” great claim to fame is of course as 
one of the architects of Hagia Sophia, someone who was willing to risk creating 
the enormous low dome over Hagia Sophia, too risky as it happened (the 
original dome collapsed after about 20 years but was quickly restored less 
precariously some 30 feet higher), but the original dome was still remarkable 
enough to lead to the idea of the “vault of Heaven” in Byzantine churches for 
evermore. 
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But most revealing is Anthemios” treatment of a theorem by Archimedes, the 
great mathematician, scientist and inventor from ancient Syracuse. Anthemios, 
who was also an engineer in a family which included several generations of 
professors of mathematics, came upon the theorem which showed how to 
combine mirrors with the rays of the sun to set fire to a distant object. He found 
the theorem as preserved did not work, but on the assumption that Archimedes. 
must have got it right, Anthemios corrected the mathematics for himself and 
emended the manuscript accordingly, taking no credit for himself but attributing 
it all to Archimedes. Here again it is that confidence in dealing with the 
classical past that seems to me to be so remarkable. There is never any sugges- 
tion of an inferiority complex when dealing with the classical models, the 
source for mimesis. 

The same thing comes up again and again in the Law Codes, and in the 
address by Agapetos, deacon of Hagia Sophia, to Justinian, which is both firmly 
based on the ideas of Kingship to be found in Hellenistic treatises while itself 
serving as the model for an enormously long tradition of similar treatises, 
including even Macchiavelli's The Prince. The point here is that this was a 
civilisation in which the classical world was still very much alive, not merely in 
the physical aspects of the classical city but in much of its thought world as 
well. And it reflects too the enormous self-confidence of the early years of 
Justinian's reign. 

There are admittedly also signs of an anti-classical tradition, most obvious 
perhaps in the great Byzantine hymn-writer of the sixth century, Romanos, who 
deserves more attention than I can give him today. He certainly does attack the 
whole notion of a classical pagan education, but he also seems to have been 
well enough trained in classical rhetoric to be able to attack Classics effectively. 
But in the late fifth and sixth centuries we also have strange, weird even, holy 
men living on the tops of pillars, often for many years. Their presence alone 
might not mean much — many societies have strange people — but when we 
find an emperor consulting an uneducated pillar saint about foreign policy and 
apparently accepting his advice (which happens for Daniel the Stylite in the late 
fifth century), then we have to be aware that this is not quite a classical world. ` 
And there is also evidence that the word ‘Hellene’ now meant ‘pagan’, and 
Justinian did conduct persecutions of Hellenes. The world of Classics in the 
sixth century was not entirely rosy. 


HISTORIOGRAPHY AND MALALAS. Now at last, back to historiography and 
Malalas’ Chronicle. Basically the Byzantines had inherited a way of writing 
history that went back to Herodotus and Thucydides in the fifth century BC. 
Such histories were very much about war and politics and were written in a 
grand style. They continued to be written all the way down to the sixth century 
and through the sixth century, which produced a whole string of such historians 
of whom the most famous are Prokopios and Agathias. But we know of other 
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historians of that period such as Menander Protector, with the last example of 
the tradition being Theophylakt Simokatta who wrote in the early seventh 
century. There was admittedly a kind of revival in the eleventh century, which 
owed much to the classical tradition, but it was a revival rather than part of a 
continuous tradition, and the later supposedly classicising writers are subject to 
other influences as well, so it becomes difficult (and probably pointless) to 
distinguish between chronicles and histories. So I think it is reasonable still to 
speak of the end of a continuous classical tradition occurring after Theophylakt 
Simokatta at the beginning of the seventh century. 

These writers in the earlier classicising tradition openly used earlier examples 
of the tradition as models. For instance, Prokopios can describe the bubonic 
plague of 542 in a way that is closely based on Thucydides’ account of a very 
different plague a thousand years earlier, but does.it so skilfully that his account 
is still an accurate description of a bubonic plague (or so I am assured by those 
who know about bubonic plagues on which I have no expertise whatsoever). A 
feature of these historians is to limit their vocabulary as much as they possibly 
can to the vocabulary of the ancients. This poses some problems since Thucy- 
dides obviously does not use the word Christian for instance or related 
terminology. 

Something of a reaction had set in as early as the fourth century. Constan- 
tine's famous bishop, Eusebios, invented two quite different ways of writing 
history. He wrote instead the first Ecclesiastical History which not only covered 
a different kind of subject matter than war and politics, but also avoided a high 
style of language. Eusebios also rejected the classical historians’ fondness for 
invented speeches and instead quoted documents, which was anathema to the 
requirements of style among classicising historians. But although quite a num- 
ber of other ecclesiastical histories soon followed (though his successors on the 
whole reverted to a classicising language), Ecclesiastical Histories also stop 
being written after the end of the sixth century. The last we have is by Evagrios, 
writing probably in the 590s, after which there is a gap of several hundred years. 

Eusebios' other innovation was the creation of a chronicle. In effect this was 
simply a list of dates with events, written in parallel columns, to cover world 
history from Abraham to the present. Unfortunately it does not survive in its 
Greek original and we know it only from Jerome's Latin translation and con- . 
tinuation of it, and from an Armenian version. But from that evidence it clearly 
was not a narrative history. It was really just a time chart or chronological table, 

. though an extremely complex one and a remarkable work of scholarship. 

Whether or not Eusebios’ Chronicle in the early fourth century can be seen as 
the forerunner to Malalas’ Chronicle in the sixth century or linked to it in any 
way is difficult to say. They are totally different kind of works. Malalas’ work is 
a narrative of events while Eusebios has no narrative. Eusebios’ Chronicle is 
essentially a list of dates of various events whereas Malalas has just a few 
occasional dates inserted in his narrative. Possibly those after Eusebios gradu- 
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ally added narrative to his account and, as they did so, began dropping dates but 
on this we can only speculate. Malalas’ Chronicle is in effect the first surviving 
example of the Byzantine World chronicle, telling the history of the world since 
Creation. I really do think it has to be seen as the beginning of a new kind of 
History. In his preface Malalas does admittedly list a number of his prede- 
cessors from whom he says he has copied his chronicle faithfully and possibly 
these may provide the link between him and Eusebios. But I doubt if we can put 
much faith in this, for several reasons. 

First, although Malalas does include Eusebios among his predecessors and 
certainly makes some use of his dating system, he does not make much use of it. 
Second, one of the few of Malalas’ predecessors about whom we know or can 
say anything really is the first one in his list, namely Moses, presumably being 
listed as being the supposed author of the first five books of the Old Testament. 
And here we can say with total confidence that Malalas’ account of biblical 
history owes absolutely nothing to Moses or whoever wrote those early books 
of the Old Testament, even though his information presumably was ultimately 
drawn from it. And third, one gradually learns that Malalas, like other Byzan- 
tine chroniclers, should be trusted least when he claims to be copying from 
someone else. Like other Byzantine writers, he seems to have believed that he 
was most likely to be believed when he gave the impression of copying what 
others had said. So, when he is changing what was in his sources, he will make 
a special effort to persuade his readers that he was just copying. So I also 
suspect that the only reason he states that he has copied his chronicle from 
Moses and a long list of other unknown chroniclers is precisely that he was 
doing no such thing, though he was no doubt making good use of them. But he 
would have been using them to create his own history. 

I mentioned at the beginning that Malalas had a controversial date for 
Creation as being at 6000 BC against a standard Byzantine version of 5500. 
Elizabeth Jeffreys has argued that Malalas” aim to demonstrate the truth of his 
controversial date was the motivation for his History, and I am sure that she is 
right that it is one of his main motivations. I perhaps need to explain that a 
concern for all early Christians was their belief that the world would come to an 
end soon. The question was when this would happen, especially if it was going 
to happen in one's own lifetime. One line of argument was to interpret a line in 
Psalm 91: “A thousand years is but a day in the eyes of the Lord”. If God 
created the world in six days, created Man half way through the sixth day and 
‘rested on the seventh, and if each day is to be calculated as being in fact a 
thousand years, then presumably the incarnation, Christ's arrival on earth to 
redeem Adam, actually occurred half way through the sixth day, that is 5500 
years after Creation in human time. And since God rested at the end of the sixth 
day, which in human time would be 6000 years after Creation and so in Anno 
Domini 500, surely the world was likely to end then too, give or take a few 
years. There is, I think, enough evidence to suggest this was an issue through 
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the late fifth and early sixth century, with some uncertainty about the precision 
of their dating. But what Elizabeth Jeffreys has shown is that Malalas wrote his 
chronicle to demonstrate that this was nonsense, and that Creation had in fact 
occurred in 6000 BC, not 5500. So the end of the sixth millennium marked not 
the End of the World but the Birth of Christ on earth, the Incarnation, and this 
had happened safely in the past and was a date for rejoicing rather than fearing. 

This was, however, a controversial view. Certainly Malalas” dating was rejec- 
ted by the later Byzantine tradition which went firmly back to the notion that 
Creation occurred 5500 years before Christ. The point I want to emphasise is 
that Malalas' Chronicle, like so many of the chronicles that followed, though 
based closely on earlier chronicles (we now call this plagiarism), was written 
for a specific purpose to present a quite independent point of view. I would like 
to say a little more on that, but there is a coda to the question of the End of the 
World. The Byzantines had several dating systems but the main one differed 
from ours by eight years, so the sixth millennium ended in AD 492 in our 
system, not AD 500. Since the world continued, then perhaps it would end at the 
end of the seventh day rather than the sixth. In later Greek tradition they came 
to think they had been out by about 40 years, and perhaps 1453 was meant and 
it marked the Fall of Constantinople to the Turks. But we in Europe (and even 
Australia) know the original counting was right. A thousand years after 492 
brings us to 1492 and Christopher Columbus' discovery of America, when the 
world surely did come to an end. 

To return to Malalas. We do not know enough to pinpoint the literary tradi- 
tion that led to the production of his chronicle. But it is clear that it came out in 
two separate editions: the first one in around 540 or a little earlier, being the 
more detailed, lively and argumentative; and then a desultory continuation with 
little information or narrative that covered the unhappy last years of Justinian's 
long reign. But the two editions do, I think, indicate the changing world. The 
first edition appeared in that period of confidence and energy that marked the 
beginning of Justinian’s reign when there was also so much other literary 
activity. I think it reasonable to see this as the context for the beginning of 
Byzantine Historiography. The desultory second edition was written perhaps 30 
years later, quite possibly by someone else, when all that energy and confidence 
had dissipated. We are at the beginning of a “Dark Age”. 

But before that happened Malalas had created this first surviving Universal 
History. Certainly its view of the distant past is strange. But what that does 
provide is a wonderful reminder that the Byzantines saw their past and what 
was significant about it in a very different way from our way of seeing that past. 
Hence Malalas” willingness to omit the entire Classical period from his chro- 
nicle. But when Malalas reached his own lifetime, he becomes a very valuable 
primary source. I referred earlier to the four big events of Justinian's reign: the 
codification of Roman Law, the building of Hagia Sophia, the closing of Plato's 
Academy, and the recapture of the West. Malalas is our only source to include 
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all four items, and I have argued elsewhere that he is a more reliable interpreter 
of the feel of the period than his more acclaimed classicising contemporary 
Prokopios. Whereas the classicising historians were required by their self- 
imposed rules of genre to stick to war and politics, the chronicler could reveal a 
very different emphasis. I would also suggest that the whole structuring of 
Malalas' narrative in 18 books was aimed at demonstrating the victory of Chri- 
stianity over paganism (the annunciation occurs in the final sentence of Book 9 
at the half-way point, so Christ is born in the opening sentence of Book 10); and 
also seeing the Christian Roman Empire (that is the Byzantine Empire) as the 
natural and rightful successor to the Jewish Hebrew and pagan Roman empires 
(with 6 of his 18 books on each). But there is not space to discuss that now. 

There is so much else to Malalas, particularly his narrative, which I have had 
to omit. Perhaps you can let me end with one story which Malalas certainly 
told, though I shall use the version from another manuscript (Cod. Paris. Gr. 
1710): 


There turned up a man called Andrew who travelled from village to village. He had with 
him a light-coloured dog of medium size, with cropped ears. and tail. This dog, when 
ordered by his trainer, would do some amazing things. Unbeknown to the dog, the man 
would take from bystanders gold and silver rings and coins of different emperors. He 
would place them on the ground and cover them with dung. He would then command the 
dog to come and pick up from the earth each man's ring and give it to him. Everyone 
was astonished. Then he would say to the same dog, “Bring me the coin of the emperor 
Leo”. After a search the dog would pick it up in his mouth and give it. Then he would 
say, “Give me Zeno”s”, and he gave it; likewise he brought the coin of any other emperor 
when so instructed. Furthermore, in the presence of a crowd of men and women, he 
would point out women who were pregnant, fornicators, adulterers, the generous and the 
misers, all quite accurately. In the case of pregnant women he would guess whether they 
carried a male or a female child and they gave birth [as predicted]. So everyone was 
amazed and many people said that the dog had the spirit of Python. He was also 
defective in his eyes. (trans. in Mango and Scott 1997, 325) 


I will only add that the same story was still being told by about the last of the 
Byzantine chroniclers, Manuel Malaxos, writing under the Ottoman Turks in 
the late sixteenth century, though he has Andrew's dog, still in the reign of 
Justinian, identifying the coins of Ottoman Sultans a millennium in the future. 
Malalas stood at the beginning of a remarkable tradition. 
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The Classical Tradition in 
Byzantine Historiography 


At the end of the scholia on Thucydides, there is a sixteen-line poem on Thucy- 
dides by the twelfth-century commentator Tzetzes. l 


TZETZES' FAREWELL TO THUCYDIDES 


Thucydides, Athens had served you more fit 
If they’d thrown both yourself and your book in the pit, 
Instead of just banishing you into Thrace. 


An historian’s job’s to recount what took place 
In the passage of time, but you simply daze us 
With wooden constructions and smoke-screen-like phrases. 


For if I, the bold fellow inditing these rhymes, 

I, Tzetzes (who've read many books on your times, 

And knew all the matters you try to explain) 

Have found the whole scheme of them lost from my brain 
Thanks to your crooked clauses, you Zeus-stricken dolt, 
You distorted remains of a swift thunderbolt — 

Then what'll become of one less learned's a mystery! 


Now hear the best method of writing a history: 
Be grave and be clear, be persuasive and bland, 
Be fierce when it's needed, and sometimes expand.! 


Tzetzes’ complaints about Thucydides are old and may well have been drawn 
from the criticisms made by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in the first century. But it is 
tempting to take Tzetzes' final two lines of advice to Thucydides, on the qualities 
that his history ought to have contained, as a brief statement about the ideals of 
twelfth-century Byzantine historical writing. Most of it looks innocuous enough, 
but two words are of some interest: First peistikos, which Stanford translated as 
*persuasive" and the lexica seem to support this as against a meaning such as 
“trustworthy” or “reliable.” “Persuasive” is a rather odd quality for a history and I 


1. Translation (with text) by W.B. Stanford, “Tzetzes farewell to Thucydides", Greece and 
Rome, 11 (1941-2), 40-1. 
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shall return to it later. The other word is glukus, which Stanford translated as 
“bland,” but which has a rather more positive quality as “sweet” or “charming.” 
Though this too may seem a rather odd quality in a history, Gyula Moravesik, in his 
study on classicism in Byzantine historiography, has shown that it is a quality that 
the Byzantines demanded from history and that it too has a long history, going 
back at least to Lucian in the second century.? Moravcsik showed that this charm 
was given by the use of classical allusions and the imitation of classical passages, a 
point which has been reinforced by Herbert Hunger in his article *On the Imitation 
of Antiquity in Byzantine Literature”.3 Moravcsik and Hunger between them cover 
both the reasons why Byzantine historians imitated classical passages, their tech- 
niques in imitation and the problem of how this affected their reliability. To 
Hunger and Moravcsik we need only add Averil and Alan Cameron's study on the 
retention of a classical vocabulary by Christian writers, often with bizarre effects.^ 
These three articles will suffice for most of the major questions, but there is still an 
important general question which has not been discussed, and that is whether the 
Byzantine historians continued the tradition of the classical Greek historians in 
their approach to their subject and in their methods and concept of history. 

I shall argue in this paper that the Byzantine approach to the writing of history 
after the seventh century was fundamentally different from that of the classical 
Greek historians; that the distinctive features of Byzantine historiography had 
begun to develop even earlier; and that the imitation of classical writers is no more 
than a way of adorning the Byzantine tradition, or is at most an additional weapon 
which can be exploited to add subtlety to the interpretation of meaning, but which 
does not interfere with an independent Byzantine way of recording and interpret- 
ing the past. Such imitation will not then be evidence for a classical tradition in 
Byzantine historiography. . 

The classicist who begins to read Anna Komnene’s Alexiad ought to be quickly 
aware of three simple facts. The first is Anna’s claim that she has an excellent 
knowledge of the classics. The second is the presence of some of the more distinctive 
features of the classical historians, such as the carefully worked preface, the formal 
speeches, the learned digressions and the apparent stress on tyche, chance or fate, as 
an important factor in causation. The third fact is that Anna’s history, despite her 
use of classical motifs, is still a different kind of history from that written by 
Thucydides or any other surviving classical historian. 

1 doubt if anyone will quarrel with my first two facts, but I will need to make a 
case for my third, that Anna’s history is a different kind of work. I do not mean 
here simply that the Alexiad is written within a Christian framework. For although 


2. G. Moravesik, “Klassizismus in byzantinischen Geschichtsschreibung", Polychronion, 
Festschrift F. Dolger z. 75. Geburtstag (Heidelberg, 1966), 366-77. 

3. H. Hunger, “On the Imitation (mimesis) of Antiquity in Byzantine Literature”, DOP, 23-24 
(1969-70), 15-38. 

4. A.M. and A.D.E. Cameron, “Christianity and Tradition in the Historiography of the Late 
Empire”, CQ, 14 (1964), 316-28. 
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that is the most striking initial difference, it is not in my view the fundamental dif- 
ference in terms of approach to the subject, at least in Anna's case. For though it 
would be going too far to equate the role of Christianity in Anna's work with that 
of tyche in, say, Thucydides or Polybius, it is still fair to claim that Anna does not 
often let Christianity interfere with her interpretation of events, but rather she uses 
the judgement of God as a way of reinforcing an interpretation which she will have 
already made in purely human terms. To this extent the presence of Christianity 
can be played down, though not excluded, in any attempt at. pinpointing the 
difference between Anna's work and that of her classical predecessors. 

The significant difference, I suggest, lies rather in the intrusion of the author's 
person into the subject, and this goes not only for Anna but for a number of 
Byzantine historians. The classical historian intrudes into his history only to give his 
qualifications for dealing with his subject and occasionally to mention his own 
experience where other evidence is lacking. But despite usually being a man of 
affairs, he does not have a personal stake in the subject-matter, or, if he does, it 
only comes in on the fringes of his work. Herodotus was recording the achievements 
of men in general and the conflict between Greece and Persia in particular. This did 
involve him in using his own observations from time to time, but at no stage can we 
say that the history is about Herodotus, his travels and his friends. Thucydides was 
certainly involved personally in the Peloponnesian war and recorded the events that 
led to his banishment, which in turn may well have coloured his presentation of one 
of the main protagonists, Cleon. But this only affects a few incidents and has 
nothing to do with his approach, apart from the fact that his banishment gave him 
the leisure for his task. This detachment is equally true of Xenophon, Polybius and 

.the other Greek historians. The Byzantine historians stand in marked contrast. 
. Anna writes to ensure that her father’s achievements are recognised appropriately. 
Likewise her husband, Bryennios, wrote his history partly to please his mother-in- 
law, Eirene, and partly because his feeling about his father-in-law, Alexios, was too 
deep for him “to pass over his deeds in silence so that they would perish in the 
abyss of forgetfulness”.® Rather earlier, Michael Attaleiates explained that he did 
not wish to resemble the wicked servant who hid the Lord's talent, but hoped to be 
judged rather "for preserving the memory of the emperor Botaneiates' valour and 
incomparable deeds and for impelling his readers to imitate them"." As Georgina 
Buckler generalized: *The Byzantine who began to write a history or a chronicle 
felt that he was entering on a solemn and exalted task, a duty owed to the dead and 
still more a service to be rendered to the living”. It is the duty owed to the living 


5. Anna Komnene, Alexiad, Prooimion, II, ed. B. Leib, I (Paris, 1967), 4. 

6. Nikephoros Bryennios, Hyle Historias, Prooimion, 11, ed. P. Gautier (CFHB, 9, Brussels, 
1975), 73. This and the following passages are conveniently collected and discussed by 
G. Buckler, Anna Comnena, A Study (Oxford, 1929), 226-9, a work to which I am greatly 


indebted. 
7. Michael Attaleiates, Historia, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1853), 322. 
8. Op.cit., 229. 
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that is given more emphasis, though rather less kindly, by N. Iorga's description of 
George Pachymeres’ history as “worth just as much as the political accomplish- 
ments of his imperial master, the deplorable Andronicus II".? Pachymeres has since 
been strongly defended by Angeliki Laiou,!? who, however, makes an even more 

. telling judgement on the history of John Kantakouzenos as “an apologia for his 
imperial friend and for himself", adding that "very little else is allowed to intrude 
into Kantakouzenos' effort to convince posterity that right was on his side during 
the civil war". Laiou continues that “this biased account is balanced by the equally 
biased account of Gregoras, the supporter of Andronicus II, who wrote his history 
of the civil war from the viewpoint of Constantinople". 

Now I need to make quite clear that I am not suggesting that Byzantine historians 
are biased and that classical historians are objective. I am certainly not competent 
to discuss the question of bias in Byzantine historians, and I do not consider 
classical historians to be by any means altogether objective. (I merely refer with 
approval to Virginia Hunter's recent book, Thucydides, the Artful Reporter, of 
which the concluding chapter is entitled, The Least Objective Historian).!! Whether 
classical and Byzantine historians exhibit bias in their works is not my present 
concern. Rather I am concerned with the much simpler point of the kind of 
involvement the historian had with his subject matter. The classical historian tradi- 
tionally had a rather detached approach to his general subject, even when it involved 
him personally. A number of Byzantine historians chose their subject just because it 
did concern them personally, and their object in writing was to ensure that their 
viewpoint was properly represented. 

This personal concern is reflected in the emphasis given to the subject matter. 
The Byzantine histories, from the tenth century on, are often about an individual 
or a family, or at any rate the focus is on the individual or family. Certainly, in this 
period, the great dynastic families are becoming increasingly important, so it is right 
and proper that there should be emphasis on the family. But the Byzantine 
historians do not detach or distance themselves from their subject. They are talking 
about their own family or their own leader. So, in addition to the matter of 
personal involvement, the type of subject matter itself separates the Byzantine 
from the classical historian, where the emphasis is on the period rather than the 
individual. This is true for classical historians even in cases where the title might 
suggest a concern with the individual, such as Theopompus' Philippica and Arrian's 

: Alexander. Theopompus' work only survives in fragments and in notices, but it is 
generally agreed that Philip simply provided the starting point for this prolific 
world history in fifty-eight books, or at most that Philip was the connecting theme 


9. N. lorga, “Médaillons d'histoire littéraire byzantine", Byzantion, 2 (1925), 291-2, trans. 
A.E. Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins, The Foreign Policy of Andronicus II 1282- 
1328 (Cambridge, Mass., 1972), 345. 


10. Ibid., 345-50. 


11. V. Hunter, Thucydides the Artful Reporter (Toronto. 1973). For a recent discussion se 
W.R. Connor, “A post-modernist Thucydides?", CJ, 73 (1977), 289-98. on see 
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in a series of extensive digressions. The full title of Arrian's work is the Anabasis of 

Alexander, which is in imitation of Xenophon's Anabasis, and, as with Xenophon's 

work, the emphasis is on the events, the anabasis, rather than on Xenophon or 

Alexander. So, though Alexander obviously looms large in Arrian's Anabasis, the 

subject matter is intended to be about the campaigns rather than the individual, 

whereas the Byzantine historians are concerned with preserving the memory of the 
individual rather than simply the period. 

So the subject deals with an individual or family with whom the author is 
involved and whose fame the author feels ought to be recalled to memory. This is 
usually set out in the preface, a section of the work where Byzantine historians 
generally imitate their classical models most closely. This in fact helps us to see the 
difference more clearly. A feature of the classical preface which the Byzantine 
historian particularly stresses, is the need for truth, which is all very admirable. But 
the Byzantine *doth protest too much methinks". In fact the stress on the need for 
truth generally provides the Byzantine with his excuse for writing a history in the 
first place, namely to rewrite history. Whereas the classical historian limits his com- 
plaints to his predecessors’ methods, the Byzantine frequently accuses his pre- 
decessors of distortion or of picking the wrong subject. Early epitomizers had 
“failed in accuracy”, as Kedrenos puts it, “because each put forward his own 
subject, one for instance the praise of an emperor, one the blame of a patriarch, 
another the eulogy of a friend".!? Gregoras’ preface includes a diatribe against 
the wilful distortions of previous historians, which he puts in the mouth of his hero 
the emperor Andronikos II. His history aims to set things right and. thus show the 
value of history.!? Anna Komnene assures us that she would not betray truth under 
the guise of history.!^ Hence her need to do justice to the reputation of her father. 
Thus, for the Byzantine, truth is often linked with the promotion of his or her 
subject. So Attaleiates tells us that history is useful and that he feels bound to write 
so that "things worthy of record may not, through the passing of time, be buried in 
the depths of oblivion, but may have an undying memorial".!5 If he had not 
preceded this classical preface with a laudatory address to the emperor whose fame, 
as he finally admits, it was the object of his history to preserve, the difference from 
the classical historian might not have been so clear. Attaleiates is not merely offer- 
ing a different kind of subject, the study of an individual, he is also presenting a 
case, the fame of that individual. The classical Greek historian on the other hand 
begins with the problem of recording and explaining the events over a period of 
12. George Kedrenos, Historiarum Compendium, ed. I. Bekker, I (Bonn, 1838), 4-5, trans. 

Buckler, op.cit., 228. 

13. Gregoras’ opening sentence also shows that he believed that the subject of previous 
histories was the lives of men and he also believed, probably as a result of misunderstand- 
ing Thucydides, that the study of history enabled its readers to predict the future. Like- 
wise, Kedrenos, despite his complaints about others, still sees history as having a didactic 
purpose. His history is to be a guide. 

14. Anna Komnene, Alexiad, XV 3.4, ed. Leib, III, 196. 


15. Michael Attaleiates, Historia, ed. Bekker, 8, trans. Buckler, op.cit., 227. 
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time. His explanation may well involve bias or careful selection or twisting of facts 
to fit a predetermined theory (such as the balance of nature in Herodotus or the 
cycle of constitutions in Polybius) but he does at least begin with the problem. But 
when the Byzantine links truth with the promotion of the fame of his subject and 
that subject is a person and his family, then he is seeing history in quite different 
terms. He begins with a ready interpretation, the fame of his subject, and his job is 
simply to persuade his audience that this is so. He may well tackle his subject 
honestly and the outcome, in terms of reliability, may well be as good or better 
than the classical-historian. Anna's truthfulness and reliability have generally been 
strongly defended against the accusations of distortion. But there is a world of 
difference in approach between her and Thucydides. And although I am not 
yet convinced that Tzetzes, in his demand that a historian be peistikos really means 
*persuasive" rather than "convincing" or "reliable", we do not need Tzetzes to see 
that some of his contemporaries used history as a way of presenting a case and of 
promoting their family or leader. 

I say “some of his contemporaries" because I cannot pretend that I could show 
that all Byzantine historians saw history as a kind of propaganda. So far as I can 
judge this would not be true of Kinnamos for instance. But then anyone who felt 
that Xenophon's Cyropaedeia was a model for a historian and who turned to 
Procopius for the arrangement of material (and Kinnamos did both these things), is 
not going to have a particularly strong case for being counted in the classical tradi- 
tion of historiography. George Pachymeres in the fourteenth century may have a 
better claim, and his impartiality and reliability, as I have mentioned, have been 
championed convincingly by Angeliki Laiou. Pachymeres stated in traditional 
fashion that he was writing the history of his time for the benefit of future genera- 
tions, and that he was sworn to truth and impartiality. “For truth . . . is the soul of 
history and he who prefers lies to the truth is sacrilegious”.16 But Pachymeres then 
emphasizes his concern for truth by stating that if there were truths which he could 
not reveal, he preferred to omit them rather than lie, “for it is better for posterity 
to be ignorant of something than to be wrongly informed". So Pachymeres, again 
with didactic purpose, wrote the truth and nothing but the truth, but certainly not 
the whole truth. We may note the distinction between Thucydides who omits 
matters because he cannot find out the truth, and Pachymeres whose omissions 
occur because he cannot tell the truth. Niketas Choniates likewise does not seem to 
be a propagandist for any individual or family. His didactic purpose was moral for 
he believed that it was right for history to attack vice and so aimed at writing the 
truth, and for this purpose argued that his language needed to be simple because he 
aimed at getting his message across to workmen, soldiers and women." ' So, though 


16. George Pachymeres, Michael Palaeologus, ed. 1. Bekker (Bonn, 1835), 12, trans. Laiou, 
op.cit., 346. 
17. Niketas Choniates, Historia, ed. J.A. von Dieten (CFHB, 11.1, Berlin, 1975), 3. 
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here truth is associated with simple language, it is still seen in terms of persuasion, 
of presenting a case or message. But the oddest statement about truth comes from 
Anna Komnene. She complained that she had no written material about her father 
to work on except “worthless and altogether trifling compositions . . . (which are) 
simple in diction and artless and adhering to truth, not displaying any affectation or 
trailing along in rhetorical bombast”.15 That is, Anna associates truth with work 
that is considered worthless and trifling, whereas what she prefers is affectation. 
She does of course go on to point out that she is able to develop these truthful 
trifles into worthwhile true history, presumably by the addition of persuasive 
bombast. 

I have shown that some of the major Byzantine historians of the twelfth to four- 
teenth centuries were doing something rather different from the ancient historians 
of classical times, despite their imitation of some of the characteristics of the 
classical tradition. The question that needs to be asked now is whether these dif- 
ferences simply reflect natural developments within a continuous classical tradition, 
or whether there is a clear break in the classical tradition and that these historians 
are part of a different Byzantine tradition to which a certain amount of classical 
imitation is encrusted. This necessarily involves a rapid cruise past some major land- 
marks of Byzantine historiography. 

It would be rash to argue a virtually uninterrupted classical tradition in Greek 
historiography lasting from ancient times to the mid-sixth or early seventh century. 
For one thing, there is the notable gap of the entire fourth century A.D., which, 
one feels, really ought to have produced a worthwhile classical history in Greek. It 
did not. There does not seem to have been a classicizing historian of note, writing in 
Greek, between Dexippus at the end of the third century and Eunapius at the 
beginning of the fifth (neither of whose histories survive). But nonetheless the 
conservatism of the classical tradition is still în a healthy enough state in the time of 
Procopius, Agathias and Theophylact Simocatta. These three are still concerned 
with events rather than individuals, remain detached from their subject and, despite 
béing Christians as Averil Cameron has shown,*? cannot call a bishop a bishop or a 
church a church without apology for polluting a supposedly pure Attic diction with 
new-fangled Christian terminology. 

But there are by now two important rival branches of historical writing: the 
ecclesiastical history and the Christian world chronicle. Their origins are best dis- 
cussed by Momigliano who points out that ecclesiastical history is the fourth-century 
Christian answer to pagan political historiography, but that the Christian chronicle 
goes back even earlier.20 He points out that well before the fourth century the 
church had developed its concept of the providential economy of history and of the 


18. Anna Komnene, Alexiad, XIV.7.7, ed. Leib, III, 176. 

19. Averil Cameron, “The Scepticism of Procopius", Historia, 15 (1966), 466-82. 

20. A. Momigliano, “Pagan and Christian Historiography in the Fourth Century A.D.”, The 
Conflict between Paganism and Christianity in the Fourth Century, ed. A. Momigliano, 
(Oxford, 1963), 79-99, esp. 82-5. i 
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unmistakable pattern of divine intervention in history; that Christian chronology 
was also a philosophy of history touching upon the essentials of the destiny of men, 
and that even for Eusebius chronology was something between an exact science and 
an instrument of propaganda. But the idea of Christian history as propaganda is 
best illustrated by a Latin history, the work of Augustine's pupil Orosius, which he 
entitled, with commendable clarity of purpose, A History against the Pagans. Recog- 
nition of the distinction in genre between pagan and ecclesiastical history is well 
illustrated by Procopius with his unfulfilled promise to write a separate ecclesiastical 
history and by Agathias who never mentions the fifth oecumenical council (arguably 
the major event of the period he covers) presumably as a subject not fit for proper 
history. But it is to the Christian world-chronicle that I want to draw particular 
attention. o 

It began in the third century with Julius Africanus but its earliest surviving 
example is John Malalas in the sixth century. These chronicles have the noble 
concept of history as the working out of God's plan for the world and therefore 
begin with Adam and continue down to the author's own lifetime. The grandeur of 
this concept is unfortunately rather destroyed in practice since the chroniclers 
manage to include vast amounts of trivia, presumably on the assumption that 
everything and anything must be relevant to man's destiny, although it would also 
seem that God's plan for mankind did not have room for democracies or republics, 
temporary aberrations, we must assume, of the distant past when presumably 
nothing of importance could have happened. The only memorable form of govern- 
ment for the chronicler, indeed probably the only comprehensible form, was 
monarchy such as existed at Byzantium. So, although it may not surprise a classicist 
that a Greek writer like Malalas could skip the entire Roman Republic, moving 
easily from the expulsion of the kings in 509 B.C. to the death of Julius Caesar in 
44 B.C., it may still come as a shock that a Byzantine Greek, who after all had a 
duty to preserve the classical Greek tradition, could also omit the entire fifth 
century B.C. and with it any reference to Athenian democracy. Instead Malalas 
chooses to tell us of the Athenian kings (who seem to include Solon, Thales of Miletus 
and Aeschylus) before moving to the court of Philip II of Macedon (where Malalas 
unhappily locates Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Socrates and Pythagoras)?! 

Passing by this rather unfashionable perspective on Greek civilization, the point I 
want to make is that Byzantine chronography is still history written with a purpose 
and plan, history that presents an argument, however mystifying it may be. It is 
history written to demonstrate the working out of God's plan for mankind. The 
importance of this is that it is the world-chronicle alone which emerges from the 
dark ages of the seventh and eighth centuries. For, unless I am mistaken, it is not 
only classical history that disappears after Theophylact Simocatta, but there is 
hardly a trace of further Greek ecclesiastical history. Instead at the beginning of the 


21. John Malalas, Chronographia, ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn, 1831), 72.6-9 (Athenian kings); 161. 
5-10 (Philip's court). 
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ninth century, we have the chronicle of George Synkellos which goes from Adam to 
283 A.D., and its continuation from 284 to 813 A.D., which has always been attri- 
buted to George's friend Theophanes, but which Cyril Mango has recently shown to 
be mainly, if not entirely, also the work of George.22 

It takes some agility to work Theophanes into a paper on the classical tradition, 
since he manifestly does not belong. But the initial point I need to make about his 
chronicle is that, although Theophanes appears to be an unoriginal compiler who 
simply links together large passages taken verbatim from earlier sources, his chronicle 
still has a deliberate theme. It is still a kind of propaganda, presenting a clear view 
of God's purpose which, in Byzantine fashion, is seen in the relationship between 
the successive emperors' piety and the fortunes of the empire. That the arrangement 
of material was not made entirely without thought has been suggested recently by 
Citurov, (whose work I know only from abstracts) and by Jenny Ferber,?3 who 
argues that for the reign of Heraclius, Theophanes deliberately rearranged the 
chronology so that Heraclius” career would fit a suitably schematic pattern of piety 
and success at war under the patronage of the Mother of God from 610 to 627/8 
and of impiety leading to failure in battle between 628/9 and 641. To achieve this, 
Theophanes postdated Heraclius’ monotheletism by at least a decade, telescoping 
all his heresy into the one year 628/9, as well as predating Heraclius' restoration of 
the True Cross to fit it into the period of piety and success. Similar patterns are, in 
my view, created by Theophanes for each of the earlier emperors through some 
careful editing of his sources. Sometimes, certainly, his editing is crude, so leaving a 
trail of inconsistencies and contradictions, and much of the patterning may be the 
work of his sources. But the credit for the consistency in presentation over a large 
number of reigns (at least from Diocletian in the third century to Heraclius in the 
seventh) must surely go to a single editor, be it George or Theophanes. The success 
or failure of each emperor is shown to depend on his piety, which is judged in terms 
of his respect for icons and relics, his support of the church, which is good and 
which is distinguished firmly, if tendentiously, from his interference in church 
affairs, which is bad, and so on. 

The two points that I want to make here are, first, that Theophanes uses history 
as a form of persuasion, for history proves that piety is a prerequisite for success 
and vice-versa; and, second, that the unit of history is the reign of an individual 
emperor. For despite Theophanes' annalistic treatment and careful calculation for 
individual years, his interpretation of history relies considerably on treating the 
reign of an emperor as a complete unit, in fact the basic unit, which he judges as 
beneficial or otherwise for the empire. 


22. C. Mango, “Who wrote the chronicle of Theophanes?”, ZVI, 18 (1978), 9-17. 

23. LS. Citurov, “Feofan — kompilator Feofilakta Simokatty”, Antilnaja drevnost'i srednie 
veka, 10 (1973), 203-6; idem, “Feofan Ispovednik — kompilator Prokopija”, Viz Vrem, 37 
(1976), 62-73. J. Ferber, "Theophanes on Heraclius", Byzantine Papers, Proceedings of 
the First Australian Conference for Byzantine Studies held in Canberra 17-19 May 1978 
(Byzantina Australiensia, 1, forthcoming). 
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My two points about Theophanes, that it is eristic history and treats individual 
reigns as the basic units, need to be remembered when we turn to Theophanes' 
successors of the mid-tenth century. For we are by now in a period of classical 
revival. ““The Classical Background of the Scriptores Post Theophanem" is the title 
of an excellent study by Romilly Jenkins.24 Jenkins stressed three main points. 
First, that this was the first time that history was seen in terms of the reign of an 
individual emperor instead of in longer eras. Second, that each individual reign was 
carefully judged and interpreted. Third, that the means to this presentation of the 
individual emperors was the careful study of three main genres of classical literature: 
biography, encomium and history. 

Much the same points were made in another study by Jenkins entitled 
“Constantine VIPs Portrait of Michael III".?5 Jenkins’ articles are of course excel- 
lently documented and argued, so I need to draw attention now only to those parts 
where I am not entirely in agreement. First, I am suggesting that the study of the 
individual reign was already present in Theophanes' chronicle. Here Jenkins rejected 
Theophanes’ emperors because they were mere puppets whereas the portraits by 
Theophanes Continuatus were real individuals. I would not disagree with this 
account of the difference, but the higher quality of writing in the Continuatus and 
the fact that each of the first five reigns is a complete and separate work seems to 
have led Jenkins to overlook Theophanes' earlier use of the individual reign as a 
unit of history. 

My second query about Jenkins' discussion is his claim that the presentation of 
these reigns relies on. classical history. His demonstration of the use of biography 
and encomium is certainly thoroughly convincing. There can now be no doubt that 
the authors of Theophanes Continuatus turned to Plutarch and to Isocrates for the 
organisation and arrangement of their material, drew on their classical masters for 
suitable models which could be adapted to their own subjects, and in particular 
developed their techniques in character portrayal from the study of Plutarch and 
Isocrates. My query is limited to Jenkins' claim about a similar reliance on the 
historian Polybius. However, Jenkins' actual analysis attributed a more limited role 
to Polybius. His influence was only discerned in "the Continuer's tentative efforts 
towards objectivity". And that, as Jenkins pointed out, meant only that the 
characters (as distinct from the reigns) of the sovereigns covered by the Continuer 
*receive a treatment which, though less objective than they deserve, is a good deal 
fairer than they could have received in any other epoch since antiquity”. If that can 
be totally attributed to Polybius, about which Iam not entirely convinced, and is the 
total effect of Polybius on the Continuer, then that influence is still rather limited. 


24. R.J.H. Jenkins, "The Classical Background of the Scriptores post Theophanem", DOP, 8 
(1954), 13-30, reprint Studies on Byzantine History of the Ninth and Tenth Centuries 
(London, 197 0). Cf. P.J. Alexander, “Secular Biography at Byzantium", Speculum 15 
(1940), 194-209. 

25. RJ.H. Jenkins, “Constantine VII's portrait of Michael III", Bull. Ac. R. Belg. Cl. Lettr., 
34 (1948), 71-7, reprint Studies on Byzantine History (London, 1970). 
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For, as Jenkins also points out, “the reigns of the emperors who immediately 
preceded Basil I could not be represented as other than uniformly disastrous, 
because it was part of the imperial myth that Basil supervened to bring salvation 
after fifty years of uninterrupted decline”. Though I accept Jenkins’ point in his 
context, for the general historian this is still a somewhat limited advance in 
objectivity. 

Now the valuable points that emerge from Jenkins’ study — and they are 
extremely valuable — are that Byzantine historiography is still very much a kind 
of propaganda, that it is concerned with individual emperors, and that when 
Byzantine historiography begins to be influenced by a classical revival, the main 
source of that influence is not classical historiography but biography, if I may here 
combine biography and encomium. That is, Theophanes Continuatus not merely 
continues the historiographic tradition of Theophanes, but reinforces this during 
the classical revival by turning to biography rather than history for its inspiration. 
That the biographic trend continued in the eleventh century with Psellos’ Chronó- 
graphia can be most economically illustrated by the title of its Penguin translation 
*Fourteen Byzantine Rulers". And from Psellos we can return to Anna Komnene 
who herself lifted large chunks of Psellos verbatim for the Alexiad. 

The point of my sprint through Byzantine historiography is to suggest that it has 
a distinct tradition quite separate from classical Greek historiography. It is a branch 
of propaganda or advertisement (even if it is honest advertisement) and takes as its 
main subject individual rulers. It may turn to the classics for help, but when it does 
so it turns to biography rather than history. But in Anna's Alexiad, the various dis- 
tinctive features of classical historiography (the preface, the formal speeches and 
the learned digressions) are certainly present. As a result Georgina Buckler argued 
that Anna’s “likenesses to (Thucydides) are both fundamental and superficial”.26 
But Buckler also pointed out, with far greater authority than I can, that Anna 
“cannot be said to draw upon (Thucydides”) facts to any appreciable extent, nor 
upon his vocabulary as much as she does in the case of the later historian 
Plutarch”.27 Buckler in fact does not give any convincing borrowings by Anna from 
Thucydides and points out that for incidents where Anna could have turned to 
Thucydides, she in fact uses Plutarch — the most telling instance being the account 
of Alexios' taking church property for his soldiers, for which Anna turned to 
Plutarch's version rather than Thucydides' of Pericles' stripping plate from statues of 
the goddess Athena for the war expenses. As Buckler states, Anna borrows 
frequently from Plutarch's vocabulary and “would appear to have carefully studied 
him”.28 It is perhaps also of interest to point out here that Tzetzes, with whose 
attack on Thucydides I began this paper, also owned a copy of Plutarch.?? 


26. Buckler, op.cit., 205. 

27. Ibid., 206. 

28. Ibid., 489. 

29. Ibid., 206, note 2, citing Krumbacher, 526. 
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Now the point I am trying to make here is that Plutarch was of much greater 

importance to Anna than was Thucydides. I trust I have also shown that Anna's 
choice of subject and approach to it fits my suggested distinct Byzantine tradition. 
The apparent elements of classical historiography in Anna's work are, I suggest, best 
viewed as accretions to that tradition rather than as part of it. They do not affect 
the author's grasp of the subject. And perhaps had Anna known her Thucydides 
better, the elaborate speeches which she introduced into her narrative might not 
have been quite so wearisome. But with John Kantakouzenos in the fourteenth 
century, we do have, as Hunger has recently pointed out, a very conscious and com- 
petent imitator and adaptor of Thucydides, especially in his description of the 
plague but also in his accounts of the evils of civil war and of the revolution of the 
zealots in Thessalonike, which make good use of Thucydides’ account of stasis on 
Kerkyra."" It. may seem perverse to describe these imitations as accretions to a 
Byzantine tradition rather than as an integral part of the historiographic heritage 
which writers such as Anna and Kantakouzenos could draw upon. But to do that 
would obscure the important point that these Byzantine historians approach the 
subject in a quite different spirit from their classical predecessors. Kantakouzenos, 
like Anna, is still concerned with history as a means of advertising himself and his 
friends. He is still concerned with individual emperors rather than recording and 
understanding a period. His Thucydidean imitations are really part of this self- 
advertisement, another way of parading his own worth and distinction. However 
well Kantakouzenos adapts Thucydides to his own subject and society, Thucydides 
does not interfere with his understanding of what history is about. He may learn 
from Thucydides about how to handle particular episodes but this is a matter of 
literary technique rather than of historical outlook. 
' This is not to deny the importance of a more general interpretation of the 
classical tradition for the Byzantine historian. Educated Byzantine writers, such as 
Anna and Kantakouzenos, obviously did draw on their classical reading and made 
good use of their training in rhetoric. The studies by Moravcsik, Hunger and the 
Camerons, which I mentioned at the outset, provide ample testimony for that. But 
though their classical education separates the more sophisticated writers from the 
early world chroniclers, it does not obliterate their unacknowledged and probably 
unconscious acceptance of an approach to history which owed nothing to the 
Greek classics. 

There is, however, still the Latin tradition which must at least be considered as a 
possible source of the Byzantines’ biographic and propagandist or apologetic 
approach. For Latin historiography generally concentrates on the individual and is, 
despite Tacitus, by no means written sine ira et studio. Undoubtedly too the 
Byzantines were the heirs of a world in which one individual, the emperor, was 
dominant, which must inevitably be reflected in any history. However it is difficult 
30. H. Hunger, “Thukydides bei Johannes Kantakuzenos. Beobachtungen zur Mimesis”, JOB, 
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to find a point of contact between the Byzantine writers and the Latin tradition. 
Cassius Dio, who certainly knew his Roman sources, was read through much of the 
Byzantine era. But although he was the best source used by the Byzantines for 
Roman history, he does not seem to have been used by the early world chroniclers, 
such as Malalas and the Paschal Chronicler, who remained abysmally ignorant of 
Roman history. And though the sixth-century classicizing historians were writing at 

„a time when the emperor's dominance had long been established, they could still 
write history in the classical Greek manner where the emphasis, at least in intent, is 
on the events rather than on the individual emperor, and where the historian does 
not intrude much on his narrative. That is, the Byzantine tradition develops in 
writers who do not have any contact with the Latin tradition, while the classical 
Greek tradition survives several centuries of Roman emperors. 

However I would like to end this paper by making three observations about 
Procopius, one of the last writers in the real classical tradition. 

First, his preface to the Persian Wars. This, as has often been observed, is a 
farrago of Herodotus and Thucydides. And just as Thucydides had justified his 
subject as the greatest war by slighting the strength of armies in the Trojan war and 
later, so Procopius justifies the claims of the Justinianic wars by pointing to the 
improvement in armour. But from the vantage point of the sixth century A.D., his 
„comparison is still only made with the armour of Homeric times. To add to this 
absurdity, Procopius, following Thucydides, sketches in a century of historical 
background to his main subject. But he does this by a series of highly enjoyable, if 
uninformative, Herodotean-ike tales about the Persians. I would like to rescue 
Procopius from the charge of stupidity by suggesting that he is in fact playing a 
sophisticated game by poking fun at his classical models. His prologue makes highly 
enjoyable light reading, but is not meant to be taken too seriously. But this kind of 
game can only be played once. We are at the end of the tradition. 

Second, as a prelude to the Vandal War, Procopius has a curious wise-adviser 
sequence. Justinian, eager to send an expedition against the Vandals, is advised 
against it by John of Cappadocia, who persuades him to abandon his plans. But 
then Justinian is visited by a bishop who tells him of a dream in which God assured 
Justinian of victory. Justinian, of course, now changes his mind once more and the 
Vandal expedition takes place. Procopius” model is the opening of Herodotus, VII, 
where Xerxes is dissuaded from his Greek campaigns by the wise adviser Artabanus, 
but is subsequently convinced of victory following two dreams which he believes 
were sent by God. Now, the wise-adviser theme is common enough in ancient 
historiography. But the adviser is always right, and the ruler who disregards the 
advice is wrong. Procopius may appear to have reversed it here. But Professor 
Hunger has pointed out the delight which a Byzantine audience took in catching 
classical allusions.?! The Byzantine reader of Procopius, who knew his classical 
historians can hardly have failed to pick up the inference that, in Procopius’ view, 
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the Vandal war was in fact ill-advised. Procopius uses the classical topos as a subtle 
way of masking his criticism of the emperor, even if it forced him to cast John of 
Cappadocia in the role of wise-adviser. The advice Procopius attributes to John here 
tallies with the criticisms Procopius himself makes in the Secret History, and it is 
notable that this is the only incident in The Wars where Procopius presents John 
without criticism. 

Finally the Secret History itself. Unlike The Wars, which in proper classical 
fashion concentrate on the stated subject — the wars — and where the emperor is 
merely an important character and not the primary subject, the Secret History is 
more a Byzantine history. Although the Secret History still retains a classical 
preface, Procopius defines his subject here as being lives of people not events. In 
fact he explicitly contrasts his two works in these terms in the preface. The Wars is 
defined as “All that has befallen the Roman nation in its wars up to the present 
day”. Of the Secret History he says “I turn however to a new endeavour which is 
fraught with difficulty . . . being concerned as it is with the lives lived (bebiomenon) 
by Justinian and Theodora". And at the end of the preface he reinforces this by 
stating, “I shall proceed to relate, first all the base deeds committed by Belisarius, 
and afterwards I shall disclose all the base deeds committed by Justinian and 
Theodora". The Secret History is biographic. It is surely also argumentative in 
. presenting a case. It is interesting to note too that Procopius seems quite often to 
be countering the popular imperial propaganda that survives in Malalas rather than 
countering his own material from The Wars.?? And Procopius” protestations that 
here at last he is writing the truth have not convinced everyone. 

Procopius is neither the last historian to write in the classical tradition, nor yet 
the first in the Byzantine tradition, but he is remarkably close to both. 


32. Cf. R.D. Scott, **Malalas and Justinian's Codification”, Byzantine Papers, Proceedings of 
the int Australian Conference for Byzantine Studies (Byzantina Australiensia, 1, forth- 
coming 
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Byzantine Historiography 


- Justinian, emperor for 38 years (527-65) and, according to Prokopios, the effective 
ruler for an extra nine years during his uncle's reign (Justin I, 518-27), is among the 
more famous of Byzantine emperors for his achievements, which include building 
Hagia Sophia, codifying Roman Law, closing Plato's Academy and restoring the 
Western Roman Empire. Yet, apart from the building of Hagia Sophia, these achieve- 
ments get scant treatment in Byzantine chronicles. Instead, the event that is men- 
tioned in more chronicles dealing with Justinian than any other (apart from Hagia 
Sophia) is the story of Andrew and his blind dog that performed amazing tricks as 
they traveled the countryside (Scott 2006a, Duffy 2009): 


Unbeknown to the dog, the man would take from bystanders gold and silver rings and 
coins of different emperors, ... place them on the ground and cover them with dung ... 
[and] then command the dog to come and pick up from the earth each man's ring and 
give it to him. ... Then he would say to the same dog, “Bring me the coin of the emperor 
Leo.” After a search the dog would pick it up in his mouth and give it. ... Likewise he 
brought the coin of any other emperor when so instructed. Furthermore, ... he would 
point out women who were pregnant, fornicators, adulterers, the generous and the 
misers, all quite accurately. In the case of pregnant women he would guess whether they 
carried a male or a female child (Cod. Paris. Gr.1710, tr. Mango and Scott 1997: 325). 


We first meet this story in Malalas's sixth-century chronicle, and it was still being told 
by the last Byzantine chronicler, Manuel Malaxos, writing under the Ottoman Turks 
in the late sixteenth century, though he has Andrew’s dog, still in the reign of Justin- 
ian, identifying the coins of Ottoman sultans a millennium before they were minted 
(Sakel 2006). 

Several points arise from the repetition of this and other such stories. First and 
foremost is the Byzantines’ fondness for a good story, which lies at the base of much 
of their writing of chronicles and histories. It is the power of these stories which, 
along with records of ceremonies, anniversaries and the like (Croke 2001), helps 
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shape their memory of the past. Second, Byzantine chronicles often use repetition 
and apparent plagiarism as a way of demonstrating their authenticity and accuracy. 
Repetition is a way of implying that sources have been followed accurately. In con- 
trast, it is a characteristic of histories to justify their narrative as a correction of their 
predecessors’ errors, but in so doing they also repeat the same stories, though modi- 
fied in some way. So, third, neither of these forms of justification should be accepted 
at face value, as both are constrained by the awareness of a sophisticated audience 
that knows its history through these well-known stories and expects, even requires, 
that the stories that form its memory of the past be retained. Chroniclers sometimes 
reveal their awareness of their audience's knowledge (e.g. Theophanes, Chron. AM 
5982, cf. Scott 2006b: 55). Thus, fourth, any revision of the past had to ensure it 
stayed within the limits of what was accepted as true. Both histories and chronicles 
operate by subtle variations on old stories while either pretending to follow their 
source precisely (for chronicles) or by building on their audience's expectation, 
memory, and acceptance of such stories (for histories and occasionally chronicles). 
Fifth, the power of stories in shaping public opinion results in their being used for 
propaganda. It is the need for either exploiting or combating the power of stories 
that have been so used which results not only in stories being reshaped to meet new 
situations but also in the need for writing history, to “correct” the propaganda of a 
previous regime. That stories from the past could have such power implies a society 
that knew and valued its history. This in turn explains why so much history was 
written and why historiography plays such a large role in Byzantine literature. But it 
revolves around a Byzantine love of stories and their impact. 


Good Stories 


My brief for this chapter was to “look at the ways in which written sources contain 
their own biases” and hence the need “to read the text in its context." I shall suggest 
that we need to be aware not just of an author's bias but of the effect of tradition. 
So a story may well get adopted by society in a way that is oblivious to its original 
bias, but is retained because the audience *knows" it to be history. The story of 
Andrew’s dog is repeated so frequently simply because it made a good story; whatever 
lay behind the original story was forgotten entirely. It is a compulsory part of the 
history of Justinian. This sets out well the problem of discussing “text and context,” 
namely the need for us to recognize that stories play a significant part in Byzantine 
culture while not knowing how to get behind a story and its exploitation for particular 
contexts. 

This fondness for history as a collection of stories becomes clearest with Constan- 
tine Manasses, whose twelfth-century 6,620-line verse chronicle is despised by histo- 
rians because it does not give us any new facts and is not exactly reliable about the 
facts it does provide. Yet this would not have concerned Manasses as he did not set 
out to provide his audience with new facts or a reliable continuous narrative. Rather, 
he was enormously popular, as the quantity of surviving manuscripts suggests, simply 
because he related a select number of popular stories from history so well (Nilsson 
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2005, 2006). Likewise, despite her classicism, Anna Komnene includes many carefully 
worked stories in her Alexiad, which has led one scholar to see them as an oddity 
and argue that they were created by her husband Nikephoros Bryennios, a historian 
himself, who also shapes his own history with many a fine story (Howard-Johnston 
1996). Bryennios reveals his fondness for stories as the basis of his history when he 
introduces one such story with, “And then something happened to delight those who 
love stories” (Nikephoros Bryennios, History: 11.8, Gautier 157). Indeed his history 
has been described as being a *forerunner of Romance, with the core of the tale 
being the marriage of Alexios and Irene." (ODB 1.330). There is no doubt that Anna 

. exploited her husband's history for the early part of the Alexiad, adapting his narra- 
tive to suit her own purposes, but there is also no reason to doubt her ability to 
narrate stories in her chosen manner, whatever their original source, so there is no 
need to accept Howard-Johnston's argument (Macrides 2000; Reinsch 2000). 
However, the 25 fully developed stories and eight others that he noted remain tes- 
timony for the importance of the story in Anna's narrative. Much earlier, in the sixth 
century, Agathias introduces digressions to his narrative far more frequently than can 
be explained by classical imitation of the genre. He seems to do this mainly as an 
excuse for introducing stories with which to charm his audience (Gador-Whyte 
2007). Likewise, his predecessor, Prokopios, opens his Wars with a string of delight- 
ful stories, which challenge our credulity. Prokopios uses these to fill, with minimal 
information, the century-long gap between Arkadios's arrangement with the Persian 
king to safeguard his young son's rule in 410 and Justin's rejection of a similar recip- 
rocal deal with Kavad. These stories enable Prokopios to entertain his audience (and 
also suggest Roman moral superiority to Persians), while ostensibly providing the 
background to the outbreak of the Persian war which was his actual subject. So good 
stories always formed a prominent part in Byzantine history writing, and modern 
readers of Byzantine histories and chronicles need at all times to beware of being 
seduced by the stories into accepting them as history. A failure to do this partly 
explains both the strength as narrative, and the weakness as history, of John Julius 
Norwich's very popular Penguin history of Byzantium (Norwich 1997). 

The classicizing historians, such as Prokopios and Agathias, also create a different 
form of distortion rather than actual bias through imitating their classical predeces- 
sors. This has been well examined by many others (Cameron and Cameron 1964; 
Moravcsik 1966; Hunger 1969-70; Mango 1975), so we need simply remember that 
mimesis both allowed writers to display their skill and readers to delight in recogniz- 
ing classical allusions. Such imitation in Byzantium is not limited to historiography, 
but there imitation meant limiting subject matter to war and politics, and language 
to the vocabulary of classical writers. Though this produces the absurdity in an aggres- 
sively Christian society of some extraordinary circumlocutions to avoid using Chris- 
tian terminology, we need also to appreciate the skill of historians in remaining 
accurate despite imitation. So Prokopios gives an accurate account of a bubonic 
plague while imitating closely Thucydides' account of a different disease, a skill 
repeated eight centuries later by Kantakouzenos (Hunger 1976; Miller 1976). 'The 
limitation in subject matter is more worrying, perhaps revealed most easily by noting 
Agathias's omission of the fifth ecumenical council or by comparing Prokopios's Wars 
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with the very different range of topics touched on rather than covered by Malalas's 
Chronicle, where Justinian's wars are scarcely mentioned (Scott 1996). That classiciz- 
ing histories are works of literature does need greater attention, though recent 
attempts at this, accompanied by unwarranted denigration of more sensible scholar- 
ship, have sadly descended rapidly into implausible claims that major Byzantine 
historians were crypto-pagan devotees of classical philosophy, as if this somehow 
passes for literary criticism (Kaldellis 1999, 2004). Far more rewarding for literary 
interpretation has been a recognition of history as a drama (Taragna 2006 on Theo- 
phylaktos Simokattes) presented orally with a full display of rhetorical techniques to 
create narrative, which was the more effective in a work read aloud to an audience 
(Angelou 2010). 


Truth by Plagiarism in Chronicles 


A feature of all history writing is for authors to stress the truth of their account. 
Byzantine historians are no exception. Though historians (and the later chroniclers) 
stress more the need to correct a predecessor's errors, the earlier chroniclers fre- 
quently justify their accuracy by emphasizing instead that they have followed earlier 
accounts faithfully and have introduced nothing of their own. In effect, they are 
pointing out that what we consider plagiarism they regarded as a virtue, even a neces- 
sity. But we should also be on guard at such claims, for they may well be made just 
to disguise the fact that the chronicler is actually altering a predecessor's account. 
The claim of virtual plagiarism appears to be made proudly at least partly as a defence 
against any accusation of originality and to hide the fact that the author has intro- 
duced his own interpretation. So here the reader needs to be alert and not be 
beguiled. 

For instance, Malalas emphasizes that his chronicle is a summary of previous 
chronicles, of which he provides a list going back to Moses, which he will relate as 
truthfully as possible. Yet it is plain that Malalas sometimes produced his own inde- 
pendent line, particularly on his calculation of the years since the Creation (so estab- 
lishing that the sixth millennium had passed safely and joyfully with the Incarnation 
and did not herald the end of the world) just as it is equally obvious that any debt 
his account of early Old Testament history may owe to Moses and the Pentateuch 
is at best very indirect, no more than a general awareness of the story (E. Jeffreys 
19902, 1990c). One suspects that in much else he will have departed from the inter- 
pretation of his source. Likewise Theophanes states in his preface, ^I did not set down 
anything of my own composition, but have made a selection from the ancient histo- 
rians and prose-writers and have consigned to their proper places the events of every 
year arranged without confusion." Yet even when following the wording of his source 
almost verbatim, Theophanes can produce a quite different interpretation. by 
rearranging the context or through the addition of a coloring adjective or adverb or 
by some other means, and he seems to do so quite deliberately, including alterations 
to chronology. He may have arranged events without confusion, but this may differ 
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quite considerably from what was in his source. So at the outset of the reign of 
Theodosios I (Theophanes Chron. AM 5871) we hear that, 


[Theodosios] ... was a western Iberian by race, of noble birth and admirably capable in 
war. Being pious and Orthodox, he immediately won a victory by force of arms over 
the barbarians in Thrace. 


Here, “admirably capable in war” and “being pious and Orthodox” are Theophanes’ 
additions to the text in his source, which he otherwise follows verbatim. So The- 
ophanes” additions are the words which explain Theodosios's success, the success 
being measured in terms of victory in battle which he can take from his source with 
some extra emphasis, but the reason for the success, Theodosios's piety and Ortho- 
doxy, is the result of Theophanes! own interpretation. It is piety and Orthodoxy that 
bring success in battle. The interference is significant even if it is slight. It also reveals 
the nature of Theophanes’ bias. Similarly his account of Justinian, though much of 
it is taken verbatim from Malalas, changes Malalas's picture of Justinian's reign from 
one which is dominated by the importance of Christianity in secular affairs (though 
the actual theological issues are notably absent) and in which Justinian's reconquest 
of the Western empire is scarcely mentioned, to a reign in which military conquest 
is dominant and in which the disasters between 539 and 542 are minimized. The- 
ophanes achieves this by a careful selection and rearrangement of Malalas's material 
and by paying scant respect to Malalas's chronology, plus some judicious use of 
Prokopios while still remaining amazingly faithful to the actual wording of his source. 
It changes Malalas's image of Justinian totally, again linking military success with 
piety, but is very effective in giving the impression of being a faithful, unoriginal, and 
hence reliable, copy of his source (Scott 1996, 2006b). 

Such reinterpretation shows that the reader of a Byzantine chronicle must be on 
guard against a too easy acceptance of the chronicler's assurances. The very blandness 
of much of the narrative of most Byzantine chronicles can easily deceive us into 
accepting that the chronicler is simply copying his source. Yet every chronicle had its 
own purpose, so there is almost always some adaptation of material taken from earlier 
chronicles. This may involve a different political purpose or, when the politics behind 
a story have been forgotten, the chronicler, though still feeling a need to include a 
story that had become an established part of the tradition of a particular ruler, may 
choose to write up a story in a way that reflects the literary conventions of his own 
period, or else a chronicler (and more particularly a historian) may take an incident 
from one period and adapt it for another, still bringing with it memories and over- 
tones from an carlier account. 


Reinterpretation of Stories 


As Alexander Kazhdan pointed out, “The Byzantines were capable of understanding 
the political implications of propaganda, although concealed usually between very 
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vague expressions and images. They were capable as well of counter-propaganda, of 
the reinterpretation of imperial symbols and words, of imposing over them a perverse 
meaning" (Kazhdan 1983: 27). This was not confined to their reading of histories 
or stories. They appear equally aware of imperial propaganda in art or on coins or in 
the use of icons by the Church. So when Isaac I Komnenos introduced coins with 
himself in military rather than civilian dress, the chronicler Skylitzes Continuatus 
commented that. Isaac had done this to show that he owed his success not to God 
but to his own military prowess. *Byzantine propaganda was ubiquitous, embodied 
in objects, actions and words" (Kazhdan 1983; Eastmond 1994). 

I suggested long ago that a reason for writing a history was the need to “correct,” 
that is counteract, the interpretation (or propaganda) of a previous regime, and this 
was best done by taking the previous regime's propaganda and adapting it to suit 
one's own needs (Scott 1981). My favorite example, which I have used elsewhere, 
is a story told by Pseudo-Symeon to the discredit of the emperor Michael III, but 
which must have originally been part of Michaels own propaganda. The chronicler 
tells the story to show Michael's abysmal depravity. Having begun with Michael and 
the hippodrome, Pseudo-Symeon continues: 


But I will relate something even worse. It is not enough to call it improper, it is 
completely contrary to imperial dignity. One day Michael met a woman whose son was 
his godchild, coming away from the baths with her jug in hand. Leaping off his horse 
and dismissing all but a few intimates in his suite, he went with her on foot. *Don't be 
alarmed,” said he. “Won't you invite me in? I would enjoy some bread and white 
cheese.” The poor woman was so overwhelmed by the presence of the emperor under 
her roof that she was quite helpless. So it was Michael who had to lay the table (or 
rather the stool as she did not own a table), and for a cloth he used the damp towel. 
Next he asked her for the key of the cupboard, and so the emperor was all at once 
the one to lay the table, to be cook and host. And when he had eaten with her he 
returned to the palace on foot. (Pseudo-Symeon, Annales 17, 660-61, PG 109 cols. 
721C-724A). 


No doubt there was a body of opinion which agreed with the chronicler that the 
story was shocking. But the story had originally been part of Michael's own propa- 
ganda. We know this because one single manuscript states that his actions had been 
“in imitation of Christ,” a phrase carelessly retained from what was no doubt the 
original version of Michael's propaganda. (Theophanes Continuatus, IV.37.200, PG 
109, col. 213D). Yet the need for adapting an earlier emperor's propaganda in this 
way underlines the power such a story must have had in society together with a 
recognition of an audience that was interested in history. 


Apple and Eagle 


The technique can be seen earlier in stories from the fifth and sixth centuries. I have 
argued elsewhere that much of Malalas' Chronicle Book 18 reflects Justinian’s 
official propaganda which answers or is answered by criticisms of Justinian in 
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Prokopios's Secret History (Scott 1985). Both sides use stories of particular incidents 
to convey their message, such as Theodora's attempt to save prostitutes from sin, a 
successful measure in Malalas, a dismal failure in Prokopios. Yet the process can best 
be seen in the creation of seemingly irrelevant but captivating stories about Theodo- 
sios II's wife, Eudokia, and about his successor Marcian (discussed in more detail in 
Scott 2010). These stories, which again challenge our credulity, doubtless survive as 
true history because they were good stories which audiences continued to demand. 
They are repeated in chronicle after chronicle for the next millennium, with the 
Eudokia story in particular attracting scholarly interest (e.g. Holum 1982; A. D. E. 
Cameron 1982; James 2001). The circumstances which gave rise to two of the stories 
explain their treatment in chronicles. 

In the first story, the young emperor Theodosios is presented with an enormous 
apple, which he gives to his wife, Eudokia, who gives it to her boyfriend Paulinus, 
who unfortunately gives it back to the emperor. A suspicious Theodosios then asks 
Eudokia what she had done with the apple, and she, perhaps understandably, lies, 
saying, “I ate it.” Theodosios promptly gets rid of Paulinus, while Eudokia, in dis- 
_ grace, asks to be sent to Jerusalem. The second story gives two accounts of how 
portents involving an eagle foretold that the future emperor Marcian, when he was 
just a lowly soldier, would in fact become an emperor, and that God had really 
intended him to become emperor. 

The second story was obviously invented to bolster Marcian's shaky claims. On 
becoming emperor in 450 Marcian immediately married Theodosios's 51-year-old 
sister, Pulcheria, despite her vow of perpetual virginity. The pair promptly instigated 
the Council of Chalcedon in 451, overturning the second Council of Ephesus, the 
“robber synod” which in 449 had declared Monophysitism Orthodox. Chalcedon 
made Marcian and Pulcheria the heroes of Western Orthodoxy but infamous among 
Monophysites, leading to several stories abusing Marcian and Pulcheria as servants 
of the devil. Monophysites claimed to be particularly outraged by Marcian's marriage 
to Pulcheria, suggesting either that Marcian had seduced Pulcheria or that Pulcheria 
had abandoned her life of chastity to keep her position as an empress. All the stories 
emphasize their sexual immorality. These include a Monophysite version of the apple 
story, surviving in Syriac and Armenian versions, in which Theodosios gives the apple 
not to Eudokia but to Pulcheria, who gives it to her lover Marcian, whom Theodosios 
promptly banishes (Theopistos, Vita Dioscori; Burgess 1993-4; von Esbroeck 2001). 

Burgess deserves the credit for suggesting that this Monophysite version came first, 
with the Eudokia story being a necessary response to it. Pulcheria simply had to be 
presented as immaculate in Greek Orthodox tradition because she was so influential 
at Chalcedon. A story about a dirty love affair, though false, could not be left unan- 
swered. It is too powerful and memorable a story. So the original story was revised 
and applied instead to the emperor's unfortunate wife. Yet Eudokia cannot have gone 
to Jerusalem in disgrace. There she was active in administration and had sufficient 
funds to build monasteries, churches, homes for the poor and elderly, a large cistern, 
and the city walls, altogether an unusual way of punishing an adulterer (a point I 
owe to Annie Carter). Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos puts her expenses as 
20,480 pounds of gold, a huge sum. (Giving its modern value as several hundred 
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million dollars is academically unsound but helps make the point). Both the money 
and her activities suggest that an untainted Eudokia went on a pious mission to the 
Holy City with the full support and authority of her equally pious husband. The story 
of Eudokia's disgrace survives in the Greek tradition simply as a result of their accept- 
ing a false story which had only been invented to counter another equally false story 
that was politically damaging. What is important to note is the Byzantine recognition 
of the influence of a good story and its incorporation within histories. Yet if Marcian 
had managed to control the Monophysite tradition as effectively as he controlled the 
Chalcedonian, and the Syriac and Armenian version had not survived, we would not 
be able to see how this came about. 

But despite being a fiction, the Eudokia story was evidently so successful in eclipsing 
the original story that the Monophysites next responded with their own Eudokia story, 
only preserved in Ethiopic in John of Nikiu (Chronicle 87.1-22; Charles 1916: 105). 
It absolves Eudokia of any responsibility for Paulinus's death, explaining her move to 
Jerusalem as resulting from a holy man's warning that Theodosios's successor would 
be a heretic (which from the Monophysite point of view Marcian certainly was). To 
avoid being responsible through producing an heir, Theodosios and Eudokia “aban- 
doned all conjugal intercourse and lived, by mutual consent, in befitting chastity," 
which leads to Eudokia's request to visit Jerusalem “to worship there in righteousness,” 
and certainly not in disgrace. John makes absolutely clear that his account is not simply 
a rebuttal of the Chalcedonian version but that the Chalcedonian version had been 
invented by “lying historians who are heretics and abide not by the truth ... [saying] 
that Paulinus was put to death because of the empress Eudokia” (Chronicle 87.13, 
Charles 1916: 105). So, just as the Chalcedonians had found it necessary to create their 
own apple story about Eudokia to save Pulcheria from Monophysite slander, so too the 
Monophysites later needed to respond by imitating the Chalcedonian story as closely 
as possible. With story, counter-story and counter-counter-story, both sides clearly 
recognized not merely a story's effectiveness for propaganda but the necessity of adapt- 
ing their fiction to their opponents' fiction and having it recorded as history. 

The earliest version of the Eudokia story is in Malalas, who omits Marcian's eagles 
which first occur in Prokopios's Vandal War, but compensates with a story that 
Theodosios had visited Ephesus to be told by St John in a vision that Marcian would 
succeed him. Since it took almost a month to appoint Marcian, the story can only 
have been created posthumously. If Marcian really had Theodosios’s support, his 
appointment would only have taken a couple of days, at most. The story of Theodo- 
sios's journey to Ephesus and vision, like the stories of the eagle, was invented to 
shore up Marcian's dubious claim to be emperor. 

The apple and eagle stories underlie Theophanes’ ninth-century need for uphold- 
ing the honor of Chalcedon's heroes. It is now clear to me, though it was not when 
I published my translation of and commentary on the chronicle (Mango and Scott 
1997), that Theophanes was still acutely aware of the strength of the Monophysite - 
version for the reigns of Theodosios and Marcian, with their attacks on Marcian, 
Pulcheria, and pope Leo in Rome, and their perfectly accurate claim that Theodosios 
supported Monophysitism. So Theophanes produces a narrative that *corrects" all 
these Monophysite errors, and restores the reputation of our heroes of Orthodoxy. 
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He presents a perfectly Orthodox but gullible Theodosios being tricked into sup- 
porting the Monophysite Robber Synod by devious Monophysite bishops and a 
cunning palace official, who also exploited Eudokia's feminine weaknesses. Theo- 
phanes also needed to undermine Monophysite praise for the Western emperor 
Valentinian for refusing to recognize Marcian. This he achieves by borrowing his 
opponents! technique, accusing instead Valentinian of sexual transgressions, while 
pointing too to the failures of Valentinian's reign in contrast to the East, where, he 
claims (relying no doubt on Marcian's propaganda), there was *complete peace, 
justice and happiness during Marcian's rule” and that “those were indeed Golden 
Years because of the emperor's goodness." 

Both Malalas and Theophanes appear to be presenting rather bland and perhaps 
trivial accounts, yet both manipulated these accounts to suit their own interests. 
Malalas had little interest in theology (he covers the great synod at Chalcedon in just 
twelve words), but he was interested in stories dealing with morals, especially chastity, 
and with stories involving divine prophecies. Such stories occur frequently through- 
out his narrative. That is why Malalas included the stories of both Theodosios's vision 
and his apple, but not Marcian's eagle. Theophanes, desperate to present a narrative 
that exalted the heroes of Orthodoxy (and certainly exonerated them from criticism), 
adroitly presents a narrative that achieves this. Both have succeeded remarkably well 
in evading the prying eyes of modern scholarship, which, if not always convinced by 
their accounts, has nevertheless tended to accept that these are bland, simple, and so 
generally trustworthy reports. The modern reader needs to beware of being lulled 
into such confidence. 


The Later Period 


A quarter of a century ago, I argued that, whereas the earlier classicizing historians 
up to the seventh century belonged to a continuous (though evolving) classical tradi- 
tion, those of the later period were part of a revival of that tradition which could be 
distinguished by the intrusion of the author into the narrative or more particularly 
by their involvement in the subject matter (Scott 1981). In this I was picking up a 
comment by Georgina Buckler that “the Byzantine who began to write a history or 
chronicle felt that he was entering upon a solemn and exalted task, a duty owed to 
the dead and still more a service to be rendered to the living" (Buckler 1929). Buckler 
had shown that the motivation for a number of historians from the eleventh century 
onwards was their loyalty to their patron or family and an urge to ensure that their 
deeds were properly remembered. A less exalted interpretation was offered by Romilly 
Jenkins (1954) for the imperial biographies commissioned by Constantine VII and 
known as Theophanes Continuatus, where “the reigns of the emperors who imme- 
diately preceded Basil I could not be represented as other than uniformly disastrous 
because it was part of the imperial myth that Basil supervened to bring salvation after 
fifty years of uninterrupted decline." 

Buckler's observations relied considerably on her reading of the prefaces of histo- 
rians where they often revealed their biased loyalty, whereas Jenkins relied more on 
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the chronicler's renewed awareness of classical biography. Since then, the study of 
Byzantine history has benefited particularly from several major projects in prosopo- 
graphy. These, together with more awareness of theoretical studies in literature, have 
led to several more perceptive studies of Byzantine historians. What still emerges is 
that Byzantine historians were always alive to the possibilities of using history to 
present a case under the guise of being simple reporters of the facts. 

In the eleventh century, Michael Psellos wrote a radically different chronicle by 
not drawing on the common stockpile of stories but creating his own, most notably 
from his own experiences. These are necessarily single-use rather than repeated 
stories. Euthymia Pietsch, building on 1980s’ and 1990s’ scholarship, shows the 
success of Psellos's literary innovation. She suggests that Psellos’s autobiographic 
tendency *undoubtedly prepared the way for the literary achievements of the Kom- 
nenian and Palaiologan era” (Pietsch-Braounou 2005, 32). So Ruth Macrides (1996) 
in discussing Anna Komnene’s adoption of authorial intrusion and George Akropo- 
lites’ clever use of it, argues that “a study of its function brings the historian of today 
closer to the meaning of the history and serves as a reminder of the central role of 
narrative in the recovery of the past." Pietsch demonstrates how well his chronicle 
served Psellos as an apologia for his own career, associating himself with sound advice 
and success and distancing himself, often quite subtly, from failure and from incom- 
petent imperial advisors, all of which he achieves through a carefully controlled use 
of delightful anecdotes. 

A little later, in reacting against Psellos's new-fangled style of history and urging 
a return to the good old days when historians such as Theophanes stuck to the facts, 
Skylitzes found a more patriotic way of using history to recall the deeds of famous 
families, as Catherine Holmes (2005) has shown. Holmes has argued convincingly 
that Skylitzes” variations from his source, Theophanes Continuatus, are often deliber- 
ate rather than careless and help him to manipulate his picture of the past, which is 
organized thematically rather than chronologically. Writing as a loyal official under 
Alexios I, Skylitzes was aware that many noble families were opposed to the current 
regime. So he created a narrative that drew attention to these families! achievements 
under Basil I and the rewards they gained from their loyalty. By parading their names 
rather more prominently than they deserved, his narrative creates the impression of 
their deeds outdoing those of Basil. It is a novel way of using history in the service 
of families, and in line with the literary inventiveness of the Komnenian period. 

The great name among Byzantine historians remains Anna Komnene. Western 
historians find bias, pointing to discrepancies with Western accounts of the Crusades, 
while Byzantinists note bias in protecting her father's record. More intriguing perhaps 
than details of historical accuracy are her more literary manipulations. Again there 
has been a number of important recent studies, notably those of Reinsch 2000 and 
Macrides 2000 but I shall draw largely from Buckley (2006 and private discussion). 
Rather than thinking in terms of bias, we should note the complex tradition out of 
which Anna fashions her Alexios, playing on her audience's awareness of the riches 
of their cultural and literary inheritance. Her Alexios is based partly on the Byzantine 
ideal since Eusebios's Life of Constantine of the emperor as God's earthly representa- 
tive; partly on a tradition of the exploits expected of a warrior emperor, most obvious 
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in tales of the deeds of Basil I; and partly on Homeric heroes, both an Odysseus 
(Macrides 2000) and an Iliadic warrior superior to Agamnenon: “Unlike Atreus’s 
son Agamemnon, he needed no dream to urge him to battle—he was longing for a 
fight.”( Alexiad 7.3.1). But the image is not static. Rather, she develops her Alexios, 
both as his function changes from revolutionary leader to warrior-defender to Christ- 
like as God's representative, and as she develops her picture of the empire, first saved 
from disaster by her father and then recreated as God's realm on earth, a new Byzan- 
tium that is in its way a new Jerusalem. In terms of looking at *text and context," 
what is significant are the demands Anna makes of her readers. She insists that they 
recognize this whole literary and historical tradition, and so, guided by her narrative, 
they can and must evaluate Alexios and his Komnenian achievement against this 
background. 

The overall pattern is clearest in Anna's claim that Alexios is “the thirteenth 
Apostle" “ranked with Constantine [the Great] ... or should follow immediately after 
Constantine in both roles—as emperor and as apostle” (Alexiad 14.8.8). Anna's 
readers will constantly be reminded, as Alexios's story is told, of comparable actions 
by heroes from their national history, even if unable to attribute such allusions with 
absolute certainty. This enables Anna to emphasize the emperor's role while still 
providing a seemingly factual narrative of events. Dressing his troops as Scythians 
(Alexia 8.1.5) perhaps evokes but civilizes Basil's grim recostuming consciously or 
unconsciously (Skylitzes, Synopsis historiarum, 32); his pretended blinding of Roussel, 
adapted from Bryennios’s Hyle (his history), may reflect Narses’ pretended execution 
of hostages (Agathias, History 1.12). As “thirteenth Apostle,” Anna’s references to 
Alexios’s theological passions recall a general tradition of great emperors rather than 
precise examples (remembering that even Justinian was esteemed for churches and 
theology rather than conquest [Scott 2006a]). So the narrative of his reign is never 
totally isolated from the Byzantine past, which is not to say that Anna distorts the 
narrative, just that she presents it in a way that her cultured audience will find stories 
from the past keep resonating and demanding comparison. Additionally her Alexios 
is the answer to Michael Psellos’s recent complaint that “not one of the emperors in 
my time bore the burden of Empire entirely free from blame to the end” (Psellos, 
Chronographia, 4.11). For Anna (Alexiad 12.5), “in him alone the true character of 
an emperor was seen again in the Roman court—after a long interval; it was as if 
then, for the first time, the imperial dignity dwelt like some guest in the Empire of 
the Romans.” So she reclaims Psellos’s idiosyncratic stories with her own seemingly 
straight versions. Psellos uses the tent-scene drama of Isaac I Komnenos’s usurpation 
to emphasize imperial qualities in a tense situation, though more to advertise his own 
performance. Anna models Alexios’s tent-scene confrontation with the rebels very 
closely on Psellos, sometimes verbatim, but inverts the narrative to highlight Alexios’s 
greater peril and deeper strength. Where Psellos was ambivalent about a gullibly 
stupid but lovable Constantine IX's claims to divine protection (Chronographia 
6.131-2, 135-50), Anna leaves no doubt about Alexios’s. Though grumbling about 
Alexios’s lack of self-protection both when he sleeps with his sword hanging from 
the tree and Bryennios eyeing it (Alexiad 1.6.9) and again when Diogenes cannot 
strike the sleeping emperor fanned by a child (Alexiad 9.5.3), she thus makes clear 
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without comment that he, no fool, is divinely protected and, though anxious and 
provident about the empire, is not concerned about himself, a subtle but underlined 
distinction. Perhaps too the child's fanning recalls subliminally Basil (and earlier, 
Marcian) being fanned by the eagle’s wings, again a divine signal from another tradi- 
tion. By not being clear in her allusions, whether to Psellos precisely or to tradition 
in general, Anna not merely allows her readers to indulge in imaginative comparisons 
but virtually insists that they do so. But readers are left in no doubt that Alexios 
surpasses Psellos” fourteen rulers. 

In all Byzantine historiography, writers recognize that particular stories from 
history are known and demanded by audiences. That is their context. It is up to 
writers not simply to comply but to exploit this for their own narrative, to create 
room for their bias. Anna takes this all to a new level and exploits a huge literary and 
cultural tradition. Her technique depends, nevertheless, on a tradition of adapting 
old stories in a culture of using history for propaganda. There is much still to learn 
here and to enjoy from the baggage that Byzantine historiography conceals in its 
background. The reader, however, needs to stay alert. 


FURTHER READING 


Odorico, Agapitos, and Hinterberger 2006 and Macrides 2010 both provide useful collections 
on the theme of history as literature. A. M. Cameron 1970 and 1985, together with Michael 
Whitby 1988, are essential for understanding Early Byzantine classicizing historians and their 
context. For early chronicles and especially Malalas, E. Jeffreys 1990b is an important collec- 
tion of papers, along with Croke 2001, as are their other publications listed in the bibliography. 
I have quoted from the Penguin translations of Psellos and Anna Komnene by E. R. A. Sewter. 
W. Treadgold, The Early Byzantine Historians (Palgrave Macmillan, Basingstoke and New 
York, 2007), though wrong on Malalas, provides a worthy and earnest antidote to my inter- 
pretations and approach. We await his further two volumes to cover the Middle and later 
periods. For later historians, Buckler 1929 is still useful for occasional comments on authors 
other than her main subject of Anna Komnene, but for individual Byzantine authors it is best 
to consult the works referred to in this chapter and detailed in the bibliography. In addition 
to works specifically mentioned just above, I acknowledge particular debts to Buckley 2006; 
Burke 2006; Gador-Whyte 2007; Macrides 1996 and 2000; Nilsson 2005 and 2006; together 
with past discussions with Brian Croke, Elizabeth Jeffreys, Patricia Karlin-Hayter, Ann Moffatt, 
and Cyril Mango. 


TOWARDS A NEW HISTORY 
OF BYZANTINE LITERATURE: 
THE CASE OF HISTORIOGRAPHY 


by Ingela Nilsson & Roger Scott 


. THE PLACE OF HISTORY-WRITING IN 
BYZANTINE LITERATURE 


In May 2000 there was a conference in Nicosia in Cyprus entitled "Towards 
a "new" history of Byzantine literature”. The conference was jointly spon- 
sored by the Byzantine departments of the École des Hautes Études en 
Sciences Sociales in Paris and the University of Cyprus or, in effect, by 
Paolo Odorico, an Italian based in Paris, and Panagiotis Agapitos, a Greek 
based in Cyprus. The conference was small and specialised, attended just by 
the thirteen carefully invited participants and a few locals. Odorico and 
Agapitos have continued the project with three further conferences: in 2002 
and 2004 on the literary quality of Byzantine hagiography and Byzantine 
historiography respectively, and in 2006 on poetry and poetics in 
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Byzantium.! They intend continuing with further biennial conferences 
towards a History of Byzantine Literature. 

Two questions immediately arise. Why is there this need for so much 
work on a new history of Byzantine literature, and why does historiography, 
in most cultures a very subsidiary form of literature, play such a prominent 
role? The answer to this second question is beautifully easy. It lies simply in 
the quantity and quality of Byzantine history and chronicle writing over 
more than a millennium, and the apparent links with the history-writing of 
the Classical past, extending the tradition by another millennium. So the 
writing of historical narrative does have a strong claim to being Byzantium's 
literary forte, even though nowadays so much else of Byzantium's literary 
production is being given belated and quite often reluctant recognition. 

To return then to the first question, on the current need for a history of 
Byzantine Literature, the bible for the study of Byzantine literature has been 
Karl Krumbacher's Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur, first published in 
Munich in 1892 as part of Iwan von Müller's multi-volume Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft.? Krumbacher is seen as the founding father of 
Byzantine studies since he also created and edited Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
which is still Byzantium's main bibliographical journal as well as being 
highly regarded for its scholarly articles and reviews. As the organizers of the 
Cyprus conference point out, Krumbacher's aim was to present the totality 
of Byzantine literature, examining the life and work of each writer in the 
context of the historical process, while also distinguishing between 
ecclesiastical and secular literature and between learned and popular 
literature (Odorico & Agapitos 2002, 6). It remained above all a handbook 
for considering individual authors and it remains the History of Byzantine 
literature. 


I The conferences are held in Nicosia and Paris alternately, and the proceedings are 
published in the Paris series Dossiers byzantins, edited by Odorico and Agapitos: Pour 
une nouvelle histoire de la littérature Byzantine (vol. 1, 2002); Les Vies des Saints à Byzance. 
Genre littéraire ou biographie historique? (vol. 4, 2004); Lécriture de la mémoire: la 
littérarité de l'historiographie (vol. 5, 2006). The proceedings of the latest conference, 
"Doux remède: Poésie et Poétique à Byzance, are expected to appear in the same series. 

2K. Krumbacher Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur von Justinian bis zum Ende des 
ostrómischen Reiches Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 9.1 (Munich 1892; 
2nd ed. 1897). 
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Except that it is not really a History, but rather a handbook or encyclo- 
paedia. This was made clear by what is admittedly another marvellous set of 
handbooks, again from Munich, published between 1959 and 1978 which, as 
part still of the Handbuch der Altertumswissenschafi, aimed at replacing 
Krumbacher. These are Hans-Georg Beck's Kirche und theologische Literatur 
im byzantinischen Reich? his Geschichte der byzantinischen Volksliteratur,* 
and the Viennese professor Herbert Hungers massive two-volume Die 
bochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner.5 Although aimed at 
replacing Krumbacher, it is noticeable that in only one of these four 
volumes does the word “history” appear in the title, namely Beck's Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Volksliteratur, which is also by far the slimmest of the four 
new volumes. They are still very much reference works rather than a literary 
history, which the authors clearly recognized by eschewing the word 
“history” in the titles. In addition to incorporating the massive amount of 
scholarship in the 60-80 years since Krumbacher, these crucial works differ 
in their organization and approach from Krumbacher with their division 
into genres, though within each genre there is still a division into separate 
authors arranged chronologically, so that each entry is akin to an 
encyclopaedia entry rather than a history that considers trends or places 
writers within a social context. In the case of Hunger's two volumes, it is 
also noticeable that the dominant theme for each entry is whether or not, or 
to what degree, the author was influenced by classical precedents. This 
aspect is (at least in hindsight) questionable, since the relation to Classical 
literature has been used not primarily to distinguish a literary tradition, but 
to evaluate Byzantine authors; and although Hunger was not suggesting that 
only those who use classical models are worthy of our attention, that 
nonetheless has too often been implied. 


3 H.-G. Beck Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich Byzantinisches 
Handbuch: im Rahmen des Handbuchs der Altertumwissenschaft, 2.1 (Munich 1959). 

4 H.-G. Beck, Geschichte der byzantinischen Volksliteratur Byzantinisches Handbuch: im 
Rahmen des Handbuchs der Altertumwissenschaft, 2.3 (Munich 1971). 

s H. Hunger Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner Byzantinisches Hand- 
buch (im Rahmen des Handbuchs der Altertumwissenschaft), 5.1-2 (Munich 1978): vol. 1: 
Philosophie, Rhetorik, Epistolographie, Geschichtsschreibung, Geographie; vol. 2: Philo- 
logie, Profandichtung, Musik, Mathematik und Astronomie, Naturwissenschaften, Medi- 
zin, Kriegswissenschaft, Rechtsliteratur). 
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The task which the Cyprus conferences have set themselves is how to go 
about replacing Krumbacher and the von Müller series, because in effect 
there has never been a History of Byzantine Literature. The great Russian 
byzantinist Alexander Kazhdan, who managed to get away to Europe and 
finally to Dumbarton Oaks in Washington in 1979, did try to rectify this 
after completing another much-needed scholarly aid, the marvellous 3- 
volume Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium in 1991, essentially Byzantium's first 
scholarly encyclopaedia (and many of us now wonder how we coped before 
its creation). After its completion, Kazhdan, with the help of a small team 
(but one suspects largely through his own initiative) apparently drafted 
much of two volumes of a History of Byzantine Literature, covering the 
period from the mid-seventh century to 1200. Sadly, however, he died in 
1997 (on 29 May, a day of sad significance for byzantinists) before even the 
first volume, covering the so-called Dark Ages, was ready for publication. It 
has since been published in 1999 and his former colleagues expect to 
complete his second volume too.® 

For Byzantine historians and chroniclers there is, of course, the great 
work in progress by Apostolos Karpozilos from Ioannina, entitled 
Bulayvrivoi torogixoi xai xeovoyeapo (Byzantine Historians and Chroni- 
clers), of which two volumes have appeared so far, the first covering the 
fourth to seventh centuries and the second dealing with the eighth to tenth 
centuries.” This work has many merits, but we do not really believe it can 
be described as the desired Literary history. It will, however, be indispensable 
for the subsequent writing of such a history, perhaps especially the next 
volume which will cover the period when history really does become 
literature in Byzantium (eleventh and twelfth centuries up to 1204). 

In one of the papers for the first Cyprus conference on the general 
problem of a history of Byzantine literature, Paul Magdalino gave a paper 


6 A.P. Kazhdan A History of Byzantine Literature (650-850) in collaboration with L.F. Sherry 
& C. Angelidi (Athens 1999). Christina Angelidi is preparing the second volume for 
publication. For a more recent attempt at a history of Byzantine literature (though on a 
much smaller scale), see J.O. Rosenqvist Die byzantinische Literatur. Vom 6. Jabrhundert 
bis zum Fall Konstantinopels 1453 (Berlin & New York 2007). This is a translation of a 
book first published in Swedish, Bysantinsk litteratur: fran soo-talet till Konstantinopels fall 
1453 (Skellefteá 2003), which in spite of its modest ambitions (a handbook for students 
and non-experts) is a learned account written by an experienced byzantinist. 

7 A. Karpozilos Bufaytivoi ieropixoi xai xpovoyoáqot 2 vols. (Athens 1997, 2002). 
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entitled “A History of Byzantine Literature for Historians’ (in Odorico & 
Agapitos 2002, 167-84). For Magdalino, historiography forms only a tiny 
part of what is needed in a history of literature for historians, who in fact 
need to extract historical information from all forms of literature and non- 
literary sources. Part of what Magdalino regards as essential is a massive 
updating and expansion of the Müller series of handbooks. Although in this 
he is emphasizing still an encyclopaedia rather than a history of literature, 
what Magdalino also stresses is that historiography needs to be examined as 
literature rather than simply as a sourcebook for historians. The most 
intriguing part of Magdalino's paper, his final section, concerns three cases 
where individual modern scholars offer new interpretations based on the 
idea that the Byzantine author, writing under an authoritarian system, has 
concealed his real purpose, which was unorthodox or even heretical, under a 
guise of pretending to support an orthodox belief. The first is Magdalino's 
own reading of a theological poem by Leo Choirosphaktes in Vat. gr. 1257 
(in Odorico & Agapitos 2002, 176), sustained by the two other works: 
Anthony Kaldellis on Psellos’ Chronographia® and Telemachos Lounghis on 
Constantine Porphyrogenitos' De administrando imperio.? 

Of particular relevance to us here is that Magdalino's views tie in with an 
aspect we want to highlight: the subtlety of much of Byzantine literature 
and the tacit assumption of Byzantine writers of history that their audience 
knows its history and its literature. A failure to recognize this has, in our 
opinion, led not merely to a superior and snobbish disdain for that 
literature, but to simply false interpretations of it. Instead we need to 
remember that we are dealing with a highly sophisticated literature that 
assumes an equally sophisticated audience, and that if a writer wants to 
change his or her audience's perception of an event, person or belief, the 
writer will need to take into account the audience's considerable knowledge 
and reading. Accordingly, we need to crack the codes of literary mysti- 
fication, as Magdalino put it, but also to examine both historical and non- 


8 Odorico & Agapitos 2002, 177; A. Kaldellis The Argument of Psellos Chronographia 
(Leiden 1999). 

9 Odorico & Agapitos 2002, 177-81; T. Lounghis Kwvoravrívov Z’ Iogpugoyevyirou De 
administrando imperio (TIgóg tev iov viov Pwuavóy) (Thessaloniki 1990). 
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historical texts from a narrative and literary perspective, in order to 
understand better the time in which they were produced.!? 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BYZANTINE HISTORICAL 
WRITING AS LITERATURE 


In order to avoid reducing this paper to just a survey of recent work, we 
would like here to take a rather different line and explore the significance of 
Byzantine historical writing as literature. There are three factors that need to 
be considered. The first is simply the quantity of Byzantine history and 
chronicle writing over more than a millennium, already mentioned above, 
and the apparent links with the history writing of the Classical past through 
mimesis (literary imitation).* Next is the fact that modern historians on the 
whole feel they have exhausted ‘histories’ as sources. They have also been 
doubting more and more the reliability and trustworthiness of historians as 
source material. There are now exciting new approaches to finding out 
about the past, which ignore narrative histories, an example of which will be 
briefly discussed below. Third, those who still read the historians are more 


10 In addition to the works discussed by Magdalino, one may note the literary study by 
Iordanis Grigoriadis, Linguistic and Literary Studies in the Epitome Historion of John 
Zonaras (Thessaloniki 1998). 

u Byzantine mimesis does not imply mechanical imitation or plagiarism, but an elaborate 
system of repetition, reworking, and adaptation. See the classical article by H. Hunger, 
“On the Imitation (mimesis) of Antiquity in Byzantine Literature’ Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 23-24 (1969-70) 15-38, and cf. a more recent discussion of the concept in I. Nilsson 
Erotic Pathos, Rhetorical Pleasure. Narrative Technique and Mimesis in Eumathios Makrem- 
bolites’ Hysmine & Hysminias (Uppsala 2001) esp. 43-44. On Byzantine history writing 
and the classical past, see G. Moravscik, ‘Klassizismus im byzantinischen 
Geschichtsschreibung' in P. Wirth (ed.) Polychronion: Festschrift Franz Délger zum 75. 
Geburtstag (Heidelberg 1966) 366-77, and R. Scott "The Classical Tradition in Byzantine 
Historiography in M. Mullett, R. Scott (eds.) Byzantium and the Classical Tradition. 
University of Birmingham Thirteenth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies 1979 
(Birmingham 1981) 61-74. On the charge of plagiarism against Byzantine historiography, 
see I. Nilsson "Io Narrate the Events of the Past: On Byzantine Historians, and 
Historians on Byzantium in J. Burke et al (eds.) Byzantine Narrative (Melbourne 2006) 
47-58. 
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and more examining them not to uncover facts but either as works of 
literature, or, where the work seems too humble to be described as literature, 
they are being examined as “cultural artefacts’. 

Let us begin by looking briefly at the new approaches to writing and 
researching Byzantine history, and why modern historians have turned aside 
from narrative history as source material. In addition to their doubts about 
narrative sources, modern historians of Byzantium face the further problem 
that for Byzantium, despite the supposed bureaucratic nature of its society, 
we have virtually no archive material. Not that the Byzantines did not keep 
archives — they did in huge quantities, much of it stored under the huge 
hippodrome — but they have not survived. To cope with this difficulty, 
Michael McCormick in a recent article on communications history looks to 
quite different sources from traditional historical narratives: fiction 
(especially “hagiographical romances' revealing a kind of psychology of travel 
among the Byzantine elite); coins and seals; ceramic distribution; the study 
of building materials glass, and western paper water-marks to show 
circulation of goods; DNA testing of wood and more so of human remains 
for migrations and transfers of people; the spread of disease to help trace 
trading movements.? The list goes on. This is an exciting paper, and 
McCormick's resourcefulness is refreshing, but what is particularly 
significant for us is that he simply does not mention histories or chronicles 
as worthy source material. 

McCormick was just dealing with one exciting but small topic in history, 
but the process is similar for many other fields. In a way historians have 
almost abandoned narrative sources as already having been exploited 
completely. What we want to suggest is that a proper literary history of 
Byzantine historians and chroniclers can open up a new way of using these 
sources; their literary qualities can reveal more of the quality of Byzantine 


12 These archives are referred to by John Lydus (mid-6th century) in De magistratibus 3.19, 
Greek text and translation in A.C. Bandy (ed.) Joannes Lydus on Powers (Philadelphia, 
Penn. 1983) 160-63, discussed in M. Whittow The Making of Orthodox Byzantium, 600- 
1025 (London 1996) 2-3. 

13 M. McCormick “Byzantium on the move: imagining a communications history in R. 
Macrides (ed.) Travel in the Byzantine World: Papers from the thirty-fourth Spring Sym- 
posium of Byzantine Studies, Birmingham, April 2000 (Aldershot 2002) 3-23. The article 
discusses the importance of transport for administration and economy in the enormous 
centralised state of Byzantium with its super-city of Constantinople. 
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culture. Our problem can perhaps be highlighted if we look at one modern 
historian who does make great use of our histories and chronicles. John 
Julius Norwich has in recent years produced a very readable 3-volume 
history of Byzantium.!^ Norwich has done much to popularise the subject 
simply because he writes his narrative so well. Yet his history is condemned 
by so many professional byzantinists, with good reason.D There are two 
points here: his narrative is so lively, certainly partly because of his own 
considerable skill as a writer but also very largely because he has taken his 
material from such lively Byzantine narratives; and his history is so bad 
because he is unaware of how those narratives operate. 

Norwich accepts without question, for instance, the Byzantine accounts 
of Manuel I Komnenos and his German wife, Bertha von Sulzbach, which 
rather contrast the ‘gaiety’ of the reign (Manuel’s predilection for cele- 
bration and women) and his wife's German severity, meanness, and lack of 
charm and grace. It is no wonder, concludes Norwich, that Bertha never 
gained the liking of either her husband or the Byzantines in general. She was 
‘frankly, as they put it, too German’ (Norwich 1995, 90). Norwich here fails 
to reflect on the Byzantine perspective of these sources, the view of Bertha as 
foreign beyond redemption, and the general Byzantine suspicion of anyone 
or anything foreign, not to forget a degree of male chauvinism. So 
Norwich's narrative is, in its way, very Byzantine: it is very readable and not 
to be trusted. For all his faults Norwich still deserves credit for recognizing 
the riches and centrality of Byzantine stories even if he does not know quite 
what to do with them. This centrality is well illustrated by another example, 
one not used by Lord Norwich, though remaining one of our favourites: a 
story told by Pseudo-Symeon to the discredit of the emperor Michael III, 
but which must have originally been part of Michael's own propaganda. 


14 J.J. Norwich Byzantium 3 vols. (London 1988-1995): vol. 1: The Early Centuries; vol. 2: The 
Apogee; vol. 3: The Decline and Fall. 

15 It should be pointed out, though, that Norwich explicitly relinquished any claim to 
academic scholarship, and that his aim was to make the Byzantine stories better known to 
a wider audience; see Norwich 1988, 28. Since Norwich wrote his work, a long series of 
academic publications on Byzantine history have appeared, most of them relying heavily 
upon narrative sources; for a recent overview, see C. Holmes ‘New Approaches to 
Byzantine History’ History Compass 4/1 (2006) 172-75. 
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The chronicler tells the story to show Michael's abysmal depravity. 
Having begun with Michael and the hippodrome (stories which Lord 
Norwich does know), Pseudo-Symeon continues: 


But 1 will relate something even worse. It is not enough to call it 
improper, it is completely contrary to imperial dignity. One day 
Michael met a woman whose son was his godchild, coming away from 
the baths with her jug in hand. Leaping off his horse and dismissing 
all but a few intimates in his suite, he went with her on foot. Don't 
be alarmed, said he. “Won't you invite me in? I would enjoy some 
bread and white cheese.' The poor woman was so overwhelmed by the 
presence of the emperor under her roof that she was quite helpless. So 
it was Michael who had to lay the table (or rather the stool as she did 
not own a table), and for a cloth he used the damp towel. Next he 
asked her for the key of the cupboard, and so the Emperor was all at 
once the one to lay the table, to be cook and host. And when he had 
eaten with her he returned to the palace on foot.” 


Such was the chronicler's story and there can be no doubt that there was a 
body of opinion which agreed with him that the story was shocking. But the 
story had originally been part of Michael's own propaganda. We know this 
because one single manuscript states that his actions had been ‘in imitation 
of Christ”, a phrase carelessly retained from what was no doubt the original 
version of the imperial propaganda. "7 

We get this kind of thing happening again and again in Byzantine 
histories and chronicles. In each case it looks as if the chronicler is acutely 
aware that his audience will know and expect an established story. Therefore 
he has to use the same story but needs to twist it to his own or his patron's 
advantage. We need to think of this re-use of material in terms not of 
plagiarism but of a sophisticated awareness on part of both writer and 


16 Pseudo-Symeon Annales 17, 660-661 (PG 109 cols. 721C-724A). 

17 Theophanes Continuatus Chronographia 4.37.200 (PG 109, col. 213D). We owe the 
reference (as well as the translation above) to Patricia Karlin-Hayter. Scott has made 
previous use of it with due acknowledgment to Mrs. Karlin-Hayter in his “Malalas, The 
Secret History and Justinian's propaganda Dumbarton Oaks Papers 39 (1985) 99-199, 100, 
and in “The events of every year, arranged without confusion": Justinian and others in 
the chronicle of Theophanes Confessor' in Odorico & Agapitos 2006, 49-65. 
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audience, and watch for the literary techniques used by our chroniclers to 
adapt their stories. Byzantine histories are filled with the equivalent of 
George Washington and the cherry tree, King Canute and the waves, 
William Tell and the apple, with the same stories being told again and 
again. The Byzantines enjoyed good stories, and therefore the stories are 
central to the way in which they tell their history, though the stories are not 
the history itself, a fact which Norwich has not quite recognized. The stories 
keep being reworked to fit new circumstances. An awareness of this 
Byzantine sophistication of stories is what needs demonstrating in a History 
of Byzantine Literature, which in turn should become part of the real 
history of Byzantium instead of the face-value acceptance of the story. 

So, though modern historians of Byzantium may be turning aside from 
the genres of history as source material for their facts and their 
interpretations, literary historians are now realizing the need to return to the 
genre for a different way of looking at history. Our Byzantine historians may 
not be reliable reporters of the “facts”, but they do reveal other perhaps more 
significant aspects of their society. Let us conclude with some different ways 
of interpreting these stories. 


THE CENTRALITY OF NARRATIVE TECHNIQUES 


In the case of John Malalas, it has been shown elsewhere how his more 
absurd stories about the distant past throw light on his contemporary sixth- 
century society.!9 Thus, for instance, stories about Leda and the swan or the 
legendary Athenian lawgiver Cecrops illustrate both the emperor Justinan's 
marriage reforms and, more particularly, the increasing significance of 
Christian values in Byzantine society. In the same manner, the image of 
Justinian himself is modified in the later tradition to reflect Byzantium's 
changing interests and help in illustrating this: the great Justinian is changed 
from the Great conqueror who regained the West into the Theologian, 
concerned almost exclusively with correct belief, this change accompanying 


18 See R. Scott in Odorico & Agapitos 2006, with references to previous work on this topic. 
19 R. Scott “Malalas View of the Classical Past in G.W. Clarke et al. Reading the Past (Can- 
berra 1990) 147-64, where further examples of this kind may be found. 
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Byzantium's increasing concern with theology and decreasing interest in 
reconquest and the West.?? 

That provides a link to how the way in which a story, or indeed history, is 
reworked can help uncover the culture of a society. The large numbers of 
Byzantine histories and chronicles that were written and rewritten, and so 
obviously catered for readers, reveal a Byzantine interest in narrative. That 
interest reveals in turn an aspect of Byzantine culture which merits 
discussion in any proper treatment of Byzantine history: narrative and 
literary techniques as indispensable tools of the historian. The Komnenian 
period in particular provides us with interesting material, and we shall take a 
look at the chroniclers Constantine Manasses and George Kedrenos. Like 
Malalas in the sixth century, they have both been universally disparaged, but 
at the same time both survive in numerous manuscripts, despite the huge 
expense involved, so they clearly both became popular. 

Even though one could accuse Manasses of a certain “Mills & Boon' 
approach, we think he is more of a Norwich guy; a good story-teller who 
takes pleasure in his stories.?! Manasses’ chronicle, the Synopsis Chronike, 
which runs from Creation almost to his own time, was written in verse 
(6620 lines of political verse, to be precise). This alone should alert us to his 
purpose being a little different from providing us with source material, and 
we would not recommend him to students now as a primary source for the 
events he narrates. But the way in which he narrates the past — carefully 
choosing and recasting his material — does give us an insight into Kom- 
nenian literary taste and court culture, and what then is needed is a proper 
literary analysis of Manasses in order to show how he achieved his effects.?? 
In turn this can show us not only what cultural resources were available to 
the author in terms of levels of rhetoric, but also enables us to appreciate the 
richness of that culture. Manasses may even profit from being seen as a 


20 R. Scott “Narrating Justinian: from Malalas to Manasses' in J. Burke et al 2006, 29-46. 

21 Manasses was recently edited by Odysseas Lampsidis, Constantini Manassis Breviarium 
Chronicum, recensuit Odysseus Lampsidis Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae vol. 36/1-2 
(Athens 1996). 

22 For preliminary attempts at such an approach with discussion of pertinent examples, see 
I. Nilsson ‘Discovering Literariness in the Past: Literature vs. History in the Synopsis 
Chronike of Konstantinos Manasses in Odorico & Agapitos 2006, 15-31, and “Narrating 
Images in Byzantine Literature: The Ekphraseis of Konstantinos Manasses Jahrbuch der 
Österreichischen Byzantinistik 55 (2005) 121-46. 
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Byzantine Lord Macaulay whose Lays of Ancient Rome has provided so many 
with a wonderfully imaginative way of viewing early Roman history, but 
whose value is clearly not to be judged in terms of historical accuracy. 

Likewise, Kedrenos' huge Synopsis (some 1500 pages in length), has been 
dismissed as the work of the ultimate plagiariser. Despite this, one is easily 
attracted to him, not for any literary reason but because he occasionally does 
provide factual information not recorded elsewhere and which does seem to 
be accurate: an example is his providing the date on which the building of 
Hagia Sophia began, and it is proving worth hunting for more.?3 And while 
Kedrenos would have stoutly rejected any accusations of ‘originality’, it is 
clear that he was perfectly capable of adapting his sources and putting his 
own spin on things. From another perspective, his work can be seen as part 
of a broader movement towards demythologising history, popularising 
recent scientific findings, and democratising knowledge. What has only 
recently been noticed is that Kedrenos incorporates into his narrative 
intriguing accounts of works of art and architecture not simply as items to 
be listed, but as explanatory parts of his narrative. This is also a conspicuous 
feature in the chronicle of Manasses, as in other genres of Komnenian 
literature.?4 

So a study of the literary and narrative techniques of these supposedly 
worthless chroniclers does have something significant to offer to the study of 
Byzantine history and culture. And not just Kedrenos and Manasses, but for 
all Byzantine historians. We are, for instance, now very conscious that the 
Australian Malalas project probably has not exploited adequately the literary 
richness of Malalas' narrative and its significance for sixth-century culture. 
And the centrality of narrative then needs to be recognized in so much else 
of Byzantine literature, most obviously in hagiography and the novel, but 
also in homiletic literature, hymnography, in travel literature, and perhaps 
elsewhere.?5 


23 Kedrenos is currently being edited for CFHB (Corpus fontium historiae Byzantinae) by 
R. Maisano and L. Tartaglia (University of Naples) who are also preparing an Italian 
translation. An English translation is being prepared by J. Burke, R. Scott and P. Tuffin 
(University of Melbourne). 

24 On Manasses, sce Nilsson 2005, and cf. the use of ekphrasis in the contemporary Kom- 
nenian novels, Nilsson 2001, esp. 85-87. For some initial comments on Kedrenos use of 
art and architecture, see Scott in Burke et al 2006, 39-42. 

25 Narrative plays an important role also in the composition of Byzantine art, such as the 
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So while our modern historians are busy writing a different Byzantine 
history based on new kinds of source material, our historians of Byzantine 
literature and/or our literary scholars should be probing and analysing the 
Byzantine historians (and other literary sources) to gain new insights into 
the history of Byzantine culture. And there is certainly much work in 
progress. Since Magdalino emphasised the need for individual case studies in 
his paper delivered six years ago in Nicosia such surveys have indeed 
appeared. A case in point is, of course, the volume from the Nicosia con- 
ference on historiography, L'écriture de la mémoire: la littérarité de l'historio- 
graphie (Paris 2006), but one may note also the collection of papers from the 
Australian conference entitled Byzantine Narrative (Melbourne 2006), the 
re-evaluation of Psellos Chronographia by Efthymia Pietsch,? and the new 
reading of Michael Glykas’ Prison Poem by Emmanuel C. Bourbouhakis.?7 

These examples all point in the same direction: that simply by becoming 
aware of the literariness of Byzantine historical writing, we can both change 
the perception of these writers as being poor historians, and recognize and 
credit the sophistication of their audience’s demand for narrative of quality. 
Insights like these should in turn drive the modern historians back to the 
Byzantine historians, and help us recognize their value as sources for a 


elliptic and potent narrative cycles of Hosios Loukas, to mention but one example. An 
interdisciplinary study on a larger scale of the relation between art and literature, image 
and word, in Byzantine culture would most certainly lead to very exciting results. 

26 E. Pietsch, Die Chronographia des Michael Psellos. Kaisergeschichte, Autobiographie und 
Apologie, Serta Graeca 20 (Wiesbaden 2005). By Pietsch see also ‘AuroBioyeagixa xai 
arodoyytixá oroigeia army iotogioyeapia’ H Xeovoyoapía tou MixanjA VeAAoU in 
Odorico & Agapitos (2006) 267-80. Worth mentioning here is also the emphasis on 
narrative in Anthony Kaldellis’ study of Procopius, Procopius of Caesarea: Tyranny, History 
and Philosophy at the End of Antiquity (Philadelphia 2004), although the examination of 
Pro-copius as a writer of narrative unfortunately gets progressively lost as the book 
proceeds. 

27 E.C. Bourbouhakis, “Political” Personae: The Poem from Prison of Michael Glykas. 
Byzantine Literature Between Fact and Fiction’ Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 31/1 
(2007) 53-75. By Bourbouhakis, see also his recent dissertation, an edition of an 
Epitaphios by Eustathios of Thessalonike, with a commentary that combines historical, 
philological, and literary aspects in a way that we find exemplary; ‘Not Composed in a 
Chance Manner’: The Epitaphios for Manuel I Komnenos by Eustathios of Thessalonike. 
Critical Edition, Translation, Commentary (Harvard University 2006). 
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further revised view of Byzantine history. We hope that this will be a never- 
ending process. 


VI 


Chronicles versus Classicizing History: 
Justinian’s West and East 


The aim of these papers is to show how Byzantine chronicles, if they are 
studied sympathetically, can be exploited to give a better understanding of 
Byzantine history. Most of what I look at concerns the sixth century; hence 
my concentration on the chronicle of John Malalas. Malalas has often had 
a bad press? Even before the first edition was published in 1691, Humphrey 
Prideauxin 1674 wrote that more than halfe the booke is stuffed with incredible 
and ridiculous lys? In the next century the great English Historian Edward 
Gibbon was equally contemptuous, commenting that “the authority of that 
ignorant Greek is very slight.? The criticism continued in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. J.B. Bury grumbled at its triviality and appalling blunders;* 
A.H.M. Jones labeled it *childish'? Alan Cameron complains that Malalas is 
usually easier not to believe than to believe.’ The attacks have already become 
worse in the twenty-first century with Warren Treadgold describing Malalas as 
a fraud and a charlatan.” It is not difficult to understand why he has such a bad 
reputation. He makes lots of mistakes. His treatment is usually superficial. He 
does not seem able to distinguish between important events and trivial ones. 


1 


For an excellent survey, see E. Jeffreys, “The beginning of Byzantine Chronography: 
John Malalas’, in G. Marasco, ed., Greek and Roman Historiography: I Late Antiquity: Fourth to Sixth 
Century A.D (Leiden, 2003), 497—527. For various aspects of Malalas, see E. Jeffreys ed., Studies 
in John Malalas, Byzantina Australiensia 6 (Sydney, 1990); J. Beaucamp et al, Recherches sur la 
chronique de Jean Malalas, 2 vols, Centre de recherche d'histoire et civilisation de Byzance, 15 & 24 
(Paris, 2004-2006). 

? Fora brief account of criticisms of Malalas, see in Studies in Malalas, Preface ix—x and 
B. Croke, “The Development of a Critical Text’, 313-25 from where I have drawn most of my 
examples. 

3 — E. Gibbon, Deckne and Fall of the Roman Empire ed. J.B. Bury, vol I (London, 1897), 338 
note 72. 

^ JB. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire from the Death of Theodosius 1 to the Death of 
Justinian, 2 vols, II (London, 1923), 435. 

5 AHM. Jones, The Later Roman Empire 284—602, 3 vols, I (Oxford, 1964), 267. 

6 — Alan Cameron, "The Last Days of the Academy at Athens”, PCPAS, 195 [n.s. 15] (1969), 
8, rp. Literature and Society in the Early Byzantine World (London, 1985), XIII. 

7 WI Treadgold, The Early Byzantine Historians (London, 2007), 251 (fraud), 255 (charlatan). 
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Yet I shall suggest that, despite his faults and to some extent because of them, 
he remains a highly important source, partly because of these characteristics. 
He gives us an insight into the mindset of sixth-century Byzantium that we 
cannot find elsewhere. And, importantly, he also provides significant details 
that again we cannot find elsewhere, and a context for evaluating evidence 
from other sources. 

In this chapter, however, I want to demonstrate the initial problem 
which results from out accepting too easily not so much the facts but the 
interpretation of Byzantine History that is given by a supposedly “good” 
histotian — Procopius. Although I should stress that Procopius is indeed our 
best and most important source for the sixth century, I nevertheless suspect 
that the reason why we accept Procopius” facts and interpretation so easily 
results more from our own bias than from Procopius” own perceptiveness 
and intelligence. Procopius was a classicising historian and wrote good Greek. 
He modeled himself on writers like Thucydides both in language and in his 
approach to history, which was about war and politics. Very many scholars 
of Byzantine history have had their initial training as classicists. So because 
Procopius wrote good Greek we classicists think he must also be a good 
historian. Malalas on the other hand wrote bad Greek (or at least what 
classicists think is bad Greek). He made mistakes with what case to use after 
prepositions, and his language was naive and simple. So we classicists think 
he must be a bad historian. Obviously I am oversimplifying, but I really do 
think that so much of Byzantine scholarship in the twentieth century adopted 
an approach that is as simple as that. Indeed it is reflected still in the twenty- 
first century in the only general study of the early Byzantine historians.’ Quite 
possibly this view is correct, but in these papers I want to turn that around, 
at least to the extent of a recognition of the real value of chronicle accounts 
and how they can be exploited.” 

Modern historians certainly do accept many of the facts provided by 
chronicles. Yet we use them to augment the accounts we find in our main 
historians, which in the case of the sixth century are Procopius and, to a lesser 
degree, Agathias. That is, our general interpretation is based on Procopius 
the classicising historian, and we only use the chronicles to add a few details 


$ — See A. James, Language of Malalas. 1: A General Survey’, in Studies in Malalas, 217-25; 
E. Jeffreys, Beginning of Byzantine Chronography’, 511—12. 
9 — W. Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians. 


10 Fora fine account of how a chronicle can be used, see B. Croke, Count Marcellinus and 
bis Chronicle (Oxford, 2001). Note especially his final chapter which also discusses the traditional 


bias against chronicles: Conclusion: Chronicles and Christian Culture”, 257-65. 
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but we do not take very seriously the general impression of a period that 
is provided by chronicles. What I want to suggest is that it should be the 
other way round and that we should turn to the chronicle for the general 
interpretation and feed into this the extra information provided by the ‘good’ 
classicising historians. Perhaps that is going too far but it will provide a useful 
corrective to our standard accounts. But in this chapter I want to show how 
our reliance on Procopius may have led us also to distort and so misinterpret 
the reign of Justinian. 

Classical historians wrote about war and politics. So it is natural that the 
title of Procopius great work is Wars. And because those wars wete on the 
whole successful, the modern western tradition, as an heir to the Western 
Roman Empire, remembers Justinian as the emperor who reconquered the 
West and so restored the real Roman Empire. Likewise the Byzantine tradition, 
which associated success in war with support from God, also patriotically 
remembered Justinian as the great conqueror, although in the later Byzantine 
chronicles the success comes to be more attached to his general Belisarius.” 
Yet in the contemporary chronicle of Malalas, although there is certainly an 
account of the wars, the wars do not dominate the narrative in the way they 
do both in some later chronicles and in out modern western tradition. The 
question is, how important were the wars to Justinian and his contemporaries, 
particularly the Gothic wars and the recovery of the Western Roman Empire. 

There is a general agreement in studies of the emperor Justinian that his 
great reign is famous for four things above all else: his reconquest of the old 
Roman Empire; the codification of the laws; the building of Hagia Sophia;? 
and the closing of Plato's Academy in Athens in 529." Of these four items it 
is Justinian's wars, particularly those in Italy and in Vandal Africa, which score 
most of our attention since Justinian's greatness is seen very much in terms of 
reconquest, of a restoration of the former greatness of the Roman Empire. 
This is very clear in the two great works that dominated study of this period 
for much of the twentieth century. Thus more than half of the Justinian 


"5 R. Scott, Narrating Justinian: from Malalas to Manasses’, in J. Burke, ed., Byzantine 
Narrative, Byzantina Australiensia, 16 (Melbourne, 2006), 29-46 (Study XVII in this volume). 

12  G.Prinzing, Das Bild Justinians I in der Überlieferung der Byzantiner vom 7 bis 15 
Jahrhundert’, EM 7 (1986), 1-99 at 2, citing H. Hunger, “Kaiser Justinian I (527—565)', AngW ien 
102 (1965), 339-56, here 341-2, rp. in H. Hunger, ed., Das byzantinische Herrscherbild (Darmstadt, 
1975), 333-52, here 335—7; cf. J. Irmscher, Justinianbild und Justiniankritik im frühen Byzanz’, 
in H. Kópstein and E Winkelmann, eds, Studien zum 7 Jh. in Byzanz (Berlin, 1976), 131—42. 

13 Even those who know nothing else of Justinian know that he closed the Academy at 
Athens in A.D. 529. So Alan Cameron, Last Days’, 7. 
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volume of J.B. Bury's Later Roman Empire is devoted to war, and the same is 
true of Ernst Stein's Histoire du Bas Empire. Even though more recent studies 
have changed this emphasis, war is still the dominant theme." 

Of these wars the most significant are the Gothic wats because they ate 
seen as forming a major plank in Justinian's policy for his reign of restoring 
the majesty of the Roman Empire to its traditional boundaties, a policy 
supposedly clearly revealed from the beginning of his reign. So Charles Diehl 
claimed; “From the day when he first mounted the throne of Constantinople, 
he claimed in its full extent the ancient Roman Empire.” Likewise J.B. Bury 
emphasized that Justinian ‘was dazzled by the idea of restoring the old 
boundaries of the Roman Empire”, while Georg Ostrogorsky wrote ‘it was 
his sacred mission to free Roman lands from the yoke of barbarian invaders 
and Arian heretics and to restore the ancient frontiers of a single Roman and 
orthodox Christian Empire. And it was towards this end that the whole of 
Justinian’s policy was directed.’ There are many others who write much the 
same thing. 

Itis not difficult to show that this view of Justinian’s reign has been prevalent 
in scholarship throughout the last century, though it would be tedious to do 
so. Some yeats ago at an Australian Byzantine Studies conference in Brisbane 
on the topic of “the sixth century, end or beginning?’ I tried to show, as part 
of my attempt to rehabilitate the reputation of the chronicle of John Malalas 
as a source, that the wars represent only a relatively insignificant part of the 
reign and that this is best revealed by Malalas’ contemporary chronicle." 
There I pointed out that Malalas alone of our sources mentions all four 
of the big events of Justinian's reign. He is the only source to mention the 
closing of Plato's academy in Athens and he has mote to say about Justinian's 
codification of the law than does Procopius.? And he does at least mention 


^ JB. Bury, LRE; E. Stein, Histoire du bas-empire, II (Paris, 1949); Averil Cameron, The 
Mediterranean World of Late Antiquity (London, 1993); J. Moorhead, Justinian (London — New 
York, 1994); J.A.S. Evans, The Age of Justinian: the Circumstances of Imperial Power (London, 1996). 

5 Cambridge Mediaeval History, Yl (Cambridge, 1911), 4. 

16 J.B. Bury, LRE, 26; G. Osttogorsky, History of tbe Byzantine State, 3rd revised ed. (New 
Brunswick N], 1969), 69. 

U7  R. Scott, Writing the Reign of Justinian: Malalas versus Theophanes’, in P. Allen and 
E. Jeffreys, eds, The Sixth Century: End or Beginning?, Byzantina Australiensia 10 (Brisbane, 1996), 
21-34 (Study XIII in this volume). 

5  R. Scott, Malalas and Justinian's Codification’, in E. and M. Jeffreys and A. Moffatt, 
eds, Byzantine Papers, Byzantina Australiensia 1 (Canberra, 1981), 12-31 (Study VIII in this 
volume). Malalas” statement on the closing of the Academy has been challenged by E. Watts, 
“Justinian, Malalas, and the End of Athenian Philosophical Teaching in A.D, 529”, JRS 94 (2004), 
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all Justinian’s wars and he does refer to the building of Hagia Sophia. So this, 
I trust, is sufficient to demonstrate, when it comes to providing a report on 
the significant features of the reign and understanding the period, why there 
is at least a case for taking Malalas just as seriously as Procopius who does not 
mention the closing of the academy at any point and does not mention the 
codification of the laws in his Wars (though he does have a single reference 
to it in Buildings). Certainly there was no single issue, in my view, which so 
dominated the reign that all else falls into insignificance, although religion 
and especially the division over the nature or natures of Christ always loomed 
large and remained intractable despite the emperor’s best efforts. We also 
need to remember that the sixth century (and Justinian’s reign in particular) 
was rich in so much else, in architecture and literature in particular but also 
theology, law and education, while it also faced huge problems, especially 
natural causes such as the plague and earthquakes. I shall also suggest that 
in secular affairs the difficulty that Justinian had in asserting his authority (or 
indeed Constantinople’s authority) over an independent-minded countryside 
needs more attention than it has yet received in general accounts of Justinian, 
although this problem is making its mark in more specialist literature. That is, 
the wars need to be put back in their place as an important issue but not the 
dominant issue for the reign. 

This was already shown to us in Australia as long ago as 1980 at our second 
Byzantine conference. There Brian Croke gave a marvelous paper entitled 
‘Justinian and the ideology of reconquest'.'” Here I shall, with his permission, 
keep drawing on some of his main points. Croke pointed out that under 
the reign of his uncle Justin (518-27), Justinian’s major preoccupation was 
with religion and particularly with ending the Acacian schism and so restoring 
communion with Rome. When Justin became emperor in 518, he in effect 


168-82, but his somewhat misleading presentation of the evidence has been effectively refuted 
by Joëlle Beaucamp, "L'enseignement à Athènes au VIe siècle: droit ou science des asttes?”, 
in H. Hugonnard-Roche, ed., L'enseignement supérieur dans les mondes antiques et médiévaux: aspects 
institutionels, juridiques et pédagogiques, Textes et Traditions 16 (Paris, 2008), 201-18. Elsewhere 
Beaucamp has also established the precise date of Justinian’s legislation forbidding the teaching 
of philosophy in Athens (22 Sept. 529). See J. Beaucamp, ‘Le philosophe et le jouer. La date de 
la “fermeture de l'École d'Athénes”, TM 14 (2002), 21-35. 

*? B. Croke, Justinian and the Ideology of Reconquest’, abstract in Byzantine Studies in 
Australia Newsletter 6 (1980), 1—2. Croke has published so much else of highly important material 
in the intervening period that it is understandable that he has not yet found time to publish this 
paper, especially since he holds an important position outside academia, so his prolific academic 
work is, quite amazingly, carried out entirely in his limited spare time. But see now his Justinian 
under Justin: reconfiguring a reign’, BZ 100 (2007), 13-55. 
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gave his nephew Justinian the task (but not the responsibility which Justin kept 
for himself) of restoring communion between Rome and Constantinople. 
'There is no sign in Justinian's extensive dealing with Rome at this period of 
any interest in restoring the old Roman Empire.” But with this success of 
ending schism with Rome, Justinian then gave his attention to public morality 
and other religious issues. His very first enactment after he became emperor 
in 527 was aimed at ridding the state of heretics, Manicheans, Jews and 
Samaritans (Cod. Just. 1.5.12) and he followed it up quickly with legislation to 
limit gambling to a single solidus (Cod. Just. 111.43.1) and to separate male from 
female religious institutions (Cod. Just. 1.3.43, 18 Feb. 529). He soon turned his 
attention to the monophysite question, leading to the conversations between 
the Chalcedonian and monophysite leaders in 532?! By 532, even before the 
Nika riots and the fire which burned down the Theodosian Hagia Sophia, 
Justinian had turned his attention to building a new church to outdo Anicia 
Juliana’s Hagios Polyeuktos,” so that work on the foundations of the new 
Hagia Sophia was underway by mid February 532, within five weeks of the 
Nika riot.” Justinian had of course already by this time closed ot attempted to 
close the academy in Athens in 529, as Malalas alone informs us,” while that 
really major achievement of his reign, the codification of the laws, had begun 
on 13 February 528 within five months of Justin's death. The result was that 
the first edition of the Codex Iustinianus had been published with amazing 
rapidity by April 529, while the huge Digest project involving the collecting, 
editing and synthesising of the contents of some 1,528 books, and choosing 
a team of experts to do this had already begun before the end of 530.” 

That is, by the middle of 532, when Justinian had completed his first 
five years on the throne (as long a petiod as any of our modern Westetn 
parliaments and longer than most), we have solid evidence for Justinian’s 
commitment in particular to issues of religion and morality but also to all 
the issues for which he is famous — except one; the single exception being of 


2 O. Günther, ed., Collectio Avellana, CSEL, 35 (Vienna, 1895-98); A.A. Vasiliev, Justin the 
First: An Introduction to the Epoch of Justinian the Great (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), 20-1, 161—2. 

^ SP. Brock, The Orthodox Oriental-Orthodox Conversations of 532”, Apostolos 
Barnabas 51 (1980), 219—28. 

? R.M. Harrison, ‘Anicia Juliana’s Church of St Polyeuctos’, JOB 32.4 (1982), 436—7; 
idem, A temple for Byzantium (Austin, 1989), 40. 

2 Kedrenos, Synopsis Historion, ed. Y. Bekker, I, CSHB (Bonn, 1838), 651 Justinian began 
the work on the rebuilding of the Great Church in the 6008th year of the world in the fifteenth 
indiction on 23 February at the first hour of the day”. 

^ Malalas, XVIILAT. 

2 A. Honoré, Tribonian (London, 1978), 147. 
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course the supposedly greatest one, the restoration of thelost Roman Empire. 
So I suggest we should have our doubts about such statements as: "The most 
celebrated external aspect of Justinian's reign is his effort to recover the 
territories of the western Mediterranean which were in barbarian hands. This 
effort constituted one of the underlying themes in all that Justinian did, and 
affected every aspect of his reign.” In fact Justinian had already been working 
on the codification of the laws for five years and so had virtually completed 
this greatest of his achievements; he had begun building Hagia Sophia, closed 
the academy at Athens and begun his moral reforms all long before the idea 
of regaining the Western Empire seems to have occurred to him. 

In so far as foreign policy or conquest had been involved at all, there had 
been sporadic fighting against the Persians, leading to the so-called ‘Endless 
Peace’ of Spring 532, and, as Malalas points out, perhaps more significantly, 
there had been a few examples of Justinian acting as baptismal sponsor for 
minor Eastern Kings who had been invited to Constantinople, been converted 
to Christianity and then discovered that conversion effectively placed 
them under the control of the Christian Emperor.” Apart from restoring 
communion with Rome, which he had already helped achieve under his uncle 
Justin, interest in the West, let alone reconquest, just does not seem to feature. 

Even if we exclude the Nika riots of January 532, it had been a busy five 
years. I have suggested elsewhere that Justinian’s prime concern may well have 
been that of cleaning up his Empire in preparation for the Second Coming”. 
This will be discussed further, especially in the final chapter. Justinian’s major 
concern was that of gaining divine favour and that entailed establishing 
doctrinal unity and a pure morality throughout his Empire. But where does 
that place Justinian’s western policy? Those first five years of feverish activity 
surely show where his interests lay and they did not include the reconquest 
of the West. 


% J, Barker, Justinian and the Later Roman Empire (Madison, 1966), 131. 

? Baptism of foreign kings: Malalas, XVIIL6; XVIIL14; XVIII.15. Baptism involved 
becoming part of the Christian Empire and hence subject to the head of that empire. 

2 R. Scott, “Malalas, The Secret History and Justinian’s Propaganda”, DOP 39 (1985), 
99—109 (Study IX in this volume). C£. P. Magdalino, "The History of the Future and its Uses: 
Prophecy, Policy and Propaganda’, in R. Beaton and C. Roueché, eds, The Making of Byzantine 
History: Studies Dedicated to Donald M. Nicol (Aldershot, 1993), 3-34; O. Nicholson, “Golden Age 
and the End of the World: Myths of Mediterranean Life from Lactantius to Joshua the Stylite”, 
in M.J. Chiat and K.L. Reyerson, eds, The Medieval Mediterranean: Cross-Cultural Contacts (St Cloud, 
Minnesota, 1988), 11—18; G. Greatrex, Rome and Persia at War 502-532, ARCA 37 (Leeds, 1988), 
57. 
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The first movement is of course against Vandal Africa. Here again I am 
greatly influenced by that same paper by Brian Croke. What he has emphasised 
was that Justinian, far from seeing the Vandals as deadly enemies, had made 
a treaty of friendship with the Vandal king Hilderic? who had even minted 
coins bearing the head of Justin I.? Justinian in effect recognised the Vandals' 
tight to rule Libya, as had his predecessors; and Belisarius' expedition was not 
really expected or even intended to reconquer Vandal Africa. It really was only 
meant to show the flag. Or that is how Procopius words Justinian's letter to 
the Vandals: 


Neither have we decided to make war upon the Vandals nor are we 
breaking the treaty with Geizerich, but we are attempting to dethrone 
your usurper (BV 1.16.13 tr. H.B. Dewing, adapted slightly). 


We can recall the situation. Hilderic, the old king of the Vandals, although 
he was an Arian like all the Vandals, had been tolerant towards Catholic 
Christians? but in May 530 Gelimer had overthrown him and placed him 
in prison.? According to Procopius Justinian wrote to Gelimer and pointed 
out that it was wrong of him to imprison the old king. But since the king was 
so old, all that Gelimer needed to do was to wait fot a short time until the 
old king died and then he (Gelimer) could become king peacefully, and also 
retain the friendship of the Roman emperor.? The point is that Justinian was 
at pains to maintain friendship with the Vandals and seems to accept that the 
Vandals were still part of the Empire, so he was not aiming to recover Roman 
territory. 

Indeed I have pointed out elsewhere that Procopius” version showed 
Justinian twice making overtures to Gelimer and being rebuffed each time.” 
So when Theophanes came to write his version 250 years later, though it 
is obviously based on Procopius alone, Theophanes found that Procopius' 
version seemed completely out of keeping with the picture of the all- 


? "They exchanged gifts and were on good relations, Proc., BV 1.9.5 cf. 1.9.8. 

9 X Wroth, Western and Provincial Byzantine Coins of the Vandals, Ostrogotbs and Lombards, 
and of the Empires of "Thessalonica, Nicaea and Trebizond in the British Museum (London, 1911, rp. 
Chicago, 1960), 13. 

^ Proc., BV 19.1, Victor Tonn. s.a. 523, Ferrandus. V.Fwig. 28. 

*  PLRE,II.565. Gelimer eventually murdered Hilderic in early 533 while Belisarius was 
approaching Carthage. 

9? Proc., BV 19.10-13. 

* C. Mango and R. Scott with the assistance of G. Greatrex, The Chronicle of Theophanes 
Confessor: Byzantine and Near Eastern History AD 284-813 (Oxford, 1997), 308 note 20. 
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conquering Justinian that had by then become established or which 
Theophanes for his own purposes needed to emphasise. As a result 
Theophanes felt obliged to rearrange the order of events in such a way that 
it was Gelimer who made overtures to Justinian. 'This is something that 
happens quite often with Theophanes? Although he seems to follow the 
words of his source precisely, he will also change some detail, which he may 
have felt was insignificant, such as the date or the context, to ensure that the 
narrative fits his preconceived notion of what must have happened. In this 
case Theophanes “knew” (so to speak) that Justinian was the great conqueror 
who had defeated the Vandals, so it was quite inconceivable to him that 
justinian could have begged Gelimer on two separate occasions to release 
the old king and that Gelimer could have rebuffed the great Justinian. So he 
simply alters the facts but does this by just rearranging the order of events in 
his source (Procopius) while still being faithful to his source in that he retains 
Procopius' actual words. But by this rearrangement Theophanes reveals his 
exasperation with his source's failure to proclaim Justinian's power and aim 
of glorious conquest. 

What is clear from Procopius” account is that Belisarius” invasion force 
was not meant to do much beyond showing the flag and then come home 
again. This would have been enough to satisfy the emperor Justinian’s moral 
commitment to his treaty of friendship with the old king Hilderic without 
endangering his troops too much or harming relations with the Vandals. This 
is reinforced by the fairly small number of troops involved; 16,000 troops 
should not have been capable of overcoming the Vandals. ‘It was a dangerously 
small one (viz. force): its size is estimated at no more than 16,000 men.”* We 
must remember that much larger forces had twice been unsuccessful against 
the Vandals in the fairly recent past” which was why Justinian’s advisers (most 
notably John of Cappadocia) were so reluctant about sending an expedition 
against the Vandals this time.” It does seem to have been little more than 


35 C£ Studies XII and XIII. 
% j Barker, Justinian, 141. 
? The disastrous expedition against the Vandals of 468 supposedly involved a force 
of 100,000 (Proc., BV 1.6.1) and a fleet of 1,113 ships (Kedr. 1.613, cf Müller, FHG, IV, 110, 
suggesting 1,100 ships). For the earlier expedition under Boniface and Aspar in 431 we are 
simply told that it involved “a large army from both Rome and Byzantium' (Proc., BV 1.3.35). 
Irrespective of the accuracy of the figures, if a contemporary accepted the figure of 100,000 
fot the disastrous 468 campaign, a force of 16,000 is unlikely to have been expected to achieve 
much. 
% Proc., BV 1.10.2-17. It is also worth noting that Procopius’ narrative of Belisarius' 


campaign so closely parallels the Vandals’ own conquest of North Africa that one must suspect 
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an accident that caught the Vandals divided with the main part of the army 
away in Sardinia with Gelimer’s brother putting down a rebellion there. The 
Vandals were utterly unprepared for the invasion because they too thought 
the treaty of friendship was still in force. This allowed Belisatius, after easy 
victories over divided Vandal forces, simply to stroll into Carthage.” The 
supposed reconquest of Vandal Africa was as unexpected to the Byzantines 
as the invasion had been to the Vandals. It was scarcely the partial fulfilment 
of some long-planned policy of restoring the Western Roman Empire. 

But as Brian Croke has pointed out, the effect on Justinian was remarkable. 
It is only now that Justinian gets the idea that victory had been sent from 
God, as he claims in the introduction to the Institutes on 21 November 533: 


Both Africa and other innumerable provinces after so great a space 
of time have, by our victories, been brought by divine power once again 
under Roman sway and added to our Empire.” 


And under a month later in the introduction to the Digest: 


So great is the providence of Divine kindness on out behalf that it always 
considers it worth supporting us by this everlasting liberality, for after 
the Persian wars were laid to rest by the Endless Peace and after taking 
by force the Vandal nation and Carthage, and what is more joining the 
whole of Africa once again to the Roman Empire; we by our cate have 
caused the ancient laws, already oppressed with age, to be invested with 
a new beauty and suitably compiled which no one before our reign ever 
hoped for or even thought to be hardly possible for human effort to 
accomplish ... (16 Dec. 533)" 


that one or other narrative has been manipulated to produce the parallel. 

5 Cf. Belisarius won an unexpectedly rapid victory with only 15,000 troops.’ M. Maas, 
‘Roman Questions, Byzantine Answers: Contours of the Age of Justinian, in M. Maas, ed., The 
Cambridge Companion to the Age of Justinian (Cambridge, 2005), 7. 

10 Translations of the Corpus Iuris Civilis are taken from S.P. Scott, The Civil Law, 17 vols 
(Cincinatti, 1932), adapted slightly in places, 

4 The contrast in tone with Justinian’s earlier statement in 530 when setting up the 
commission for the Digest is worth noting: 

With the aid of God governing our Empire which was delivered to us by His 
celestial Majesty, we carry on wat successfully, we adorn peace and maintain the 
constitution of the state, and have such confidence in the protection of almighty 
God that we do not depend upon our arms or upon our soldiers or upon those who 
conduct our wars or upon our own genius, but we solely place our reliance upon 
the providence of the Holy Trinity, from which are derived the elements of the 
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It is this late-developing idea that leads to the expedition to Rome and 
Italy Whatever the circumstances that brought about the actual sending 
of the expedition under Belisarius in 535, it is abundantly clear that both 
sides had recognised that the Ostrogoths had ruled Italy for the previous 
half century as part of the Empire, not as an enemy of the Empire. Hence 
the policy of allowing the Ostrogoths to nominate one of the two consuls 
for each year provided no Ostrogoth was nominated. The strength of this 
agreement, and indeed its friendly nature, is confirmed by the one occasion 
when an Ostrogoth was nominated to the consulship. Theoderic's son-in-law 
Eutharic was nominated in 519 by the emperor Justin in Constantinople as a 
special favour.” Justin also adopted Eutharic as his son by arms (per arma), ? 
again an act which would hardly have been conceivable if Ostrogothic rule in 
Italy had not been recognized in Constantinople. Significantly this occurs in 
Justin’s first full year as emperor, so this special recognition of the legitimacy 
of Ostrogothic rule is made at the earliest opportunity. Malalas seems to 
reinforce this picture by the highly favourable account he gives of Theoderic 
and the amount of space he devotes to him (considerably more than he gives 
to Justinian's reconquest) even though he probably “published” his account at 
about the time of Justinian’s invasion.“ That is, it is clear that Constantinople 
recognised that Ostrogothic Italy had never ceased being part of the Roman 
Empite, and it is only out modern maps of Justinian's achievement that 
exclude Italy from the Empire in 527 but show it restored by 565. I shall omit 
the complicated tale of the sending backwatds and forwards of the imperial 
regalia under Zeno and Anastasius; it suffices to point out that the regalia 
had finally been sent back to Ravenna from Constantinople by Anastasius in 
497, making absolutely clear that Constantinople accepted Ostrogothic Italy 
as part of the Empire. 

The question then is just what did Justinian think he was conquering with 
his invasion in 535. It appears to be a matter of sorting out a friendly successor 
to Theoderic or the removal of a usurper rather than reconquest. Certainly 
the speech which Procopius attributes to the Goths (BG 1.6.14) makes very 
clearly the point that the invasion was quite unjustified since the Goths were 
the friends and allies of the Romans and held Italy with full permission of the 


entire world and their disposition throughout the globe (Const. Deo Auctore, preface, 
1 Jan. 530). 

2 PLRE IL438 sv. Eutharicus Cilliga. 

5 Cassiodorus, Varia, VIIL.1.3. 

^ Discussed in more detail in Study XVIII. 
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eastern emperor,” while Belisarius’ response that the Goths were trespassers 
involves special pleading and ignores the legal situation and the original pretext 
for invasion.” That Italy could be conceived as being outside the Empire 
did not seem to have occurred to Justinian during the nine years under his 
uncle Justin when he was dealing so frequently with the papacy in Rome. 
The correspondence we have between him and the Pope never raises it as an 
issue. But once Belisarius had captured Carthage, the idea that God had sent 
Justinian to gain such victories took over and remained for the few years (no 
more than five and perhaps only two or three) during which success came.” 


We, not consenting to the diminution of the territory of the Roman 
Empire, have recovered all Lydia, reduced the Vandals to servitude, 
and, with the assistance of God, hope to achieve still greater results, for 
whose accomplishment, however, taxes must be promptly paid without 
diminution at the time prescribed (Novella 8.10.2 [AD 535]). 


And 


Now, as by the aid of God, the public territory is increased, and both 
banks of the Danube ate occupied by towns subject to our Empire, 
and Viminacium, Recidua and Litterata, situated on the other side of 
the Danube, ate subject to our dominion. (Novella 11, preface [AD 
535]. 


Sicily, Naples and Rome were quickly won, but then Rome was besieged 
for a whole year, the war dragged on with more resoutces needed and then 
at the end of winter in 539 there was the horrendous massacre of three 
hundred thousand at Milan, Italys second most populous city.“ As things 
went wtong the idea of victory sent by God was quickly shelved, though 
seemingly retained by the generals who had come to believe Justinian’s earlier 
propaganda. 

In 535 and 536 Justinian had set about reorganizing provincial 
administration. The prefaces to the necessary legislation are remarkable for 


5 J. Moorhead, Theoderic in Italy (Oxford, 1992), 35-9. 

^ Proc, BG 1.6.14. C£ Bury, LRE, 190; F Haarer, Anastasius I: Politics and Empire in the 
Late Roman World, ARCA 46 (Cambridge, 2006), 80-9. 

7" Revealed most clearly in Justinian’s legislation on provincial administration in the 
Novellae. See M. Maas, Roman History and Christian Ideology in Justinian’s Reform Legislation’, 
DOP 40 (1986), 17-31. 


^? Proc., BG 11.21.39. 
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their use of decidedly misleading history to emphasise the emperor's divine 
mission.? Yet by 539 a quite different tone is adopted for Justinian's one 
remaining major piece of provincial organization, that of Alexandria. It lacks 
the creative historical preface of the earlier legislation and presumably reflects 
the changed situation. So after 536 there are no further references in Justinian's 
legislation to a tegained Roman Empire, neither for the capture of Ravenna 
and the Gothic king in 540 nor even in the “pragmatic sanction' reorganizing 
Italy after the final victory of 554. Out only evidence for Justinian advertising 
his victory is in the Chalke mosaic,” and even it may have been to emphasise 
victory over usurpers rather than conquest of territory?! Unlike his exultation 
over victoty in Vandal Africa Justinian makes nothing more of his success in 
achieving his supposedly supreme objective of regaining the Western Empire. 
But whatever the aim of the mosaic, Justinian evidently had decided to get 
out of Italy sometime before Belisarius' capture of Ravenna and Vittigis. Yet 
that earlier propaganda may lie behind Belisarius’ rejection of Justinian's order 
recalling him. 

Thus our general histories, following Procopius, draw attention to 
Belisarius’ loyalty to Justinian in refusing the Gothic offer at Ravenna to make 
him their emperor.” More emphasis, however, ought to be given rather to 
Belisarius’ insubordination in simply refusing to obey Justinian's order in early 
540 to come to terms with the Goths, leaving them in control of Italy north 
of the Po as Justinian had instructed.” 


? See M. Maas, Justinian’s Reform Legislation’, 17-31. 

9 Proc., Buildings, 1.10.12—15. See C. Mango, The Brazen House, a Study of tbe Vestibule of the 
Imperial Palace of Constantinople (Copenhagen, 1959), 324. 

5 Justinian was no doubt proud of the western victory as is clear from the ceiling mosaic 
that he no doubt commissioned for the Chalke, the rebuilt entrance building to the palace, which 
depicted his victories over both Goths and Vandals. As it showed the Gothic king Vittiges 
among the captives, it must be dated no earlier than 540, but it is also not likely to be much later, 
since Malalas dates the building of the Chalke to 538 (XVIIL85) and implies that it was by then 
completed including its mosaic decoration. The ceiling mosaic was presumably among the later 
final touches. It may also reflect a tradition in the Chalke of the emperor overthrowing tyrants 
(i.e. usurpers) rather than a claim to regaining territory. In a poem celebrating Anastasius’ Chalke, 
which had been destroyed in the Nika riots and which Justinian’s Chalke replaced, Anastasius 
is referred to as “the tyrannicide emperor ... after his victorious annihilation of the Isaurians’ 
(Anth. Graec., YX.656), i.e. the killer of usurpers. Cf. Mango, Brazen House, 26. The removal of 
usurpers rather than the reconquest of territory would also be consistent with Justinian’s original 
motives for both the Vandal and Gothic campaigns. Cf. Proc., BV 1.16.13—14. 

? Proc., BG 11.29.18. 


5$ Proc., BG IL29.1—7. 
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The Goths ... gladly agreed to make the treaty on these terms. But 
Belisatius, upon hearing this, was moved with vexation, counting it 
as a gteat calamity that anyone should prevent him from winning the 
decisive victory of the whole war, when it was possible to do so with no 
trouble, and from leading Vittigis a captive to Byzantium. So when the 
envoys returned to him from Ravenna, he refused absolutely to ratify 
the agreement with his own signature. (BG 11.29.3 —5). 


Procopius, though recording the disobedience of Belisarius here quite 
clearly, does his best to discount it both by emphasizing Belisarius’ loyalty 
in rejecting the Goths’ offer to be their leader and emperor in the West and 
by attributing the accusation of disloyalty to his military rivals, so that he 
can present it as a case of jealousy rather than fact. He also makes much of 
Belisarius’ being able to gain far better terms for the Empire than Justinian 
had hoped. But the fact remains that Justinian had wanted to get out of Italy 
and that Belisarius had disobeyed his emperor’s order. For Justinian the West 
had already absorbed an excessive amount of his scarce resources, which 
were now needed in a more significant area, the East. But the short-lived 
imperial propaganda of the previous few years of a God-given victory in 
the West and the restoration of the old Empire had unfortunately rubbed 
off too effectively on Justinian's generals who simply rejected the emperor's 
commands to withdraw and eventually, against his wishes, won the great 
victory needed for the Byzantine tradition, ‘regaining’ Italy to form the 
basis of the Byzantine and modern picture of Justinian the conqueror. The 
disobedience of the generals is, however, probably of greater significance, 
and particularly their confidence that they could get away with it. For this 
reveals tellingly Justinian’s lack of control over his Empire or at least over the 
powerful and independent landowners or barons, who not only commanded 
his armies but who with their independent armies of boukellarioi could exert 
their own independence from Constantinople in the East.™ 

Justinian, it has to be admitted, was not always so confident of divine 
support for this enterprise, or at least he did not support God with manpower. 
Others have pointed out that the 16,000 sent against the Vandals was a 
dangerously small force. When Belisarius set out against Italy we have an even 
more remarkable figure. For Belisarius was given some 7,000 state troops 


* Procopius’ narrative exploits the independence or disobedience of the generals 


in order to draw attention to the greatness of Belisarius in overcoming this difficulty. Yet 
Procopius” evidence equally shows the independence of the generals from Justinian, a factor 
which Procopius needed to minmize. 
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(together with 500 allies, namely 200 Huns and 300 Moors),? i.e. less than 
half the dangerously small number sent against the Vandals. Admittedly he 
was able to supplement these with his own boskellarioi, but even though the 
army was also reinforced on various occasions there were still only 12,000 
troops in Italy in 542 and 18,000 in 55455 But the sending of 7,500 troops to 
restore the Roman Empire some eight years after he came to power hardly 
fits the picture of this being Justinian's overwhelmingly top priority from 
the moment he became emperor, especially given that he was so energetic 
on other matters early in his reign. I have already mentioned the comment 
by Diehl that Justinian “from the day when he first mounted the throne of 
Constantinople claimed in its full extent the ancient Roman Empire, ... The 
most essential part of the imperial duty seemed to him to be the restoration of 
that Roman Empire whose fragments the barbarians had divided. It was not 
from the first day but only after eight years; and it hardly seems to have been 
“the most essential part of the imperial duty’ when he had already achieved so 
much else before he began to tty to regain the Empire and when he eventually 
allocated so little in the way of resources — just 7,500 soldiers. The generals 
wete not impressed and kept asking for reinforcements. Justinian refused 
though in that same year he was indeed able to find an extra 6,000 troops.* 
He used them, however, under Narses’ command, to install a monophysite 
patriarch in Alexandria, seemingly at Theodora's behest — which also needs 
to be remembered by those who claim that Justinian aimed solely at restoring 
orthodoxy. 

7,500 troops to reconquer the West, 6,000 to install a patriarch and a 
monophysite one at that. If Justinian felt that 6,000 troops were needed just 
to install a patriarch, it is inconceivable to think that he would have felt that 
7,500 troops would be adequate to restore the Western Roman Empire. But 
this is the point. The West, and certainly the recovery of it, had not formed 
part of Justiniar's original policy to judge by his actions between 527 and 532, 
his first five years in office, and only really grabbed his imagination for a few 


55 BG 1.5.2 (4,000 regular soldiers and foederati plus 3,000 Isaurians); BG 1.5.4 for other 
figures. Note too that Procopius, BG I11.1.20, later claims that Belisarius maintained 7,000 
horsemen (presumably boukellarioi) from his own household. This comes in a passage which 
Procopius uses Thucydides’ contrast between Pericles and his successors as his model for 
contrasting Belisarius with his fellow generals. 

On boukellarioi, cf. Jones, LRE, 666-7. 

5 Jones, LRE, 685. 

$ Cambridge Mediaeval History, Yl (Cambridge, 1911), 4. 

55 La chronique de Michel le Syrien, ed. et trad. J.B. Chabot, 3 vols, II (Paris, 1899-1904), 194. 
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short years after the unexpected capture of Vandal Africa. Retaining control 
of the East was what really mattered and that was by now a very difficult 
problem. 

Sometime during 538/539 an angry Justinian complained that, despite his 
careful administrative reforms, the situation in Egypt was a complete mess. 
Justinian’s grumble in that preface to Novella 13 leads to a further twenty-eight 
detailed laws aimed at reasserting his authority over this extremely important 
province.” This is the final major piece in Justinian’s provincial reorganization 
and its plaintive tone is quite different from the confidence shown in his 
earlier provincial reforms, as is its approach without the distorted historical 
preface that Justinian so carefully manipulated in the earlier legislation. 

The next few years were to be even more worrying. In 540 the Persians 
ended the “Endless Peace” and in that year and the following one they 
captured some of the richest cities of the Empire, including Great Antioch, 
Apameia, Suta and Beroia, and Chostoes was able to make his powerful and 
humiliating gesture of bathing in the Mediterranean,” a wonderfully symbolic 
way of demonstrating to Justinian the weakness of his position in the East; 
and then in 542 there was the first outbreak of the disastrous bubonic plague. 
These few years (539—542) are unquestionably the most catastrophic for the 
Byzantine Empire in Justinian's long reign. It is little wonder that Justinian had 
otdered his generals to get out of Italy. 

Justinian was facing three quite separate issues which, however, worked 
in combination to make him want to concentrate his resoutces in the East, 
or at least not spend time and energy on the supposed dream of recovering 
the West. In addition to the plague and the loss of major cities in Syria, 
Justinian's statement about Alexandria reveals a third more complex issue, 
which continues to arouse heated argument in modern scholarship. This is the 
question or questions of central government interference in the running of 
provincial cities, the survival and independence of cities in the Late Empire 
and the degree of imperial control over the territory and particularly over the 
wealthy landowners and other notables of the Eastern Empire. These are too 
large questions to be treated here beyond their relevance for the evidence of 
chronicles vis-à-vis that of classicising historians. But whatever interpretation 
is placed on these issues, they do again help emphasise that the running and 
sutvival of the Eastern Empire, not the reconquest of the Western Empire, 
was the Empire's greatest concern. It is an area where Procopius” Secret History 


5 Novella 13, preface. 
$ Proc. BPIL11. 1. 
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and Buildings are of greater significance than his Wars, but where again it is 
Malalas who provides key information that Procopius lacks entirely, though 
with characteristic and enfuriating brevity. 

Much of modetn scholarship has concentrated on the decline of cities 
because this has been seen almost as the signpost which separates Byzantium 
from the Roman Empire. The Roman Empire could almost be defined as a 
conglomeration of virtually independent cities, each with its own curia, so that 
Rome needed only a small civil service to administer this collection of self- 
governing cities. But in the Late Empire, and so particularly in the Byzantine 
Empire from the time of Constantine and his pagan predecessor Diocletian, 
there was a move to centralised government, entailing a large bureaucracy and 
a consequent diminution in the power and independence of the cities. This loss 
of power has also been linked to the physical shrinking of cities, even to their 
disappearance. The dividing line between an empire based on independent 
cities and an empire with a huge capital city but with few if any provincial cities 
used to be placed in the seventh century but this has gradually been pushed 
back. So John Haldon and Wolfram Brandes have argued persuasively for 
the decline of the city beginning in the third century.” Yet there is a counter 
position which notes that cities were still flourishing in much of the Byzantine 
East in the late sixth century and perhaps beyond;? and that there were also 
influential large villages which nevertheless did not possess city status.9 This 


6 J. Haldon, The Idea of the Town in the Byzantine Empire’ and W. Brandes, ‘Byzantine 
Cities in the Seventh and Eighth Centuries — Different Sources, Different Histories?' both in 
G.P. Brogiolo and B. Ward-Perkins, eds, The Idea and the Ideal of tbe Town between Late Antiquity and 
the Middle Ages, Transformation of the Roman World 4 (Leiden — Boston, 1999), 1-24; 25-58. 
Both are indebted to Helena Saradi, "The Demise of the Ancient City and the Emergence of 
the Mediaeval City in the Eastern Roman Empire’, Echos du Monde Classique/ Classical Views, 32, 
n.s. 7, (Canada, 1988), 365—401. See too her The Byzantine City in the Sixth Century: Literary Images 
and Historical Reality, Monogtaphs of Messenian Archaeological Studies (Athens, 2006). 

9 A. Walmsley, Byzantine Palestine and Arabia: Urban Prosperity in Late Antiquity’, 
in N. Christie and S.T. Loseby, eds, Towns in Transition: Urban Evolution in Late Antiquity and the 
Early Middle Ages (Aldershot, 1996), 126-58. In particular Clive Foss has drawn attention to 
the flourishing condition of many cities during the fifth and sixth centuries in several studies 
now conveniently collected in his History and Archaeology of Byzantine Asia Minor (Aldershot, 
1990), together with his Byzantine and Turkish Sardis (Cambridge MA, 1976). See too chapters by 
C. Roueché, ‘Asia Minor and Cyprus’ and H. Kennedy ‘Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia’, in 
CAH XIV (Cambridge, 2000), 570-87, 588-611; K.G. Holum, “The Classical City in the Sixth 
Century: Survival and Transformation’, in Cambridge Companion to Justinian, 87-112. 

$9 G. Dagron ‘Entre village et cité: la bourgade rurale des IVe-VIle siècles en Orient’, 
Kowwvia, 3 (1979), 29-52, rp. La Romanité chrétienne en Orient: Héritages et Mutations (London, 
1984), VII. 
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counter position also suggests that attempts at centralisation show not so much 
the weakness of the cities but rather the central government’s concern at their 
strength and independence, or at least the strength and independence of their 
most powerful citizens. In addition, the evidence of Malalas and Procopius’ 
Buildings shows that emperors remained aware of a need to advertise their 
support of provincial cities through providing amenities, buildings and other 
aid.“ The cities and the provinces were still seen as having a significant role 
to play in the Empire, and the central government realised it needed to pay 
attention to provincial problems. Justinian’s dismay over what was happening 
in Alexandria in 539 reflects precisely this concern over his inability to control 
his own Eastern Empire. 

The starting point for any such discussion is a change in the late fifth 
century in the way provincial cities ran themselves and, more controversially, 
the way in which the capital dealt with the provinces. The key issue is the 
survival and significance of the local councils. Here there are two main 
factors to be taken into account. First, there now seems to be agreement that, 
although city councils continued to exist in the provinces with duties that the 
central government was anxious that they should continue to perform, yet 
teal power had largely passed to self-appointed notables, the profenontes (i.e. 
the first people or the powerful), who are not merely self-appointed but their 
power is also quite undefined and, in consequence of this, unregulated and so 
not limited by any statutory authority. Second, there is the key evidence of 
Malalas who states that, duting the reign of Anastasius, Marinus, praetorian 
prefect 512—515, “dismissed all members of the city councils and in their 
place created vindices, as they are known, in each city of the Roman state”. 
The interpretation of this is difficult since the councils certainly survived, but 
combined with brief statements by John the Lydian and Evagrius, it probably 
refers to the collection of taxes being transferred from the councils to these 
vindices. What has not been noticed in the scholarship is that Malalas probably 


é — A. Moffatt, A Record of Public Buildings and Monuments’, in Studies în Malalas, 87— 
110; E. Jeffreys, “Malalas, Procopius and Justinian's Buildings”, Antiquité Tardive 8 (2000), 73—9; 
G. Downey, Imperial Building Records in Malalas”, BZ 38 (1938), 1-15, 299-311. 

é  JH.WG. Liebeschuetz, “The Government of the Late Late Roman City with Special 
Reference to Thessalonki’, in J. Burke and R. Scott, eds, Byzantine Macedonia: Identity, Image and 
History, Byzantina Australiensia 13 (Melbourne, 2000), 116—27; cf. idem, “Administration and 
Politics in the Cities of the Fifth to the mid Seventh Century: 425-640’, CAH XIV, 207-37. 

$5  Malalas, XVI.12. 

€ John Lydos, de Magistratibus, 111.49, ed. R. Wuensch (Leipzig, 1903, rp. Stuttgart, 1967), 
208, cf. 1.28 (Wuensch 44), 111.46 (Wuensch 204); Evagrius, Bak Hist., 111.42, ed. J. Bidez and C. 
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got this information from an official statement but one that emphasised the 
imperial position. We actually have very little evidence for the work of vindices 
and they may perhaps now be seen as part of imperial attempts to regain 
control in the provinces rather than as an attempt to dismantle city authority, 
since it appears that vindices were probably locals rather than officials sent 
from Constantinople. But whatever the interpretation it is worth noting that, 
while Procopius remains silent, it is Malalas together with a civil servant and 
the author of an ecclesiastical history who between them provide us with out 
non-documentaty evidence, however frustratingly inadequate that evidence is. 

It is, howevet, the apparent independence of the local notables from any 
central authority through being self-appointed, and the lack of any definition 
of or control ovet their powet or their appointment that is most significant 
and must have troubled the emperor and central government. A feature of 
the profeuontes is that they often possess their own private armies, the so-called 
boukellarioi,? a fact that certainly assisted them in resisting any interference 
in their affairs from the central government. (That the boukellario had been 
posing quite a problem is shown by Leo's law half a century earlier forbidding 
their recruitment," a Jaw which evidently could not be enforced, so enabling 
Belisarius to augment his troops in Italy so considerably). But the fact that 
such provincial profeuontes possessed and controlled their own private armies 
emphasises that they had the capability of controlling their own territory 
independently of the central government." 

Another factor is that these notables almost invariably include within their 
ranks the local bishop,? and as a result it is the bishop who becomes the 
point of contact between the imperial government and the local authorities. 
That is, the imperial government, so far from asserting its control over its 


municipanx dans l'empire protobyzantin, TM Monographies 13 (Paris, 2002), 27-40; E. Haarer, 
Anastasius, 207-10, P. Sarris, Economy and Society in the Age of Justinian (Cambridge, 2006), 158—9. 

5 R. Scott, ‘Malalas and Justinian’s Codification’, in Byzantine Papers, 12-31 (cit. at 1.18) 
(Study VIII in this volume). 

9 See M. Whitby, "The Army, c. 420-602, CAH XIV, 308—9 for a different interpretation. 
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own territory, has to rely on being able to reach and come to terms with 
the local bishop as a way of asserting any semblance of authority over the 
local notables or powerbrokers, again showing a country somewhat out of 
control. In one particular case the emperor needed the bishop to promulgate 
an imperial edict aimed at abolishing ‘posses of xy/okaballoi, mounted club- 
bearers, who had carried out acts of terror and brigandage, evidently in the 
interests of powerful local landowners.” Justinian’s Novella 31 shows a similar 
concern. ‘A major task of the Governor of Cappadocia was to control the 
landowners who commanded small private forces in the form of gangs of 
armed peasants.”* Belisarios’ boukellarioi may well have played a very important 
tole in the grand reconquest of the West, but cleatly such independent armies 
could be a problem, which had already been recognized with the eatlier but 
ineffectual laws prohibiting their recruitment. We need to remember too the 
use of monks as stormtroopers at the various fifth-century synods” and the 
condemnation of their violence both in Chalcedon canon 4 and in imperial 
legislation which helps give some idea of the lack of imperial control over a 
violent countryside. 

There ate two points to be made about this lack of control. The obvious 
one for my argument is that Justinian, and indeed his predecessors as far 
back as Leo ot Zeno in the third quarter of the fifth centuty, had more than 
enough problems trying to maintain their control over their own territory in 
the East to give very much attention to the West after the collapse of imperial 
power there after 476. Hence the lack of a western policy or activity in regard 
to the Ostrogoths. Where some recent scholarship has tended to see the 
relationship between capital and provincial cities in terms of a decline of the 
provincial city, I am among those who see it much more in terms of the central 
government's attempt to assert or re-assert its authority over an increasingly 
dissident or independent countryside. Even if the cities themselves were not 
flourishing, as the evidence of the seventh century suggests, their local rulers 
were powerful and independent. The key point for my current purpose is 
that this helps to explain ot make clear that the concentration on wat in the 


7? S. Mitchell, Anatolia: Land, Men and Gods in Asia Minor, vol. 2, The Rise of the Church 
(Oxford, 1995), 121. 
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West and the recovery of the Western Empire were not likely to be seen by 
contemporaries as being major issues. 

What the collection of legislation dealing with provinces points to is not 
the failure of cities but their independence and economic success.” It is this 
that ties in with Justinian’s concerns after 540 (and even before 540) and his 
need to concentrate his resources on the real heartland of his Empire rather 
than ‘the recovery of the West’. It would be an exaggeration to say that one 
gets a clearet idea of this from the chronicles rather than Procopius, but the 
evidence of Malalas is crucial, especially on the changing character of the 
Empire. But the overall point is that scholarship, through concentrating on 
the recapture of the West and on the decline of provincial cities, has been led 
away from giving enough attention to the weakness of the central government 
in Constantinople in controlling its eastern heartland. We have tended to 
take it for granted that the powerful Justinian retained such control, so his 
problems here are scarcely mentioned in the scholarly literature. Again one 
should note that Justinian’s expansionist dream was very short lived. Further 
it is scarcely mentioned in the later chronicle literature with the ninth-century 
Theophanes being the notable exception. Later on there is heroization of 
Belisarius, but not of the conquering Justinian.” 

The significance of all this becomes even clearer if we now turn to 
Anastasius who is often seen as a key figure in the decline of city councils 
through his creation of the centrally appointed vindices. Be that as it may, 
Anastasius gets little press on his western policies, — for instance there is no 
mention at all of Anastasius’ western policies in Cambridge Ancient History XIV 
apart from noting significantly that Anastasius' major coinage reform in 497 
was probably based on the Ostrogothic and Vandal systems.? But Anastasius 
was probably the first emperor to recognise that his resources would not 
stretch to coping with the West.” 

For both Anastasius and Justinian the real challenges to the State came not 
from the West but from the North and from the East and that was where they 
put their main resources. For Anastasius we need simply remember the Long 
Wall to defend Constantinople and nearer Thrace from incursions by Huns 
and Goths,% and such forts as Dara in the East, precursors to Justinian’s own 
system of fortifications. Anastasius' authority was so much challenged from 


76 See especially works cited at notes 61 and 62, notably those of Dagron and Foss. 
7 R. Scott, 'Narrating Justinian’, 29-46. 

7  CAH XIV, 54, cf. Jones, LRE, 236. 
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within for so much of his reign that he really could not afford to put resources 
into foreign offensives. Nonetheless, the peaceful Anastasius did put 52,000 
into the field for the Persian Wars in 503," the largest army ever sent against 
the Persians as Procopius points out,? which provides an interesting contrast 
to the supposedly bellicose Justinian's 7,500 to recapture the West. At the 
beginning of his reign Anastasius had to cope first with the presence of the 
Isautians who had ruled Constantinople for the previous two reigns and 
expected to continue their influence.? He dealt effectively with them but 
they did absorb his military resources. Later his position was challenged by 
the major revolt by Vitalian and its links to the religious disputes within and 
the incutsions from the north. This has been long tecognised. What perhaps 
has not been given sufficient recognition is that Justin and Justinian inherited 
from Anastasius an empire where the central authority could no longer be 
taken for granted. It is this difficulty of retaining authority in the East, which 
of course precedes Anastasius as well (we need only think of Zeno's German 
problem and the revolt of Basiliscus) that needs to be remembered whenever 
we consider Byzantine relations with the West.* 

But despite all this we should still note the care with which Anastasius dealt 
with the western problem. When Zeno's widow, Areadne, selected him to be 
emperor and her new husband in 491, he found Theoderic’s envoy, the Roman 
senator Festus, already in Constantinople. Festus had been sent by Theoderic 
to ask Anastasius’ predecessor Zeno to grant to him the right to wear the 
purple but Zeno had died before he had a chance to reply. Anastasius said no 
to the request. But when Festus came again six years later in 497, Anastasius 
changed his mind and handed over the imperial regalia that Odoacer had sent 
back from Ravenna in 476 as no longer being needed. Theoderic however was 
not to be considered as Augustus but as princeps among the Romans and rex 
(king) of the Goths. The great Cambridge historian, A.H.M. Jones, saw this 


8 Joshua Stylites, 54. His figure is supported by his figures for baked bread at 54, 70 and 
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as Anastasius acquiescing in the usurpation.” But 21 years had passed since 
476, even if Theoderic had only been in control of Italy since 490 and even 
then only of a portion of it. Anastasius” approach is similar to his handling 
of the Vandals in North Africa. As Fiona Haarer has argued, ‘Anastasius’ 
western policy maintained boundaries of empire without trying to reconquer 
any part. He respected the treaty of 475 with the king of the Vandals, but did 
not renounce imperial control or allow the disintegration of his Empire.* So 
now likewise with the Ostrogoths, though it took him a little longer. 

For Anastasius, the western problem needed to be dealt with so as to leave 
time and resources for eastern questions. For Justinian, the western problem 
arose partly from his own conception of his position and gradual conviction 
that God was on his side and from his understanding of his duties arising 
from his major interest which was religious unity. Reconsideration of that 
showed that resources would be better spent in the Bast and on non-military 
issues. 

Studies on Anastasius naturally have accepted tbe picture of Justinian as 
the great conqueror and so interpret Anastasius’ achievements as weak by 
comparison. Older studies tend either to omit his relations with the West 
entirely ot to denigrate his apparent inactivity while two recent studies that 
lavish praise on the rest of Anastasius’ activities still emphasise the benefits 
of his peaceful western policy as merely helping to provide the vast surplus 
(320,000 pounds of gold)” that helped fund Justinian's war campaign. 

We need rather to note that the West was important for Anastasius. 
He had inherited the question of what to do about Theoderic. He began 
by rejecting Theoderic, but then seems to have realised that by using the 
uncertainties of Theoderic’s position, he had a bargaining chip for dealing 
with the main religious problem, the fact that Rome and Constantnople were 
not in communion with each other. This seems to lie behind Anastasius’ 
change of mind and his acceptance of Theoderic by 497. Our inadequate 
sources certainly suggest there is a link so that Theoderic was using papal 
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representatives as his negotiators with Constantinople.” Here it is worth 
noting that the notion that the Western Empire had fallen appears only in 
our eastern sources after Anastasius’ death and is an eastern interpretation 
of which the West was not even conscious.” Anastasius’ diplomacy had kept 
alive the notion that Italy and Rome still continued to be part of the Empire 
with Theoderic acting as a kind of regent. But Justinian by the end of his long 
reign was in fact showing less interest in western territories than his unsung 
predecessor (bar one). The Byzantine Empire as an Empire of the East really 
begins with Justinian. 

Ihave been trying here to change our normal picture of Byzantine relations 
with the Western Roman Empire. That normal picture is that after the fall of 
the last Roman emperor based in Italy (Romulus Augustulus in 476), at first 
the Byzantines showed little interest and simply accepted that the West was 
lost. Then when Justinian became emperor he proudly aimed at recovering the 
Western Empire as his first priority. “It was his sacred mission to free Roman 
lands from the yoke of barbarian invaders and Arian heretics and to restore 
the ancient frontiers of a single Roman and orthodox Christian Empire. And 
it was towards this end that the whole of Justinian’s policy was directed.” In 
actual fact the situation was almost the reverse of this. Anastasius did his best 
to ensure that the Western Empire at least nominally remained as part of the 
Empire and ultimately under the control of the emperor in Constantinople. 
But he recognised that his resources were limited so he achieved this through 
diplomacy rather than through military force. In the eatly part of his long 
reign Justinian was content to accept Anastasius’ solution. Instead Justinian 
put his considerable energies into other more pressing affairs: the religious 
question (particularly the schism between Rome and Constantinople) both 
during the reign of his uncle Justin and with his own reforms in the opening 
years of his own reign; the massive achievement of the codification of the 
law beginning in February 528 within a few months of becoming emperor; 
the emphasis on moral issues, turning his Empire into a proper Christian 
Empite — and the closing of the Plato's academy in Athens may have been 
patt of this; and then the rebuilding of Hagia Sophia beginning in February 
532 but vety probably having planned a new church even before the Nika 
riots. Justinian’s first military venture into the West was not until June 533 
against the Vandals and was probably not intended to do more than just show 
the flag. On Justinian's own statement he had no plan to regain territory in 

9 For an excellent discussion, see J. Moorhead, Theoderic, 35—9. 
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Africa, partly because he did not consider the Vandals to be enemies. And as 
for the tegaining of Italy being his top priority from the outset of his reign, 
as so many have maintained, it was not until Justinian had been emperor for 
eight yeats that he dispatched an expedition to Italy and the force was a tiny 
7,500. Then for a short time — no more than five years — Justinian believed 
that God intended him to extend His Empire, that is God's Empire on Earth, 
and said so in his propaganda, until things went very wrong between 539 
and 542. This led to Justinian ordering Belisarius to hand over Italy to the 
Ostrogoths and return home. Belisarius refused and went on to win the great 
victory over the Ostrogths, But Justinian's order and Belisarius’ refusal to obey 
it puts Justinian's position in proper perspective. Not only does it show that 
Justinian did not see reconquest of the West as a top priority, it also shows 
that Justinian was not entirely in control over the powerful local magnates in 
his Empire. 

But the picture of Justinian as the great conqueror and restorer of the 
Empire really begins because the source we most use, Procopius, was writing 
classicising histoty. So it was natural fot it to concentrate on wat to the 
exclusion of so much else. The picture pleased the Byzantines for whom 
the notion of victoty sent by God as a rewatd for piety was a basic patt of 
their thought world. And so in the Byzantine tradition we have the picture 
of Justinian as the great conqueror, rewarded by God for his piety. This first 
really becomes clear in the ninth-century chronicle of Theophanes who here 
abandons Malalas as his source and, for the Vandal war, follows but adapts 
Procopius to suit his purpose. But even Theophanes is unwilling to say much 
about Justinian's Italian campaign. And in modern times, Byzantinists whose 
basic training has often been as classicists, have trusted Procopius” account 
because he wrote good Greek and dismissed Malalas and the other chroniclers 
because their Greek was inferior, and have also accepted a classicicizing view 
of history that saw war as being the proper subject-matter of history. It is this 
that has been responsible for our misunderstanding of history. It is only when 
we get away from this kind of priotitizing of out sources and give proper 
attention to the supposedly inferior chronicles that we can get a more sensible 
picture of the period. This is part of what I hope to do in the next chaptets, 
while also trying to indicate a little of what else can be gleaned from a more 
sympathetic reading of Byzantine chronicles. 
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MALALAS AND HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES 


To the modern reader the view of world-history that Malalas provides may seem quaint, 
but this same representation of the past, or something closely akin to it, continued to be 
read throughout the Byzantine state whether in Malalas or in chronicles adapted from 
Malalas. Malalas too asserts that his version of the past was one which was supported by 
other writers and had been summarised as exactly as he could from earlier chronicles.! 
This would mean that Malalas received an interpretation of the past that had already been 
shaped, to which he added his own contribution from the reign of Zeno, and passed this 
all on to later chroniclers who would adapt and continue the story to their own times. 
Since we do not possess the earlier chronicles used by Malalas (see chapter 2, pp. 27-38) 
and since it is sometimes plain that Malalas produced his own independent line, we 
should be on our guard against accepting too readily this claim to have been merely 
traditional. Nonetheless the natural assumption must still be that Malalas’ picture, at 
least in outline, made sense not only to later chronicle-writers but also to his own 
contemporaries. This assumption cannot be tested in any precise form, but we do need to 
examine the degree to which his contemporaries may have shared his attitudes, his 
approach to the distant past and his treatment of more recent history. A varied literature 
has survived from the sixth century and it is against this background that Malalas’ 
outlook needs to be examined. 

It is worth opening with a brief review of certain facets of Malalas' approach, some 
of which are treated in greater detail elsewhere in this volume. There is his acceptance of 
myth as fact, his treatment of the Olympian gods as kings, and, more importantly, his 
dehellenizing of them by locating them all outside Greece (Mango, 1980, 189; cf. chapter 
3, p. 62). He uses the mortals of myth to provide him with almost all of his narrative of 
Greek history, which is thus limited to the history of monarchies.2 Thus almost all 
reference to the fifth century B.C. is omitted and with it any account of Greek democracy. 
In effect Malalas' presentation of real Greek history is restricted to the Macedonian kings 


L'I thought it right, after abbreviating some material ... to relate as truthfully as possible a 
summary account of events ... Thus the majority of writers on world history have given an 
account like the following’ (Preface, P 5). 

2Malalas” acceptance of euhemerized versions of myth (that is, a rationalizing myth treated as 
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Philip and Alexander together with a few lists of great names. In contrast to this 
dehellenized view of the past, Roman history is much more important to Malalas, but his 
treatment of it is similar. Notice of a sort is given to Aeneas, to Romulus (who appears 
as Romus) and Remus and to the early kings, but after the expulsion of the kings and the 
establishment of the consulship little information is given until Julius Caesar and the 
Roman emperors, so that in effect the Roman Republic is largely omitted. The logic 
behind this truncation of the past is that only under a monarchy can a nation exist; from 
Malalas' treatment of Egypt, Persia and Israel, the other regions covered by his narrative, 
this view extends to these areas also. 

Within this framework Malalas has particular interests, One is world chronology (cf. 
chapter 6, pp. 111-20). Another is the Christian underpinning to this world. While 
Malalas does not appear to be interested in doctrinal issues, he still makes Christianity 
play a pre-eminent part in shaping the work, both structurally (Christ's incarnation is 
arguably the pivotal point of the chronicle's structure; Scott, 1990) and thematically; a 
recurrent element, for example, is the material on the pre-Christian sages and oracles 
which, derived from the collection surviving in the Tübingen Theosophy, shows 
foreknowledge of the Trinity and the coming of Christ. Noteworthy too is his concern 
over the distinctions to be drawn between icons and image-worship in Books II and III, 
and his insistence throughout the chronicle that certain, rather unlikely, figures have 
mystic powers (see chapters 1, pp. 11-17 and 3, pp. 63-65 for various aspects of Malalas' 
religious outlook). Many of the recurrent themes are linked with the function of the 
emperor or monarch, even in the first nine books that deal with the period prior to the 
Roman empire. This is a history conceived in terms of monarchy, especially as 
exemplified by the Roman emperor, and with a structure that draws attention to the major 
empires (i.e. kingdoms) of the world that are absorbed into the Roman empire and thus, 
eventually, into the Christian Roman empire. Monarchy and the functions and duties of 
the monarch were a cause for debate in the sixth century.) So too was the notion that the 
Christian world was coterminous and identical with the Roman empire. 

Several initial points can be made. First, Malalas' approach was evidently traditional 
in sixth-century terms, his selection of information being dependent, as he himself points 
out, on the earlier chronicles and histories which had already shaped that tradition. 
Second, Malalas shared many of his views with his contemporaries, though he also offers 
his own idiosyncratic views. Third, we need to be on guard against imposing on our 
view of Malalas the bias of modern notions of a classical past which highlights the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.C. and the first centuries B.C. and A.D. as the “classical” periods of 
Greek and Roman civilisation and has relegated earlier and later periods as being either 
primitive or decadent. So we should not be too surprised at Malalas’ emphases and 
omissions. Fourth, the fact that major writers of the sixth century, such as Prokopios 
and Agathias, took classical writers, such as Herodotos and Thoukydides, as their models 
for style, language and structure, does not also mean that such writers regarded the period 


3Averil Cameron describes Justinian's reign as one which “provoked an unusually high level of 
theorizing about the political order and the role of the emperor.' See her discussion, 1985, 
242-260. 
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that their models wrote about as important or that they knew the history of those periods 
well. In the absence of other evidence it is likely enough that even classicising writers of 
the sixth century relied on world-chronicles for their knowledge of the shape of the past. 
Nor should we assume that the greater literary and linguistic sophistication of the 
classicising writers implies that such writers belonged also to a more sophisticated 
section of society than the chronicler or writers of other non-classicising genres. 

Although it might seem sensible to treat thematically the parallels to Malalas that 
can be found in other writers, to do so would distort the nature of the links, I will not be 
attempting in what follows to show that Malalas’ ideas, taken separately, can be found in 
exact parallels in the works of his contemporaries, but rather that, despite the differences 
in genre and the rich variety of writing that survives from the sixth century, there are 
similarities in outlook and assumption that Malalas shares with his contemporaries.4 

Unfortunately we possess virtually nothing of Hesychios of Miletos, the sixth- 
century author of a world chronicle, who may have had most in common with Malalas 
among his contemporaries. What little we know of Hesychios' life (given in Photios, 
Bibl. 69) is discussed in the next chapter (pp. 96-98), which also shows how both 
Malalas’ and Hesychios’ world chronicles, which may well have had the same titles and 
similar structures (cf. chapter 2, pp. 33, 35-36), fit into the tradition of the genre of 
patria, including the use of similar legendary material. It is also likely, though not 
absolutely certain, that Hesychios was writing a little earlier than the first edition of 
Malalas (cf. chapter 2, p. 36) and so may possibly have been used by him. There also- 
survives a fragment of Hesychios (text at Bo li-liii) which is supposedly taken from a 
sermon by him on the nativity but which one suspects may also have come from his 
chronicle. This fragment dates Phalek to the year From Adam 3000 and the crucifixion to 
From Adam 6000, that is, it provides those dates which, as is pointed out in chapter 6, 
pp. 116-20, are crucial for understanding Malalas” structure and probably his purpose in 
writing (cf. also chapter 1, pp. 11-12). Thus the existence of a work by a contemporary 
and possible source of what we have taken to be Malalas’ most fundamental departure 
from traditional Byzantine chronology, taken together with the similarity between the 
writers, ought to be sufficient warning that Malalas' apparent eccentricities may not have 
been regarded by his contemporaries as in any way odd. 

The major historian of the sixth century, and arguably the major writer of the 
century, was Prokopios who wrote a lengthy account of Justinian's wars in eight books 
(Wars), a vehement attack on Justinian and his general Belisarios and their respective 
wives in Secret History and a sycophantic account of the emperor in Buildings. 
Prokopios' reputation has rested largely on Wars with his other two works being regarded 
as unfortunate curiosities which may be useful to the historian but do little credit to the 
author. Because of this, modern scholarship has also tended to concentrate on Wars but 
recently Averil Cameron has inverted this approach. By paying more attention to the two 
minor or, at any rate, shorter works, she has found a *more homogeneous and a more 
Byzantine Procopius, in the sense that he will seem more closely related to his own 


^For an excellent review of the literary background see Cameron (A.M.), 1985, 19-32, 242- 
260. 
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culture and less of a stray from classical historiography who happened to reveal his 
Byzantine origins in an unfortunate lapse’ (1985, 4). In all three of Prokopios’ works and 
not only Wars, his language is an artificial classicising Greek and he is writing in a 
recognisable classical genre: psogos (invective) for Secret History and panegyric for 
Buildings. What has appeared to separate Wars is the more obvious close imitation of the 
work of his classical predecessors, not only in vocabulary and the use of particular 
episodes as models (such as the proemium and the plague, the use of invented speeches 
and a Thoukydidean chronology), but also its structure and content, especially the 
apparent attempt at a detached account of public events, concentrating on diplomacy and 
war. This might seem to separate him from Malalas not only in readership and literary 
terms but also in outlook. But one of the factors that makes Cameron's study important 
for our purposes is that she shows how unhelpful it is to attempt to draw a distinction 
between élite literature and popular literature in the sixth century, at least when it is a 
question of examining its audience, seriousness of purpose and complexity of ideas. 
Another is that the classicism of Prokopios is no Jonger seen as representative of the 
mainstream of Byzantine sixth-century culture? Elsewhere I have shown that the Secret 
History has many correspondences with Malalas for contemporary events, though written 
from a diametrically opposed viewpoint, and I suggested that the two authors represent 
opposing sides in political advertisement or propaganda (Scott, 1985). But nonetheless 
Prokopios' assumptions and interests are often close to those of Malalas, even in Wars. 
The most obvious work for comparison is Buildings which naturally has the same 
linking of building with imperial activity. The emperor is given the credit for all such 
activity, which is sometimes inspired by God directly and sometimes by a dream or 
vision. But there is a similar prominence given to the emperor also in Wars and Secret 
History, and Prokopios in various places also shows an interest in such matters as 
aetiological stories, statues, dreams, holy men, costumes and uniforms, buildings and 
above all a Christian interpretation of history. 

Prokopios' classicising Wars belongs, of course, to a different genre from Malalas’ 
world chronicle. Because Wars is such a long work it is difficult to compare it with 
Malalas except by generalisations that are too broad to have much meaning, so it may be 
instructive to examine just one small section. In Wars Book VIII Prokopios stated 
unequivocally that mythology had nothing to do with history.Ü But there his reason for 
doing so was to emphasise the difference in genre and so excuse himself from including 
myths. That was reasonable enough, but the very need for this explanation suggests that 
Malalas' acceptance of and reliance on mythological stories in history or at least in 
accounts of the past was commonplace. This is reinforced by Prokopios” next few pages 
after his rejection of myth in history where he keeps returning to the Argonauts” story 
with references to Jason, Medea, Acetes, the Argo and the Golden Fleece, all apparently 
treated as factual rather than mythological (Wars, VIII, 2. 12-15, 30-31). In the midst of 
this there is, admittedly, a denial of the historicity of the Amazons, but Prokopios 


5But cf. Whitby, 1988, 354-355 for a contrasting view. 
SWars, VIII, 1.12-13. For a discussion of the complexities of Prokopios’ account, see 
Cameron (A.M.), 1985, 216-219. 
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promptly accounts for the myth with a rationalization in terms of real history which is 
not dissimilar to Malalas kind of history (Wars, VIII, 3. 5-11).7 The whole section 
exhibits another typical sixth-century trait, its confidence in maintaining the superiority 
of modern times over antiquity, for the whole digression amounts to an attack on ancient 
writers. The same few pages also include a reference to the creator and by implication a 
Christian interpretation of history (Wars, VIII, 6. 29; cf. VIII, 3. 18-21; VIII, 25. 13), an 
aetiological explanation of the name of a river (Wars, VIII, 2. 8), together with an 
attempt to explain the name of the village Athenae which is comparable to Malalas' city 
tyche stories and is given complete with an eponymous maiden and her still visible tomb 
(Wars, VIII, 2. 10). The remainder of Book VIII works in references to Aeneas, Anchises, 
Agamemnon, Artemis, Atreus and other mythological figures from lower down the 
alphabet and there are explanations of victory in terms of God (Wars, VIII, 12. 34, cf. 
VIII, 14. 21), emphasis on the need for churches, bishops and priests (Wars, VIII, 3. 18- 
21; VIII, 4. 12) and. a report of a portent (Wars, VIII, 14. 38-40), while a story about 
using the squeals of a suspended pig to repel an attack by elephants (Wars, VIII, 14. 34- 
37) might well be thought to be beneath the dignity of a classicising historian and more 
appropriate to Malalas' chronicle. (Enlivening details can of course be found often 
enough in the classical historians but Prokopios' narrative at times takes on the 
characteristics of a ripping yarn, for instance the whole battle narrative at Wars, II, 26- 
27.) There are, of course, individual examples of these features which we would more 
readily associate with Malalas on a greater scale elsewhere in Prokopios, in Buildings, 
Secret History and in the rest of Wars but not in such concentration. (The narrative of 
Chosroes’ invasion in Persian Wars Il, in which bishops play a prominent role, reveals 
most obviously a Christian interpretation of history akin to that of Malalas, while Gothic 
Wars provides most information about monuments and mythology.) While all this is 
probably more revealing about Prokopios than it is about Malalas, consideration of this 
small section of Prokopios should be enough to show that in outlook it is Malalas rather 
than Prokopios who reflects the sixth-century norm: Prokopios' acceptance of this norm 
is demonstrated by his attempts to conceal it. But perhaps more important than any 
formal parallels between Prokopios and Malalas is the fact that Prokopios, for all his 
classical training and imitation, remains an extremely superficial and limited interpreter of 
events, as Averil Cameron shows so well (1985, passim). The absence of historical 
interpretation in Malalas is not what separates his work from that of Prokopios. 
Prokopios' attitudes and interests seem to cut across any supposed differences in 
social status or intellectual level bétween him and Malalas. We will find similar attitudes 
in a range of writers from ‘Christian fundamentalists’ such as Dionysios the Areopagite 
or Cosmas Indicopleustes to anti-classical writers such as Romanos Melodos and to the 
classicising or archaizing writers such as John Lydus and Agathias and the other poets of 


7See the brief but illuminating comments by Bowersock (1989) on the renewed respectability 
of mythic history in the 1st and 2nd cc. A.D. as demonstrated in the works of historians such as 
Kephalion and Charax whose work, though now almost entirely lost, is clearly part of the 
historiographical tradition within which Malalas and Prokopios were working. 

S Against this, stressing classicising histories as against chronicles, see again Whitby, 1988, 
355. 
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Agathias’ Cycle surviving in the Greek Anthology. If we are right about Malalas’ career 
as a civil servant with a background in rhetoric and law (see chapter 1, pp. 3, 10-11), the 
obvious choice for comparison in outlook ought to be John Lydus who not only served 
loyally for forty years in the legal branch of the praetorian prefecture but also wrote a 
surviving history of this branch of the civil service (De Magistratibus) as well as 
surviving antiquarian works on the calendar (De Mensibus) and on signs from heaven (De 
Ostentis), in addition to panegyrics, some poetry and a history of Justinian's first Persian 
war, which have not survived. 

The two civil servants share various characteristics. Admittedly Lydus’ language, 
though almost as inelegant as Malalas', is far more sophisticated, and he frequently 
emphasises his literary training. His works are akin to handbooks and as such belong to 
genres that are exempt from the demands of a rhetorical, classicising style, though he 
wanted his readers to be well aware that he had read widely. Like Malalas, he emphasises 
in his preface to De Magistratibus that his work is reliable because he has followed what 
has been transmitted from antiquity (tà nici SoBévta), and that he is filling a gap by 
widening the coverage of previous studies. This exhibits once again the peculiar self- 
assurance of sixth-century authors that they were doing something new.? There is also a 
confidence that the past can be uncovered by research and an awareness that some books 
have already disappeared (De Mag. Proemium) and that archival work is needed and that 
more could no doubt be discovered and included but for the limitations of time and space 
(De Mag. 1, 23.3). Lydus assures us that he was a busy man.10 But there is also, as a 
balance, a sense of obligation because of the destructiveness of time, a notion which 
Lydus harps upon and which is also present in Prokopios and in Justinian's legislation. 
This kind of awareness may partly explain the intense interest in remote antiquity, though 
one could also argue that it resulted from such an interest. But Lydus certainly does 
assume an audience which shares this interest in antiquity. For instance, at De Mag. II, 
25.2 he refers those who want to make good a gap in their knowledge to the works of 
Peter the Patrician, “a great thinker in all things and a firm instructor in general history” 
(trans. Bandy, 1983, 121). 

Of Lydus' works De Ostentis tends to be studied simply for being ‘valuable for our 
knowledge of ancient astrology, for it presents a historical survey of it along with the 
sources of Lydus’ knowledge”,11 and it certainly is testimony again to the efforts of a 
busy sixth-century scholar to seek out abstruse information about the ancient world. At 
least part of its contents is also of considerable, if perplexing, interest to the sixth 
century. In one section, which purports to be a translation from Nigidius Figulus of the 


9Cf. Cameron (A.M.), 1970, 18 on Agathias’ Cycle, ‘Agathias and his friends were conscious 
that they were doing something new — they were the véng yevetiipes doc (AP. IV, 3. 
114). Cameron defends the poets' view. A similar self-confidence in handling and adapting 
“the classics’ is to be found in Anthemios of Tralles’ editing of a theorem by Archimedes 
(Huxley, 1959) and Prokopios' playful opening to Wars, I (Scott, 1981, 73). The Justinianic 
law codes abound in statements asserting the superiority of the modern over the ancient world. 
10De Mag. I, 22, p. 37 (Bandy), ‘And perhaps it is needful, instead of many, to mention a 
moderate number of instances of such a kind, for I am not at leisure to idle over such an 
investigation, which, even by itself alone, is sufficient to occupy very large volumes”. 
‘Bandy, 1983, xxix. 
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works of the Etruscan mythological sage Tages, it provides in the form of a calendar the 
significance (and hence likely accompaniment) of thunder on any day of the year. 
Whether or not Lydus believed this to be a genuine source, what is noteworthy is the 
frequency with which thunder is to be accompanied by a civil disturbance of one kind or 
another. Dissemination of such information is not likely to have met with the approval 
of civic authorities, Unfortunately we do not know whether De Ostentis was written 
before or after De Magistratibus which was probably begun in late 554. If De Ostentis is 
the earlier work, it is notable that Lydus has suppressed any reference to it in the later 
work despite his predilection for citing his own works;12 if De Ostentis is the later work, 
then it fits well into the context of disillusion and subversion of the last years of 
Justinian's reign, which is perhaps also reflected in Malalas' scanty treatment in the latter 
part of Book XVIII. 

Overall, however, there is a confidence in Lydus about dealing with the past which is 
similar to that of Malalas. Lydus certainly knows a good deal more about the Roman 
Republic than Malalas reveals, and is certainly more interested in it and more positive 
about it. Nonetheless Lydus still has a tendency to associate the republic with bad 
government in contrast to monarchy, even though Lydus is still more hostile to 
dictatorship and tyranny. Lydus' subject matter naturally limits what he reveals of the 
past to Roman history, but he does still emphasise the Byzantine identity with Rome *the 
mother of our civilisation’ (De Mag. IIT, 12) with Latin being ‘our ancestral language’ 
(De Mag. III, 42.1); Aeneas is the ‘eldest and most honorable of all’ (De Mag. I, 1, trans. 
Bandy, 1983, 11); his explanation of *consul' shows not only his Roman bias but also 
interestingly reveals a Malalas-like recognition of Assyria and Israel as the other major 
empires of the past by explaining that a reference to an Assyrian consul in the Septuagint 
version of Daniel is in fact a mistranslation of the Hebrew (De Mag. I, 31). (This also 
illustrates again the sixth-century confidence in criticising the past while also acclaiming 
it, as does his put-down of the second-century lexicographer Diogenianos at De Mag. I, 
5.1.) His account of the etymology of ‘consul’ also carefully undermines Greek tradition 
(De Mag. I, 30.1), although a classicising and hellenizing ambivalence is shown 
elsewhere (e.g. *For since the Romans had emulated the Athenians in all things, they also 
classified their people in this way”; De Mag. 1, 47.5, trans. Bandy, 1983, 77). Lydus' 
information usually does not correspond with that of Malalas. Interestingly, they do have 
similar accounts of the derivation of the cuspos (De Mag. 1, 46.4, cf. Malalas, II $36, Bo 
50), but in De Magistratibus that is about all. Yet the similarity of interests is clearer. 
Lydus opens Book I with various calculations for the length of time from Aeneas to the 
founding of Rome, the period of the kings, the republic, the emperors to Constantine and 
then on to Anastasios (with a warning seemingly against double-counting Constantine's 
first nine years, which reminds us of Malalas' similar warning against double-counting 
overlapping reigns in XVIII 88, Bo 429; cf. chapter 7, p. 215), but the figures differ from 
Malalas' at all points (Carney, 1971, Book II, 35). There is also a similarity in 


12C£. Camey, 1971, Book II, p. 11, who assumes that De Ostentis is the earlier work and that 
Lydus wanted to suppress both any indication of his interest in astrology and his links with the 
prefect Gabriel. 
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emphasis. For Lydus the major figures of Roman history are Romulus, Caesar, 
Augustus, Trajan (to a lesser degree) and Constantine with little awareness of anyone in 
between (cf. Carney, 1971, Book II, 38). Of these the reigns of Caesar, Augustus and 
Constantine are certainly focal points for Malalas while Trajan, if not a major figure, 
receives more attention than we might expect in the narrative as well as being included in 
the title of Book XI. Lydus’ narrative also reveals an interest in the meaning of technical 
terms, in costumes or rather uniforms and in ceremonies and their origins. (Half of 
Lydus' description of Augustus at De Mag. II, 3-4 is concerned with his clothing for 
official roles.) He does on occasion introduce oracles into his narrative. There are various 
other elements that are common enough in Malalas. History for both of them tends to be 
interpreted in terms of great men rather than issues and the great men are seen as 
stereotypes of qualities (Carney, 1971, Book II, 37-39). (We are reminded not only of 
Malalas' lists of great figures but also of his descriptions of both emperors and Homeric 
heroes by stereotyped lists of qualities; cf. chapter 8, p. 231-44.) They both see fear and 
severity as a good thing (De Mag. III, 16-17; cf. Scott, 1985, 103-104). They both 
recognize the importance of statues for the historian, Lydus reporting the existence of one 
about which he had found a notice in the city archives (III, 35), and making use of another 
to demonstrate by visual evidence (so common in Malalas) that the praetorian prefect had 
always worn a sword (II, 9). Lydus makes use of mythological stories, admittedly more 
to adorn his narrative than as historical evidence, but on occasions the myth is treated as 
fact to explain a current phenomenon. For instance there is the explanation of the 
c&v6vS and Herakles’ epithet EavSóv in terms of the ancient Lydians being ‘rich in 
gold’ (III, 64, cf. III, 58, citing Euripides on “the gold-glutted fields of the Lydians’), 
while elsewhere he makes no distinction in historicity between Phaleris and Busiris dil, 
58). These accounts are often accompanied by garrulous explanatory stories, sometimes 
introducing a myth which seems similar to Malalas’ aetiological narratives and 
digressions, though Lydus uses them as much to parade his own learning as to explain a 
custom. 

The most interesting parallel to Malalas comes in Lydus' De Mensibus.13 Here 
there is an account of the origin of the hippodrome, the races and the four colours that has 
much in common with Malalas (VII $3-6, Bo 173-178), but also much that is different. 
The differences include a discussion of the establishment of the hippodrome in Byzantion 
by Severus (with aetiological explanations of its layout), and, outdoing Malalas, an 
aetiological explanation of its origins in Italy by Kirke (Circe; hence Circus), in honour 
of Helios, whom she boasted (wrongly, Lydus suggests) was her father. (Kirke was in 
Italy at the time of Odysseus' wanderings and, ravished by Diomedes, became mother of 
Auson, who later became ruler of the West, hence Ausonia.) Horse-racing had its origins 
of course in Greece, Lydus assures us, the two-horse chariot being introduced by 


13De Mens. I, 12 (Wuensch, 1967, 3-7). Most of this is missing from Roether's 1827 edition 
and consequently from Bekker's 1837 Bonn edition, where what it does contain is at IIT, 25-26 
(Bonn, 43). Lydus also has a separate discussion of the origins of the colours at De Mens. IV, 
25.3-5, which is discussed by Cameron (A.D.E.), 1976, 59; so too Corippus, In Laudem Iustini 
Augusti minoris, I, 314-344, ed. Cameron (A.M.), 1976, 45-46 and commentary 143-147. See 
also Lyle, 1984, 827-41. 
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Poseidon's son Enyalios in the time of Moses and the quadriga later by Oinomaos, which 
leads to a euhemerised version of the myth of Hippodameia and the consequent renaming 
of the kingdom of Greece as Peloponnesos. Malalas clearly knew about this myth too 
but omits it, only referring (twice) to Pelops' victory over Oinomaos and the consequent 
renaming of the kingdom (IV $16, Bo 81, and $19, Bo 84-5), for which he gives the 
second-century historian and consul Charax as his source, and again differs in the length 
of a reign, allowing Pelops 32 years as against 38 in Lydus, but places this in its *proper' 
chronological and historical setting without making any link with chariot-racing. Lydus' 
account of the origins of chariot-racing clearly differs from Malalas' in many of the details 
(Malalas claims his account is again from Charax), but this episode is the clearest 
possible demonstration that in their general approach to myth, history and monuments 
the two bureaucrats have much in common. 

What seems to emerge from all this is that, although Malalas' approach to his 
subject matter fits easily into a contemporary context, as we might have expected, he was 
nevertheless pursuing his own line with his own set of facts and interpretations. The 
variety of interpretations of ancient history available in the sixth century, or rather the 
opportunity to assert or invent facts and interpretations of history, is perhaps most clearly 
seen in the prefaces to various of Justinian's Novels dealing with provincial 
administration. As Michael Maas has recently shown, these provide a remarkable amount 

of historical information. *Many legends are recounted, and there is a striking emphasis 
on ancient titles of magistracies, methods of provincial administration, and ties between 
Rome and the provinces in the Roman republic and in earlier times. These sketches of 
Roman history are detailed but quite often inaccurate’ (Maas, 1986, 18). The approach 
(and the result) is thus somewhat akin to that of John Lydus and, apart from the interest 
in the republic, to Malalas. Maas goes on to point out that even though “overtly 
Christian references are infrequent throughout”, the prefaces exploited the past (or the 
version of it that was created) so that “secular expressions of legitimacy and power ... 
were made accessible within a Christian framework. Here lies the significance of the 
historical prefaces. They do not speak for a classicism independent of Christianity. 
Instead a controlling Christian theory is paramount and demonstrable'. Again this is not 
dissimilar to Malalas who, despite an apparent lack of interest in theological issues, wrote 
a world history that clearly relied on a Christian eschatological framework, however 
idiosyncratic his version was. 

The creation of the ‘right’ past as a way of strengthening one's case in the present is 
also to be found in another highly important genre for the sixth century, hagiography. 
Here certainly theological points and point-scoring are present. The most influential of 
the sixth-century's hagiographers was Cyril of Scythopolis. In a forthcoming study 
Cynthia Stallman shows how across various Lives Cyril has presented an ‘excessively, 
even distortedly, favorable impression of [the princess] Eudokia'. The explanation is that 
*doctrinal considerations are clearly at work. Cyril seems to have selected and presented 
his material so as to promote the Chalcedonian Orthodox cause, a process which involved 
careful handling of any situation not creditable to it’. Elsewhere Cyril appears to take his 
line directly from imperial policy. Perhaps the clearest example of this is the monogenes 
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hymn which Justinian wrote and which is in effect paraphrased by Cyril as if he were 
describing an event rather than reflecting an argument. This same reflection of imperial 
viewpoint appears in another example of Malalas' own genre. The Latin chronicle 
written by Justinian's courtier, the comes Marcellinus, frequently promotes the imperial 
version of an event (most notably on the Nika riots), while Malalas himself for 
contemporary events seems to have been dependent on official notices. An equally 
tendentious, even polemical, view of events can be found in contemporary ecclesiastical 
historians, especially in monophysite works such as Zachariah of Mytilene and John of 
Ephesos. Likewise the chronicle by bishop Victor of Tunnuna presents as fact a highly 
tendentious North African view of sixth-century religious disputes. Indeed the nearest to 
an exception among ecclesiastical historians was Evagrios who, writing at the end of both 
the sixth century and the tradition of ecclesiastical history, in a period of fusion in both 
literature and society manages to avoid Eusebios' distinction between political and 
ecclesiastical material and who, as a neo-Chalcedonian, does attempt to find common 
ground with the monophysites (Allen, 1981, 105) even overcoming the problem of using 
a polemical monophysite source (Zachariah of Mytilene). But despite the fact that “piety 
and Chalcedonian belief are not automatically synonomous for Evagrios’ (ibid., 15) and 
that he 'shows a certain broadmindedness' (ibid., 9) in his acceptance of some 
monophysite interpretations, Evagrios is also 'committed to refuting the anti- 
Chalcedonian views” (ibid.) of Zachariah, and did this largely by “a polemic of omission' 
(ibid., 268). 

These authors come from a variety of genres. With the exception of the Secret 
History and the monophysite histories, none of these works could be described as 
polemical, yet all are quite clearly doing more than simply presenting the facts. They are 
interpreters of the past, using history to demonstrate, with varying degrees of honesty, the 
truth of some cherished belief. Malalas' chronicle has for long been considered a bland, if 
too frequently unreliable, collection of supposed facts arranged in chronological order. It 
has recently been suggested strongly that the chronological arrangement was contentious 
even to Malalas' contemporaries, and that it was deliberate, doggedly and tendentiously 
demonstrating that popular opinion about the Second Coming or the end of the world was 
misconceived, and doing all this while at the same time avoiding polemic (Jeffreys, 1990; 
cf. chapters 1, pp. 11-12, 3, p. 65, and 6, pp. 116-20). Given the practices of his 
contemporaries, it becomes easy enough now in context to accept that Malalas need not 
have been simply an innocent and objective compiler of facts. 

To those who have been brought up on the importance of the classical world of 
Greece and Rome and who see Byzantine civilisation only as the conduit for the 
continuity of the classical Greek tradition, one of the more perplexing aspects of Malalas' 
vision of world history is his lack of interest in classical Greece. In a society in which 
education still concentrated on classical Greek texts with a special place for Homer, where 
highbrow literature imitated classical models and apologised for any intrusion of non- 
classical vocabulary, where poetry still attempted to force classical metres and vowel- 
lengths on a language for which these were now highly artificial, we might have expected 
a world-history to be Hellenocentric, emphasising the glories and grandeur of Ancient 
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Greece. Instead Malalas gives us his dehellenised location of the Olympian Gods, some 
myths about mortals which he tends to date in “history” by a supposed contemporary from 
the Old Testament, a few lists of Great Men and a version of the Trojan war drawn not 
from Homer but from Diktys. What is stranger still is that it was Malalas' version of 
classical Greece that remained the orthodox view in the Byzantine and post-Byzantine 
tradition. It is this that makes it likely that even Malalas' classicising contemporaries 
may have depended on chronicles for their knowledge of the history of the ancient world, 
so far as they were interested in the ancient world as anything more than a quarry for 
literary style. Here we need to remember that, despite the impression we might get from 
classicising writers, classical Greece belonged to the very distant past, a millennium ago, 
and that Malalas and his Christian contemporaries thought of themselves as Romans, that 
is, as members of the Roman empire, and not as Hellenes, which in any case by now had 
the pejorative meaning of ‘pagan’ and perhaps ‘dissident’ as well. 

Contemporary hymns help emphasise this point and make Malalas' picture more 
understandable, for they may well reflect a more widely-held contemporary viewpoint. 
The Akathistos includes the following lines in its praise of the Virgin: 

Hail, to you who show the philosophers to be fools; 

hail to you who prove men of letters to be men of no wisdom; 

hail to you, for able disputers have been shown to be idiots; 

hail to you, for the fashioners of fables have been made to wither; 

hail to you who have torn apart the intricate schemes of the Athenians.!4 


The Akathistos may or may not belong to the sixth century but its anti-classical 
sentiments are certainly present in the hymns of Romanos who does belong and who 
probably reflects not only a popular viewpoint but also that of the court (Topping, 1976, 
1-15). 

Why do the Greeks snort and chatter? 

Why do they make a show of Aratus, the thrice-accursed? 

Why are they led into error by Plato? 

Why do they love Demosthenes, the weak? 

Why do they not see that Homer is a flitting dream? 

Why do they keep talking about Pythagoras who justly is to be muzzled?15 

Malalas' neglect of classical Greece is mild in comparison with the pugnacious 
derision of the Akathistos and Romanos. But both Romanos and the author of the 
Akathistos show signs that, despite their hostility to pagan learning, their writing, their 
training and education had been influenced by classical rhetoric. The organisation of 
material, the structuring of the hymns (Topping, 1977), the portrayal and development of 
character (Topping, 1982), the awareness of the rhetorical treatment of panegyric 
(Topping, 1978), kingship and adventus (Topping, 1977a) all reveal this influence, 
whether direct or indirect. It has even been argued, though none too convincingly, that 
Romanos’ vocabulary shows the influence of Euripides (Tomadakis, 1974, 401-2). But 
even if we disregard this last element it is clear enough that the place of the pagan world 


14Trans. Trypanis, 1971, 384-385. 
15K ontakion 33, On Pentecost, strophe 17; trans. Carpenter, 1970, 367. 
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and the classical tradition was somewhat ambiguous in the sixth century. In this context 
it is worth remembering that Malalas is our only narrative source for Justinian's supposed 
closing of Plato's Academy at Athens.16 Whatever the truth of that and whatever the 
motive, it is also clear that a classical education continued to be available during the sixth 
century (though probably taught increasingly by Christians rather than pagans!7), but 
interest in the classics was rather dangerous and could lead to a charge of paganism. 
Modern scholarship has for the most part moved from applauding Justinian for bringing 
about a revival of learning and sees him much more as a persecutor of intellectuals who 
led ‘an offensive against every cultural manifestation that could be seen as dissent'.18 

A similar hostility to classical learning is just as apparent in other sixth century 
works, such as the recently edited Homilies of the presbyter Leontios (Allen/Datema, 
1987) and in the fundamentalist flat-earther Cosmas Indicopleustes who determinedly 
argued that the world was constructed on the plan of the tabernacle. The varied works of 
Pseudo-Dionysios the Areopagite, with their hierarchical and mystical arrangement of the 
universe, also belong to a similar context and they were undoubtedly influential and 
popular. And yet Pseudo-Dionysios, who clearly had absorbed much from Neoplatonism, 
and Cosmas, if largely by his opposition and contempt, both show the influence of 
classical learning. Cosmas was also very much involved in some of the major issues of 
the day (Cameron, [A.M.], 1985, 27-8). Both might well have argued vigorously with 
Malalas on his interpretation of history, sticking dogmatically and tenaciously to their 
own views, and yet they both would have shared his rejection of the importance of 
classical Greece and both manifestly belong to the same culture. Cosmas, in particular, 
had much in common with Malalas, with his lively accounts of the marvels he witnessed 
in his travels, for instance, the rhinoceros (XI, 1), giraffes (XI, 4) and the yak (XI, 5) and 
the even greater marvels he just missed seeing such as the hippopotamus, though he had 
acquired and sold hippopotamus teeth (XI, 9), and the unicorn, for which he had been 
forced to base his drawing on a statue he saw in the palace of the king of Ethiopia (XI, 7). 
But more importantly Cosmas also shares with Malalas the notion of the succession of 
kingdoms; no doubt many others also still subscribed to this theory although it was 
probably not as prevalent as it had been in the fourth century. According to this, after the 
destruction of the pre-Christian kingdoms (the Babylonian, the Median, the Persian and 
the Macedonian; II, 70), the succession of kingdoms culminates in the Roman empire: 
*For while Christ was yet in the womb, the Roman empire received its power from God 
as the servant of the dispensation which Christ introduced, since at that very time the 
accession was proclaimed of the unending line of the Augusti by whose command a 
census was made which embraced the whole world ... The empire of the Romans thus 
participates in the dignity of the Kingdom of the Lord Christ, seeing that it transcends, as 
far as can be in this state of existence, every other power, and will remain unconquered 


léCameron (A.D.E.), 1969; Blumenthal, 1978. 

17Cf, Moffatt, 1973, 17-18; Whitby, 1988, 354-358. 

18Cavallo, 1978, 212, cited from Cameron (A.M.), 1985, 23, cf. 20-22 for discussion. For 
similar views of Justinian see Honoré, 1978, ch. 1; Mango, 1980, 135; Lemerle, 1971, 68-73 
(=1986, 73-79).. Against this, Bandy, 1983, ix: “Justinian fostered at Constantinople a highly 
favorable atmosphere in the area of the liberal arts and sciences”. 
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until the final consummation, for he (i.e the prophet Daniel) says that it will not be 
destroyed for ever’ (1I, 74; trans. McCrindle, 1897, 70-71). Cosmas also has a fondness, 
like Malalas, for refering to ancient sites that were still visible in his own day, such as 
the spot where the Egyptian chariots entered the sea in their pursuit of Moses, a site 
known also to Orosius and Philostorgios: *Now that very place is in Clysma, as they call 
it, on the right hand as you go to the mountain, where also the wheels of their chariots 
are visible, and can be traced for a considerable distance as far as the sea, and are preserved 
to the present day, as a sign to unbelievers and not to believers' (V, 8; trans. McCrindle, 
1897, 142).19 It was also for the sake of unbelievers, he assures us, that Hebrew 
inscriptions made by Moses and the Israelites still survive in Sinai, which he himself had 
seen, “having travelled in these places” (V, 53; trans. McCrindle, 1897, 159). The 
Israelites, having just recently acquired the art of writing, continually practised writing 
their names on stones “just as with ourselves there are travellers who scribble their names 
in the inns where they have lodged' (ibid.). But he is also well aware of the strength of 
his opponents in the classical camp, notably the philosophers Plato and Aristotle, who 
can be cited not only for their ‘entirely fictitious, fabulous sophistries’ (Hypothesis 4; 
trans. McCrindle, 1897, 4, cf. Wolska-Conus, 1968, 259) and their incompetence and 
ineffectuality as forecasters (for instance in failing to warn against building in earthquake- 
prone areas (Cosmas was very interested in earthquakes), not only at *Antioch but Corinth 
also, which has close at her hand the mob of the philosophers’ (I, 22; trans. McCrindle, 
1897, 18), but also on the occasions when they were on the right track. Garrulous and 
aggressively self-confident, Cosmas thus shares with Malalas an hostility to classical 
culture, an interest in the exotic, an interest in teleological Christian interpretation of 
history and the succession of empires, a fondness for describing and explaining still 
visible ancient monuments, an interest in earthquakes and an argumentative (and possibly 
irascible) nature. 

One of Malalas' more delightful stories concerns the traveller Andreas and his blind 
dog (XVIII $51, Bo 453). Apart from making a good story, this interest in oddities is 
paralleled by Cosmas Indicopleustes’ interest in marvels and perhaps by the fictitious 
love-letters, including those from prostitutes, concocted probably near the beginning of 
the century by Aristainetos (Mazal, 1971; cf. Beck, 1986, 88-89) and, in the next century, 
the remarkable nineteen topics, in the form of a Platonic dialogue, investigated by 
Theophylakt Simokatta in his Quaestiones Naturales. These include such wonders of 
nature as *why goat's blood softens adamant, ravens do not drink in summer, stone 
curlews cure jaundice, or the frogs of Seriphos are mute' (Whitby, 1988, 34). An 
audience that appreciated material such as this would also, one imagines, have enjoyed the 
kinds of information that Malalas worked into his chronicle, whether this was the 
euhemerised accounts of early legends, the fairy-tale accounts both of Eudokia's rise from 
poverty to princess and of her fall following the episode of the huge apple (we are 
reminded of the Herodotean-type stories that Prokopios included at the beginning of Wars, 
Book I to delight rather than inform his audience; cf. Scott, 1981, 73) and especially and 


19Note, however, that a certain caution must be exercised with Malalas” ‘to the present" 
phrases; cf. chapters 1, p. 5 and 3, p. 58, and especially 7, pp. 206-7. 
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more importantly of Malalas' fondness for telling us about buildings and their links with 
the past, while Averil Cameron (1985, 203) has drawn attention to Prokopios' touristic 
interest in the ancient monuments of Rome. This curiosity about the physical world 
around them, combined with delight in a good story, can also explain the interest for 
pilgrims and tourists in a short work attributed to the sixth century, the anonymous 
Breviarius de Hierosolyma or Short account of Jerusalem,20 which provided somewhat 
imaginative explanations for various sites, buildings and other monuments in the Holy 
Land in much the same way as Malalas did for Antioch. It has been suggested tentatively 
that the Breviarius could have been intended as publicity material to be used by shipping 
agents (Wilkinson, 1977, 5), but whatever its precise purpose it does confirm 
contemporary interest in the kinds of information on monuments which Malalas so 
frequently inserts into his chronicle. The novel of late antiquity could also have been 
catering for a similar taste among its audience with its standard fare of romance, adventure 
story and travel in exotic lands.21 Even though we have no Sixth-century examples of 
the genre, such works remained popular through much of the Byzantine period.22 

Another factor that needs to be noted here is that the Byzantine empire was not just a 
Greek-speaking or Greek-and-Latin-speaking zone and culture (Mango, 1980, 23-24). 
There was certainly a great mixture of languages and cultures, some of which were 
indifferent or hostile to Graeco-Roman traditions. The extent to which non-Greek 
influences affected Byzantine literature remains an intriguing question, but here we need 
only note the existence of a rich Syriac literature in the sixth century of chronicles, 
ecclesiastical histories, hymns and theological tracts and sermons and that Romanos, who 
was born at Emesa on the Orontes, almost certainly spoke Syriac as his native language 
as well as having perhaps been a Jew by birth, while Malalas' probable Syriac 
background is discussed elsewhere in this volume (chapters 1, p. 3, 3, pp. 65-66 and 6, 
pp. 119-20). For other languages with some claim to a place in sixth-century 
Constantinopolitan literary culture there is of course Latin (for instance, Corippus) and 
Coptic (used along with Greek by Dioscorus of Aphrodito). In this context it is also 
worth noting that even those major writers of the century whose native language was 
presumably Greek often hailed from places far from Constantinople and were very likely 
exposed to non-Greek influences, such as Prokopios of Caesarea, Prokopios of Gaza, 
John of Gaza, John Lydus (Philadelphia), Agathias (from Myrina), Hesychios (Miletos) 
and Cosmas (Alexandria). 

Although an indifference to Hellenism was no bar to being Byzantine in the sixth 
century, there is the question of the writers” self-awareness. Here it has been suggested 
that the ninth-century chronicler Theophanes, though supposedly conscious of the 
classical tradition because of his programmatic preface, deliberately separates himself from 
that tradition in that he ‘consciously kept his personality in the background and omitted 


20Weber, ed., 1965, 105-112; partial trans. Wilkinson, 1977, 59-61. 

21For the audience of the ancient novel and its connection with content, see Perry, 1967, 56- 
65, 149-186; Scott, 1968, 70-72. 

22Beck, 1986, 85-86, who also links Nonnos' Dionysiaka and hagiography with a similar 
audience. 
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any detail that might make it possible to evaluate him as an historian' 
(Kazhdan/Constable, 1982, 100, drawing on LS. Cicurov). Kazhdan/Constable see *this 
apparent rejection of individuality and [this] humility’ as a new concept for homo 
byzantinus ‘differing radically from the antique tradition’ (ibid., 101). In the case of 
Malalas textual problems obscure what he did include in the preface, so we cannot be sure 
what he said about himself. But it was hardly an extensive discourse and he certainly does 
not explain why he wrote, beyond saying that he “thought it right". Certainly it is a 
feature of the classical preface for the author to state his name and subject and perhaps to 
refer to his predecessors, but although this is hardly enough to give Malalas a place in the 
classical tradition, especially given Malalas' actual list of named predecessors and sources, 
he is still also a long way from any suggestion that he is suppressing his individuality 
and personality (cf. chapter 1, p. 20). That as an idea does not yet appear to have entered 
the Byzantine tradition, not even for the author of a saint's Life such as Cyril of 
Scythopolis. Homo byzantinus in the sixth century, though already prepared in some 
cases to reject Hellenism and classicism, wrote because he as an individual had something 
to say and makes little attempt at concealing his individuality in saying it, and so would 
have rejected entirely any suggestion that the author be *considered not as a creative 
personality but as an impersonal tool in the hands of the Holy Spirit 
(Kazhdan/Constable, 1982, 101; cf. Cameron [A.D.E.], 1970). 

What is more interesting is that there is no sign in Malalas' preface of a patron who 
would both have encouraged and benefitted (as a result of praise) from the work. A 
number of sixth-century writers do mention their patrons, enough to suggest that the 
practice was common. These include, for instance, Agathias who thanks Eutychianos the 
younger, *a leading member of the imperial secretariate', for urging him to write his 
history (Preface, 11; trans. Frendo, 1975, 3) and who prefaces his Cycle with praise of the 
emperor and Theodosios the decurion. Menander Protector makes it clear that the emperor 
Maurice, a patron of both poetry and history, encouraged him to write his history, 
‘offering financial inducements to stimulate slothful intellects’ (frag.1.1, trans. Blockley, 
1985, 41).23 A patron for Prokopios is more elusive but it is generally accepted that 
Justinian commissioned Buildings while Belisarios may have encouraged Wars. For John 
Lydus we have a patron, the prefect Gabriel,24 for both De Mensibus and De Ostentis, 
while in De Magistratibus the Lydian points out that his literary career began through the 
patronage of the praetorian prefect, Zotikos, who paid him the handsome price of a gold 
piece for each line of a verse encomium, and continued with a history, commissioned by 
the emperor, of the first Persian war. The seventh-century historian Theophylakt 
Simokatta almost certainly had as his patron the patriarch Sergius (Whitby, 1988, 32-3), 
who may also have been the patron of the Chronicon Paschale (Krumbacher, 1897, 337; 
Whitby, 1989). The poet Corippus may have been less successful, but in his In laudem 


23For imperial patronage of literature at either end of this period, cf. Anastasios who 
encouraged men of literary pursuits (Lydus, De Mag. III, 50) and Heraclius’ encouragement of 
the philosopher Stephen of Alexandria (Whitby, 1988, 40), and presumably George of Pisidia. 
2Cf. Camey, 1971, Book II, 11. Gabriel is also mentioned at De Mag. III, 38 while Leontios 
Scholastikos wrote a poem for his statue (AP. XVI, 32). 
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lustini he still appeals both to the emperor and to the quaestor Anastasios (with side 
appeals to the emperor's mother, the emperor's wife and the Mother of God) to help him 
in his weary old age, even as almost twenty years earlier in the Johannid he had pointedly 
contrasted the wealth of his epic's hero, the general John Troglita, with the poverty of the 
unfortunate poet. Paul the Silentiary prefaced his Hagia Sophia with addresses to both 
the emperor and the patriarch, which probably implies patronage. Justinian may have 
encouraged the comes Marcellinus' chronicle and it would be surprising if patronage does 
not also lie behind various panegyrics such as the deacon Agapetos' Ekthesis (cf. 
Viljamaa, 1968, 60-62). Cyril of Scythopolis dedicated his hagiographies to the monk 
George. Cosmas Indicopleustes dedicated at least part of his work to the monk 
Pamphilos which is confirmed by Photios, although the seventh book is addressed to 
Athanasios, the tenth to Peter with other works addressed to Constantine and the pious 
deacon Homologos. Jordanes likewise appears to have had several patrons (cf. 
Momigliano, 1966, 191-7; Goffart, 1988, 44-6 and 102-5). In addition to these new 
works of literature we should note the patronage of Anicia Juliana who commissioned at 
the very least several churches and a lavishly illustrated copy of Dioscorides’ Medicamina. 
We cannot of course extend this to suggest that a writer would not undertake the expense 
of producing a large work without the support of a patron, but it was probably abnormal 
to do so and the fact that Malalas does not even give a hint of a patron provides at least 
some support to the notion that Malalas may have had a strong conviction about some 
issue that drove him to produce the chronicle even without a patron: as noted previously, 
it has been suggested that the debate on either the Second Coming or the end of the world 
may have been the stimulus which lies behind the chronicle Geffreys, 1990; cf. chapter 1, 
pp. 11-12, 18, chapters 3, p. 66 and 6, p.118-20). 

The function of an emperor was much debated in the sixth century (Cameron [A.M.}, 
1985, 246-255), mainly on the issue of whether the emperor was God’s vice-regent on 
earth (with the result that kings should be considered the images of God on earth who 
took their power and authority from God), or whether man, having free will, was 
responsible for his own political system and government. The debate probably in part 
reflects the struggle through Justinian’s reign between aristocracy or senate and the 
emperor, although our literary evidence comes from writers who are not directly involved 
in politics (so far as we know), such as Agapetos and Corippus on one side and the 
anonymous author of a treatise on political science and the Alexandrian philosopher and 
Christian teacher Philoponos on the other, though there also exists criticism of individual 
emperors, muffled or disguised in the case of living emperors and more direct in the case 
of dead ones. In all of this, however, there is no suggestion that any system other than 
autocracy was viable, though the Anonymous does stress the role of the senate. Malalas 
does not seem to enter the debate on the qualities of an emperor just as he does not enter 
the debate on orthodoxy or on classicism. Yet although he is either not interested in 
these issues or regards them as irrelevant to his chronicle, their presence is sufficiently 
pervasive in the chronicle, even if in an adulterated form, to suggest strongly that Malalas 
was well aware of them: he either accepted them or was influenced by at least the 
popularised version of the current debate. His world history, as noted above, is a history 
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of empires and emperors, or at least these provide him with his framework on to which 
other material is grafted. His chronicle is a work of the sixth century and reflects 
contemporary views. This awareness of contemporary issues has its influence even for 
topics where Malalas reveals a personal point of view that is at odds with prevailing 
culture, most notably (we suspect) on the years From Adam and the date of the 
incarnation and the Second Coming, where Malalas' idiosyncratic position may well 
provide the raison d'étre of his chronicle. For here it is because Malalas was aware of the 
contemporary view that he has chosen to register his disagreement. Our commentary will 
reveal, we trust, some other examples. Not surprisingly Malalas was a man of his times 
and his chronicle in general reflects this. 

We consider elsewhere in this volume the vexed question of the dates of composition 
for the chronicle (chapter 1, pp. 17-25). From that discussion it is clear that there was an 
original version which reached to early in Justinian's reign (we suggest 532), and was 
probably completed not long afterwards, and that there was a continuation down to 565 or 
574. The problem for anyone examining Malalas and his contemporaries is whether to 
consider that the contemporaries are those of the early Justinianic period or those of late 
Justinian and Justin II. This might appear to be a pedantic quibble, but over the 
intervening thirty to forty years there is a noticeable change in attitude and outlook. 

The early years of Justinian's reign are marked by feverish activity and with it a self- 
confidence and optimism that increased with success and was believed to reflect divine 
support: 

So great is the forethought of divine humanity in our favour, that it always 

deigns to sustain us with its eternal liberality. After having terminated the 

Parthian wars by a lasting peace, and having overthrown the nation of the 

Vandals, and for a second time united Carthage, nay indeed all Libya with the 

Roman empire; we, by our care, have caused the ancient laws, already oppressed 


with age, to be invested with new beauty and suitably compiled. (Const. Tanta; 
trans. Scott, 1932.) 


An Endless Peace was established with Persia in 532; Vandal Africa was conquered 
by 533 for which Belisarios celebrated the first civilian triumph for 600 years in the 
following year; Rome was regained in 536; Justinian, who recently had himself been 
largely responsible for restoring communion with Rome, had established a colloquium 
with the monophysites in 532 (Brock, 1980); Hagia Sophia was rebuilt energetically after 
the Nika riots (work began just five weeks after the riots and was completed in under six 
years) and in addition to its splendour there were the new churches of St Sergius and St 
Bacchus, St Eirene and the Holy Apostles; there had been a thorough reorganisation of 
provincial administration; Prokopios was probably at work on the Histories, Lydus had 
produced his commissioned encomium of Justinian's Persian wars, Agapetos with his 
Ekthesis had produced the prototype of the Mirror for Princes genre, Romanos” hymns 
were exuding a similar confidence; and perhaps the greatest achievement of all had been 
the mammoth work of the codification of the Laws (first edition 529, second edition 534) 
and the publication of the Digest and the Institutes (533), all requiring a remarkable degree 
of energy and organisation whether in collecting books and material, selecting suitable 
staff and distributing them in appropriate committees with the least interference to their 
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normal activities, developing an excerpting and card-filing system and establishing (and 
maintaining) a timetable for the completion of the work (Honoré, 1971, 1974, 1978). 
Any one or two of these achievements in a reign would have justified some degree of self- 
congratulation and confidence. It is not surprising that the language of the Codes so 
frequently not merely compares the present to the glorious achievements of the past but 
even suggests that the present has surpassed them by correcting their errors. 

The list could be continued, but the middle and late period witnessed disasters and 
failure and with this went a change from optimism to pessimism. The wars in Italy and 
Africa dragged on; in 540 the Persians sacked the rich cities of Syria, including Antioch, 
almost unheeded while there were no doubt still memories of the Nika riot with about 
35,000 dead (Malalas XVIII $71, Bo 476); the monophysite problem was not only not 
solved but intensified. There was a crop of natural calamities, earthquakes, droughts, 
plagues of locusts (cf. Mango, 1980, 66-67) and above all there was the disastrous plague 
of 542 and its various recurrences. “Such, then, were the calamities which fell upon all 
mankind during the reign of the demon who had become incarnate in Justinian while he 
himself, as having become emperor, provided the causes of them’ (Secret History, XVIII, 
36; trans. Dewing, 1914-40, vol. VI, 223). So Prokopios now wrote in Secret History 
and perhaps Romanos’ account of the Antichrist should also be dated to this period. 
Agathias certainly reports that some believed the end of the world was nigh in December 
557 (Historiae, V, 5. 2) and I have suggested above that Lydus’ De Ostentis could be 
understood in this context. 

How does Malalas fit into this? An answer will not throw further light on the vexed 
question of the dates of composition, but it will add some meaning to the discussion of 
the earlier and later versions of Malalas. Quite apart from the evident break between the 
earlier and later editions (the move from Antioch to Constantinople, the change from a 
detailed to a brief narrative), it is perhaps possible to detect, or at least suggest, a 
difference in approach, though this really just involves expanding a little on the change 
from a detailed to a summary approach (in Bo the text of Malalas takes 54 pages to cover 
the first six years of Justinian’s reign, i.e. 527-533, and only eighteen pages to deal with 
the next thirty years, so cutting down from roughly nine pages a year to a little over half 
a page). The characteristics which we have suggested that Malalas shares with his 
contemporaries (confidence in handling the past; having a purpose in writing; a penchant 
for incidental narrative; making use of visual evidence and so on) all belong to the first 
edition, i.e. before 533 say. The remainder of Book XVIII lacks these characteristics. 
Their absence also in the later users of Malalas shows that this is not simply a result of 
our defective text. Whoever was responsible for the remainder of Book XVIII, whether an 
aged Malalas or another (cf. chapter 1, pp. 22-24 and 211-16), appears to have been 
affected by the gloom of the latter part of Justinian's reign and so produced a desultory list 
of unconnected events rather than the jaunty and somewhat tendentious, even provocative, 
assertions that characterise the first seventeen and a bit books. 

Sixth-century literature was written and survives in a variety of genres and literary 
and linguistic styles derived from a multiplicity of backgrounds and cultures. Malalas 
shows links with much of that culture while at the same time producing a work that is 
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different, with its own idiosyncracies. To what extent that is due to the vagaries of 
survival we cannot tell, but one characteristic of sixth-century literature that can be 
emphasised again is its confidence in attempting something new, even where the novelty 
consists in reworking the old. That is perhaps why Malalas' chronicle remains both 
somewhat idiosyncratic as well as fitting well into the chronicle tradition and 
contemporary culture. 


VIII 


Malalas and Justinian's Codification 


I Malalas and other writers on Justinian's laws 


John Malalas includes in his chronicle two direct references to Justinian's 
codification of the laws;! furthermore he alone of the contemporary or near- 
contemporary accounts records the prohibition on the teaching of philosophy and 
law at Athens,? and in addition he manages to devote a sentence every now and 
again to Justinian's later legislation. My aim here is to discuss the significance of 
Malalas’ record both for the history of Justinian and for the study of the chronicle. 
But some justification is perhaps first needed, since Malalas can hardly be said to 
have shown, on this evidence, any great interest in Justinian's legal works, nor yet 
to tell us much of importance that we could not discover from more trustworthy 
sources. Yet comparison both with his own record of the legislation of Justinian's 
predecessors and with other contemporary accounts of Justinian's legislation 
makes it appear that Malalas’ spasmodic jottings in fact consume, relatively 
speaking, a considerable amount of space.? 

Malalas, in his 74 pages on Justinian's first thirty-six years as emperor, has as 
many references to legislation as he does in the previous eight books in which he 
covers the five and a quarter centuries since the birth of Christ in just under 200 
pages. This may be due to Justinian's fame as a legislator; moreover, Malalas 
covers his reign in greater detail anyway. Still, Malalas’ occasional notices make 
the lack of interest in Justinian's codification and other legislation among 
contemporary writers all the more remarkable. The great historian of the reign, 
Procopius, has just the one reference to the codification in the Buildings, but omits 
it entirely from his main work, the Wars, and can only offer some indirect sneers 
in the Secret History and even these refer only to individual laws.* John Lydus has 
a little more, with one direct comment and three other references to the new Code; 
but the publicity value of these latter three references is dubious, as on each 
occasion Lydus is commenting on the disappearance of statutes from the old 
Theodosian Code, which thus gets equal attention.5 There are in addition just two 
sentences in the Paschal Chronicles and one in Count Marcellinus. Marcellinus’ 
simple sentence was later incorporated by Bede in his De tempore rationum and 
that remained about the extent of the interest and knowledge among the Western 
chroniclers until the rediscovery of Justinian’s legislation.’ In the next century, 
Isidore of Seville knew of no important legislator later than Theodosius II.? Later 
Byzantine chronicles are only a little less scanty. Perhaps the problem was that 
Greek speakers just were not interested in a Latin work, although Greek 
commentaries and translations were produced during the sixth century.!? Yet 
Justinian clearly regarded the publication of the Code, the Digest and the Institutes 
as a mighty achievement!! and modern accounts, by the amount of attention 
invariably and properly given to Justinian's legal work, support his own oft- 
repeated claims. Furthermore, as Rubin has demonstrated, Justinian was well 
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aware of the value and power of propaganda — or at least advertisement — and 
used the laws as a vehicle for it.!? It is this contrast between Justinian's own claims 
and the apparent neglect of the codification by most writers of his time that makes 
Malalas' brief remarks seem worth investigation. 

I will argue in this paper that Malalas' passages on Justinian's legislation are in 
fact based on official notices, displayed in public, about the emperor's 
achievements. The argument is based on a combination of factors:— (i) the 
subject matter of the legal passages emphasizes the value of the codification for the 
ordinary citizen; (ii) Malalas’ phraseology appears to be taken from official usage; 
(iii) Justinian is known to have sent official statements about his achievements 
which could be read in churches and other public places; (iv) such notices are the 
most likely source for Malalas' account of the emperor's activities, which he knew 
about only as a member of the general public and not as an official with inside 
information. 


II Malalas' first passage on the codification (437.3—16) 


'O Se abtóc Bacidede dvevéwoe tob vóuouc tob £k tv npoXapóvtov 
BaciAéov 0zo1108Évrac, kai norjaa veapods vópoug Énejye Kate róluv, 
dote tov üpyovta èv $ tijv ápxnv Exe pm kriţew olkov Y &yopătew 
«tipa, el pj tig ovyyevig abtod brdpyer, tà tò ui BusteoOot toda 
ovykekrnutvovg fj âvaykâţeo8ai tiva 51d tiv &pyikiv mpootaciav cic 
abtév âiariBeodat. ‘Opoiws Sé xal nepi tHv pvoikâv raíbov, fate 
KAnpovopetv kaTă tov Avaoraoiov tod Pacidéws vâuov. Ko nepi tod 
KAnpovopotvtoc, ote ¿¿sivar abt rapuireioBou thv KAnpovopiav öte 
&' àv PovAntar, xoi uy dnokicicofai y póvq. Tlepi $8 t&v paptópov, ote 
ávayxáteodar robe ididtag xat Gkovtac paptupeiv. 


Malalas” first reference contains a simple statement about Justinian's 
codification of previous emperors' legislation. It is set in the year 528, when the 
decision to codify the laws was announced, and so ought to refer to that 
announcement rather than to the actual publication of the first edition which did 
not occur until the following year. However, in the same sentence, there follows a 
description of one of Justinian's new laws which was evidently designed to 
prevent magistrates from exploiting their office to acquire property and wealth. It 
must be identified as Cf 1.53.1, and its importance is suggested by the fact that it is 
one of the very few (six) of Justinian's new laws of the first edition that merited a 
separate heading in the Code. It was also one of the last laws that could have been 
included in the first edition, its date being 27th or 29th November 528, some nine 
months after the decision to codify was announced. The date thüs shows that, 
irrespective of what Malalas thought he was doing, his source could not simply 
have been recording the decision to codify and was very probably referring to the 
actual publication of the first edition of the Code. 

In the following sentence Malalas mentions three more of Justinian's new laws: 
that natural-born children should have rights of inheritance in accord with a law 
of Anastasius; that heirs could renounce their inheritance whenever they wished 
and not be debarred by a time-limit; and that witnesses could be compelled to give 
evidence even against their will. This final law is certainly Cf IV.20.16, which is 
not dated (though it is earlier than 1/6/528),!* and, as with the account of Cf 
1.53.1, is a reasonably accurate description of the main point of the law, though 
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ignoring all the small print. The other two laws are more difficult to identify. The 
law about the inheritance of natural-born children may refer to C7 IV.57.5, but if 
so it misses the main point of that law, that the bastard children of women of 
illustrious birth should in no way be recognized and that recognition should only 
be extended to the illegitimate children of concubines of free condition by a 
freeman under a condition recognized by law (sin concubina liberae condicionis 
constituta filium vel filiam ex licita consuetudine ad hominem procreavit); and there is 
also a slight problem in the date, 17th October 529, some five months after the 
publication of the first edition.!* The identification of Malalas' law on heirs is even 
less satisfactory. Rotondi!* proposed CF IV.30.19 of 29th October 529 or Cf 
IV.30.22 of 26th November 531, both of which certainly extend the right to 
deliberate (on whether or not to accept the inheritance and of making an inventory 
before deciding) to all heirs whether relatives or strangers, but both expressly 
mention a time-limit after which the heirs can no longer make any claims on an 
estate. 

Despite these difficulties of identification, the four laws taken together do 
provide a remarkably favourable advertisement for Justinian's concern for his 
subjects’ welfare, protecting the weak or lowly individual from being exploited by 
powerful magistrates, unwilling witnesses and the sins of his parents and 
strengthening his position as an individual in matters of inheritance. Whether it is 
an accurate picture is beside the point; it is a good advertisement for Justinian. 
And placed beside the codification, the four laws serve a further function. The 
codification might well have seemed a fine achievement to Justinian, but it 
apparently failed to capture the imagination of the ordinary Greek-speaking 
citizen for, whom the action of simply collecting and editing old laws in Latin 
probably seemed both remote and irrelevant. But these new laws, at least as 
described by Malalas, provided on the other hand solid practical evidence of the 
value of Justinian as a legislator. If Justinian's original propaganda in the codes 
went largely unnoticed except among lawyers, it is at least likely that he would 
have attempted to produce a more relevant or meaningful advertisement which, if 
displayed in a city square or a church, as we know public notices were, would 
provide Malalas with an accessible source for his information here. Arguments 
supporting this, as indicated in my introduction, will follow. But we can note now 
that if Malalas’ sources here are later official advertisements, this would also 
explain why Malalas can associate with the codification some laws that were 
enacted after its publication. The errors of course remain a problem, but perhaps 
they can be accounted for, if not very satisfactorily, as simply one-line headings 
for laws, which may also have been further modified by Malalas, who quite 
possibly did not bother to read the actual law or simply got it wrong.!” But the 
main point is that Justinian, by associating some of his own more popular laws 
with a statement about the codification, probably tried to make the codification 
itself seem more worthwhile and as a result more memorable, as well as 
advertising his own legislation. 


III The phraseology of the legal passages 


Before looking at Malalas' second passage on the codification, we need to examine 
whether he in fact uses a consistent official phraseology in the legal passages. 
Malalas has sixteen examples of Justinian's legislation spread over eleven 
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passages. In the previous eight books covering the period from the birth of Christ, ` 


he has a further fourteen examples of imperial legislation included in thirteen 
passages. For the Justinianic passages, although there are too many variants to let 
us speak of some standard form of announcement where an official would merely 
fill in the blank spaces, it is possible to set out quite simply the limited range of 
vocabulary and the basic structural pattern. The table below shows the various 
structural elements in separate columns, with the range of choice for vocabulary 
in each column. 


6 Pacideóc rowjoas võpovçg zepi  EEeedvnoev Gore simple destination 
Ocoricag Ociov tónov and eE£0Eto Ou statement of edict 
Belac opac brief  E0toniae of subject 
Sărat heading (kar-)Enepye matter 
rpâoTativ npoottate 


Needless to say not even Malalas produces anything quite so simple. I set out 
below the examples from Justinian’s reign to illustrate the mode of expression in 
the legal passages. i 


kai Ev Exdoty 6$ nóAet katénepye Ocíag oákpag ote tiuopndñval tod 
&ratiac fj qóvouc TOLODVTAG. .... Gore ph toApav. . . . (422.15) 


ttepâvnoev 6 adrós Pacidedo Beiov tónov nepi émoxórov. . . . (430.12) 
Kai notfjoac veapobg vânove Emeuye Kath nóAw bote... . (437.4) 


kai noujoas idiovg vépouc katéneuyev Ev rácals Tai; nóAeot npóc TÒ 
totg dixaCopévous ph nepininteiv Biiyeoi xol Cypiatc, GAAG toysiav 
#yew tv ànoAAaynv (448.7) 


tdEonoe Se 6 abrog Pacideds Hote ut) noMreveoBou tob ¿2 Anvifovtas 
(449.6). . . . Satic Beiog túnos EvepavicOn èv nácar taic swrtiKaic 
rrólectv. . . . (449.10) 


ó avrăc Paotheds Oconícac npâoratiwv Enepwev àv 'Afjvaic, Kedebous 
yn8éva Sidáckerv prñocopiav urjte vómpo é&nyselo0at. . . . (451.16) 


xatenéuoO0noav Se odkpat Ev vais nóAcow Gore... (468.1) 

6 Se abtòç Pacidedbe Katéneppev Ev nácat vaio tóAeot VÓMOVG .... zepi 
t&v napexoutvov Sanavypdtov .. . . ópoíoc 5é xoi nepi tÓv napexontvov 
onoproviaov, deoricas undéva toduáv . . . . (470.19) 


The only references to Justinian's legislation which do not fit the pattern are at 
436.12, 478.12 (though the latter does quote the heading of the actual edict) and 
495.6. The pattern is recognisable too, in a simplified form, for Anastasius' 
legislation, followed in the first case by what purports to be the actual words of the 
edict: 


£&eoóvnoasv 6 adrós Pacieds Buta£iw, dote . . ., Tg aro vopodecias 
£yobong obtac (401.9) 


6 S£ abtdg Baotleds tepov étéðeto Beiov tónov Gate . . . (401.15). 18 
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Although there are variations of several kinds on the basic structural pattern, 
the consistency in structure and vocabulary is still striking. But as Malalas' 
language is generally simple in structure and operates with a limited and repetitive 
vocabulary, it would be natural to accept that the pattern of language in these 
passages occurs simply because this is the normal way of describing such material. 
The same might well be said about the existence of the same pattern of language in 
other Byzantine chronicles, which may in any case be ultimately based on 
Malalas. However one passage in the Paschal Chronicle is worth investigation as it 
certainly seems to be part of an official document and thus at least suggests that 
Malalas’ mode of expression may have come from a similar official source. 


Kai tfj x tod abtod Siov pnvós , tig 1B’ ivdixtidvog rpotBnxev Octov 
abro5 ypápua ó abróc fjaciAeUc "lovotiviavos £v KovotavrwounóAst, 
Katanguyas kai £v ti nóAev Pp xai £v Tepocodbpois kai £v ti peyâAm 
tv 'Avtioxéov Oeoundder tfjg Xopiag kai èv ti peyádo tàv 
'AXeEavópéav nóAet tij npóc Atyuntov kai £v OzocaAovixn tÅ nós tod 
"DAAopióv £0voug xoi èv 'Egéco nón tijg Aoíag tò abro Betov adrob 
ypéppa Órep elyev obcoc.!? 


After this introduction, which loosely fits the language and construction of 
Malalas’ legislative passages, the Paschal Chronicle quotes the text of Cf 1.1.6 
verbatim. But although he quotes exactly the same text as that in the Code, the 
chronicler clearly did not actually quote from the published Code but from an 
independent copy of the edict. For he preserves the full heading with Justinian's 
various honorific epithets and with the addressee given as “our 
citizens”. 'Avtokpátop Kaicap Tovoriwviavós, edceBic, vuentric, Tporaodyos, 
péytatoc, óevoéflaotoc, Abyovotoc, rokitais Nuetépors. In the Code this is 
reduced to conform with editorial policy to ó aros fBactdedo Kovotav- 
twornonitatc.2° At the end the Code’s copy is more legally precise and lists by 
name the places to which the edict was sent, whereas the Chronicle seems more like 
some announcement: “All the bishops got a copy of this in their own cities and 
displayed it in the churches" ?! It is clear that the Paschal Chronicler has got hold 
of a copy, directly or indirectly, of an official document other than the copy 
actually published in Justinian's Code.?? 

It is also very difficult not to believe that the Malalas-type formulaic 
introduction is not also from the same official document. The cities are named ina 
highly formal manner which must surely have been copied from an official 
document. The list of places to which the edict is to be sent differs quite 
significantly from that published in the Code, but this in fact supports the idea that 
it is taken from an official document. The decree after all is about the Trinity and 
condemns the heresies of Nestorius, Eutyches and Apollinarius, so it is 
unthinkable that Rome, Alexandria and Thessalonica, the three places included in 
the Chronicle but not in the Code, could have been exempt from its rulings. These 
three plus Constantinople, plus the three places listed jointly (Ephesus, Jerusalem 
and Antioch), made up the seven major churches. The nine other cities listed in 
the Code but not in the Paschal Chronicle (Caesarea, Cyzicus, Amida, Trebizond, 
Apamea, Justinianopolis, Sebasteia, Tarsus and Ancyra), though important 
enough in their own right, do not compare with the joint seven. Clearly the text in 
Justinian's Code is based not on the original version but on a copy to be despatched 
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to the eastern cities, and no doubt there were similar lists sent out to the churches 
subordinate to Rome, Thessalonica and Alexandria. Possibly the Code's version 
was simply taken from the first available copy that the codifiers could lay their 
hands on at a time when they may have been under some pressure to get out the 
second edition in a hurry, even though it did not finally appear for another twenty 
months.?? But whatever the explanation may be, the important point is that we 
have here extremely good evidence that Malalas’ formula was in fact taken from 
official jargon. For the Paschal Chronicler has used a source for our formula that is 
superior even to the Codex Justinianus. 

It must be admitted that the use of the Egyptian month and the datives after a 
verb of motion (katanépyac kai v tf TOAEt ‘Pópn) are not likely to have been 
admissible in official documents.24 Yet this is the sort of variation a chronicler 
might make while still copying the general phraseology and format of the 
document. In this passage, however, it is the content that reveals that the passage 
is taken from an official document, and so the general formulaic nature of the 
phraseology seems likely to have come from the same official source. 

We can also note the difference in language and style between Procopius and 
Malalas when they refer to legislation. For when Procopius does so, he is careful, 
as we might expect from a writer with his rhetorical training and literary 
pretension, to avoid actually quoting the law, but manages to draw on the 
information contained in the law without resorting to any of the formulaic 
elements.?5 Thus it is not simply a case of the combined requirements of language 
and subject-matter virtually prescribing for Malalas (or any other writer) a given 
formula. And even Malalas did manage on occasions to refer to Justinian's 
legislation without invoking the formula.2 


IV The availability and use of official notices by chronographers 


Two questions need to be asked. If Malalas did use official notices, as I am 
claiming, what was their purpose and where did he find them? On the first 
question I have already suggested that Justinian's aim was to advertise to his 
subjects some of the benefits of his codification and the legislation contained in it. 
We can note Justinian's need for publicity or his fondness for it. Despite his pride 
in his military achievements and in his building programme, he still needed to 
commission writers to publicise them, Procopius for the buildings, John Lydus 
for the Persian war, not to mention sundry other eulogies.? But the Nika riot 
provides a better indication of the imperial announcements that Malalas used for 
the laws. Both Malalas and the Paschal Chronicle, at the conclusion of their 
narrative accounts of the riot, which may well have come from eye-witnesses, also 
tell us that Justinian sent throughout the empire an announcement of his quelling 
of the riot. ““The emperor Justinian immediately revealed to all the cities within 
his kingdom the news of his victory and of the destruction of the usurpers who had 
risen up against him, undertaking zealously to build and make even better the 
great church, the palace and all the public places in the city that had been 
burned" 28 

The actual information that Justinian divulged about the riot presumably 
differed somewhat from the popular versions preserved on this occasion by 
Malalas and the Paschal Chronicle. But there is also the version of the riot given by 
the Count Marcellinus. Of this J. B. Bury said that “We are justified in regarding 
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the notice in his chronicle as a quasi-official account”, in that “Marcellinus, in 
sympathy with the existing regime, gave utterance to that interpretation of the 
revolt which Justinian and the court wished or feigned to believe — namely that it 
was not a genuine expression of popular feeling but merely due to the 
machinations of Hypatius and his friends”.?? Bury did not go so far as to say that 
Marcellinus! account “was directly inspired" by Justinian, but, with his stress on 
Malalas and the Paschal Chronicle preserving the popular version, he did not make 
any allowance for their notice about the existence of the official version. But 
whether or not Marcellinus' account is based on this court version, as seems to me 
most likely, it is clear enough that Justinian did try to ensure, by means of an 
imperial notice, that his subjects learned the official version of the riot. 

In this case Malalas and the Paschal Chronicle chose to ignore the official 
version apart from mentioning its existence. But Malalas frequently records both 
Justinian’s and other emperors’ announcements to all cities, both for the legal 
passages and on other subjects. The epilogues to Justinian's Novels also 
sometimes give instructions for the distribution and publication of a law.3 The 
question is whether chroniclers made any use of such announcements. 

The most noteworthy example is Heraclius’ announcement of his victory over 
Siroes in a letter which he sent from his camp before setting out for Armenia and 
which was read from the altar of Hagia Sophia on the Sunday of Pentecost.?! This 
was a big event and worthy of advertisement, and the skilful imperial promotion 
of the victory is reflected in George of Pisidia and in Theophanes.?? But Heraclius” 
letter was also obviously made available, as the Paschal Chronicle is able to quote it 
verbatim (nearly eight pages in the Bonn text) together with a copy of Siroes' 
memorandum to Heraclius. The Paschal Chronicle can also quote verbatim 
Justinian’s confession of faith, published as a programma,” and the text of Cf 
I.1.6. already mentioned. Malalas likewise would certainly seem to be quoting 
Anastasius’ actual words for one edict, and this is prefaced by the formulaic 
introduction. And in a fragment preserved in the Excerpta de insidiis, Malalas can 
quote the text of the Empress Verina's proclamation of the usurper Leontius. 
Verina's proclamation, according to Malalas, was to the citizens of Antioch as well 
as to the authorities and soldiers of the East and of Egypt, and since its purport 
was to secure support for Leontius' usurpation, it was presumably publicized 
widely. It is worth noting also that Malalas' two citations of imperial statements 
do in fact both fall within the period for which he does claim to be relying on 
contemporary material. John of Ephesus tells us that the speech by Justin II on 
his adoption of Tiberius was preserved because scribes were present to take it 
down in shorthand.?* Evagrius knows something of the context of that speech and 
Theophylactus Simocatta (followed by Theophanes) can claim that he is 
reproducing it exactly and does so with such sufficient realism that J. B. Bury 
decided to translate it “very literally to reproduce the effect of the disjointed 
sentences of the feeble speaker”.:5 Even if we prefer to give credit here to 
Theophylactus’ rhetorical skill, John of Ephesus’ statement is evidence that the 
speech was published and read by contemporaries. On this occasion the 
publication may have been unofficial, which assuredly was also the case for those 
sermons recorded and published by shorthand writers who were present among 
the congregation.?? But the examples of the Nika riot, Heraclius' victory, Verina's 
proclamation and the other examples from the Paschal Chronicle are certainly 
official. 
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It is clear enough that emperors circulated notices of their achievements and 
that some of these notices became the source for statements in chronographers. 
We need to consider where they actually got hold of such documents. For 
Malalas, Glanville Downey has suggested that he used the archives of Antioch.?8 
For this there is no evidence at all, for in the one place where the acta of Antioch 
are mentioned (which Downey cites more than once) Malalas makes it quite clear 
that it was not he but the local magistrates who read them.?? They consulted the 
acta, so Malalas tells us, to see whether the city's name should be changed, 
following pressure from the holy man Symeon Thaumaturgus and an oracle. 
Malalas’ story that the research work of the city fathers enabled them on this 
occasion to find documentary support for St. Symeon, who was eight years old at 
the time, may perhaps be taken as evidence for the existence of the acta as an 
historical record.4 It is certainly not evidence for Malalas as an archivist and gives 
no clue about whether the acta contained contemporary material. 

Downey cites von Stauffenberg in support, but his claim is in fact quite an 
unjustified extension of von Stauffenberg who, though he cites the acta story, is 
really only claiming that Malalas drew on a state chronicle for events long past.*! 
This may well be true but is a quite different matter from claiming that Malalas 
worked with original documents. The position would be parallel to Malalas' use of 
inscriptions where Downey has elsewhere demonstrated very convincingly that 
Malalas only knew the eighteen inscriptions that he cites, all for past history, at 
secondhand.*? 

We have then no evidence that Malalas consulted the city of Antioch's official 
archives and not altogether convincing evidence that these even existed. It seems 
to me altogether more likely that, for contemporary events, Malalas found the 
material openly displayed in a public place. Here Justinian’s eighth novel is of 
particular interest. In addition to requiring archbishops and patriarchs “to place 
the law in the holy church along with the sacred utensils", it also suggests that 
*your highness will act even more advantageously for all persons in your 
jurisdiction if you should cause this law to be engraved upon tablets or stone and 
placed at the portals of the holy church, as this measure will be beneficial by 
affording all persons the opportunity of reading it, and making themselves 
familiar with its contents”. This novel has nothing to do with the church but 
deals with various changes in provincial administration designed to remove 
corruption and maladministration, including the sale of offices. Justinian also 
prefaces it with a lengthy statement about his concern for his subjects” welfare and 
advertises the benefits of his legislation. 

Given the length of this novel (fourteen pages), one might well wonder how 
often it was read right through or indeed even inscribed in its full length at all. 
Possibly abbreviated versions did occur.** But certainly it shows that Justinian's 
announcements were available in public and were meant to be read by his 
subjects. Whether Malalas read them in the church or in some other public place 
we cannot say, but there are points that favour the church. Of the eleven 
Justinianic legal passages mentioned by Malalas seven are connected with 
ecclesiastical matters. Since notices displayed in church could, like Novel 8, also 
be on secular subjects, Malalas could well have got all his legislative material for 
Justinian from church notices. If Malalas is to be identified as John Scholasticus, 
patriarch of Constantinople from 565 to 577, then he would certainly have had 
plenty of opportunity to consult notices posted in church precincts.* But 
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nevertheless the collecting and selecting of official material, if it depended on 
what Malalas actually saw and bothered to copy from public notices, must have 
been much more subject to chance than is assumed by those who believe that 
Malalas had access to official archives. 


V Malalas' second passage on the codification 


The second reference to the codification contains more awkward problems. It is 
set in 529 and so should presumably refer to the publication of the first edition. 
The phraseology is again formulaic and the content is very close to that of the first 
reference, apart from substituting a statement about the purpose of the Code for 
the description of the law that banned provincial governors from private 
enterprise. But then follows a reference to a monobiblon, which, from the syntax, 
ought to mean the Code, but whereas the Code is available £v nâoatg taic nat, 
the monobiblon is sent only to Athens and Beirut. The problems are: what is meant 
by the monobiblon, what is the significance of coupling Athens and Beirut, and 
why is there a second reference to the codification in such similar language? For 
the last question I have to admit I have no answer beyond a plain guess that 
Malalas got hold of two separate advertisements for the Code and tried to 
incorporate them as best he could. But the first two problems offer more scope for 
discussion. 
Let us begin by comparing the two passages. 


437. 3-16 448.6-9 448. 9-10 
1 dvevéwoe dvaxadixevais eyéveto 


2 tobg vdpoug rob Ex tHv — tüv noa vopov 
npoAapóvtov Baoéov 


Geomobévras 

3 kai notfjcac veapots kat rorjcag i5iovg vopoug Sep uovófifAov kataokevácas 
vépoug 

4 Encuye kata nóAw katénepyev Ev macatg taig — Exepyev Év ‘AGhvaic kat v Bnpuro 


nico 


5 description of CJ 1.53.1 statement about purpose of 
codification 

A preliminary point. The statement about the purpose of the codification must 
surely be derived from Justinian's own announcement of the plan to codify the 
laws. That is the only place in the Code where we are told that the aim of the 
codification was to speed up the legal process, a statement which is now repeated 
and expanded in Malalas here.4 We might assume from this, without much 
surprise, that Malalas has simply reversed his sources for the plan to codify and 
for the actual publication. But the following reference to the monobiblon, which, 
whatever it refers to, must mean the publication of something, argues against this. 

To return to the comparison: each of the two passages mentions in very simple 
but similar language the fact that Justinian's great codification had taken place 
and then each draws attention, again in simple enough language, to a separate but 
spectacular feature of the codification. Hence my belief that we have here another 
official advertisement for Justinian's codification. In this second passage the 
advertisement expands and dramatizes Justinian's original statement about the 
purpose of the codification, while still remaining a lot simpler in language. So this 
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second passage looks like another example of Justinian's attempt to parade his 
achievement to a wider audience that could not or would not read the lengthy 
constitutions in full. More support comes from the use of dvavedo in the first 
passage, a key word in Justinian's propaganda for his reign, while its counterpart 
in the second passage, dvakwSixevoig picks up the same idea.‘7 

This interpretation, that we have here two advertisements for Justinian's 
achievement, based on an official source, may help explain the monobiblon and also 
gain support from it. In our text the monobiblon is identified by the syntax as being 
the Code, but our text of Malalas being abbreviated as it is, the possibility must be 
admitted that Malalas disregarded chronology and grouped all his references to 
Justinian's law reforms in the one place, in much the same way as Theophanes did 
in his account of the various foreign monarchs’ conversion to Christianity.*? If so, 
the monobiblon could refer either to the Digest or to the Instítutes, neither of which 
is otherwise mentioned by Malalas. But then there would be the difficulty of 
* Athens". We would need to assume that Malalas had mistakenly substituted 
Athens for Rome (or Rome plus Constantinople) as the only places along with 
Beirut where law might in future be taught. This would be a violent error even for 
Malalas, which is a good reason for looking for an explanation that allows us to 
accept the text and identify monobiblon with the Code. Added support for the 
identification, if not proof, comes from Theophanes' account of the codification, 
which may well go back to an unabridged text of Malalas;* in Theophanes the 


published Code is described as monobiblon. If the identification is accepted, we 


then need to explain the apparent contradiction between the Code being sent to 
“all the cities” and the monobiblon going to Athens and Beirut. “All the cities”, in 
fact, may well mean only the capitals of the provinces, which would exclude both 
Athens and Beirut.5 My suggestion here is that the monobiblon refers to a copy of 
the Code sent to additional places where there was a particular need or a special 
copy sent for display. Beirut as the great centre for legal studies would obviously 
have needed the Code and perhaps Athens did also (see below). Or else Justinian 
may have had some particularly fine copies made to be distributed as a form of 
that kind of largesse plus advertisement of which he was so fond.5! 

Even the use of the word monobiblon seems to be part of the official propaganda 
about Justinian's achievement. The various constitutions introducing the Code 
and the Digest constantly harp on the reduction to a single work (unus codex, unum 
volumen).52 Monobiblon, as Th. Birt pointed out, refers to a work in one book, or at 
least a unity that lacked divisions; and so it was a piece of sheer effrontery to 
describe the ten books (twelve in the second edition) of the Code by the term first 
used for Propertius' slim roll of verse. But for Justinian the term stressed the point 
that he wanted advertised, that the law was now prescribed and confined within 
the limits of a single work.5* Finally we should note that the monobiblon extract too 
tries to make capital from or draw attention to Justinian’s achievement by the use 
of simple but headline language. 

There is still the matter of the coupling of Athens with Beirut. In such a 
context, Beirut, famed for generations as the nutrix iuris, must owe its special 
treatment to its great law school. Furthermore it was shortly to be given the 
exclusive right, along with the theoretically twin capitals of Rome and 
Constantinople, of teaching the law. Athens too was still a famous centre of 
learning; coupling it with Beirut here surely implies that Athens too had some 
official law-teachers paid for bv the state. But Athens was soon to meet with 
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official displeasure. The teaching of law (as well as of philosophy) was to be 
forbidden at Athens within the same year, as Malalas tells us a little later on, which 
is, as Professor Alan Cameron has pointed out, the only evidence we have that 
Athens had a law school.55 


ó adrós facuse Oconicac npóotakıv Énepyev £v. "AOrjvaic, kededoas 
undéva Sidácxerv qiXocogíav pýte vóuipa tEnyeio8ou. (451.16) 


Professor Cameron has understandable misgivings about the value of Malalas' 
evidence, but this earlier passage makes Malalas' statement more secure 5 This is 
of some importance since Cameron's doubts might well be increased by the notice 
in an unpublished chronicle which was undoubtedly derived from Malalas: 6 Se 
Pacidedo 'Iovotwiavóg rméuyac sig "'AOrvag éxédevos undéva toApüv 
Siddokerv prhocogiav uite dotpovopiav éEnyetobar.%” It would be tempting 
to assume that the Oxford manuscript of Malalas is wrong and that the 
expounding of astronomy and not law was banned. This could be further 
supported by the reference in Procopius” Secret History to Justinian’s harsh 
treatment of astrologers.** But with two references in Malalas, the balance is still 
tipped slightly in favour of the existence of an Athenian law school. 


VI Malalas’ use of official notices 


If it can be accepted that Malalas made use of official notices, this has 
ramifications for the study of his chronicle, or at least offers scope for new 
investigations. To begin with, we should note two important differences between 
the legal passages for Malalas' own lifetime in books sixteen to eighteen and its use 
for past events in the earlier books. First, for the period from Anastasius to 
Justinian, it is often just the law that is being recorded as an event. The decree is 
simply stated without any context or reason and so clearly it is just the edict that is 
considered important and worthy of record. But for Justinian's predecessors the 
law is almost invariably placed in a context which explains why the law was made. 
So far from being important in itself, the law is sometimes merely incidental in the 
telling of a tale. That is, the bare official document has been given some literary 
treatment, so that it simply forms part of a tale or event worth recording.* The 
legal point itself is quite minor and in fact the pre-Anastasius passages tell us 
virtually nothing about actual legislation. Second, whereas almost all the 
Anastasian and Justinianic passages conform closely to the same simple language 
pattern, the legal passages in the earlier books, though generally having obvious 
signs of similarity with this pattern, do not conform with it nearly so closely. The 
explanation for this difference in both subject matter and language between the 
contemporary and the earlier passages is, I think, both simple and important. For 
non-contemporary events Malalas could simply rely on earlier chronicles. He did 
not have to do any documentary research. So for past events Malalas himself did 
not actually seek out and use official announcements about laws. Earlier writers 
had already done this and incorporated the results in their works which Malalas 
was later to exploit. But the point is that these official notices must have formed 
part of the normal source material for contemporary events. This again fits the 
development of Christian historical writing with its emphasis on the use of 
documentary material.5! Thus it is not surprising to find that Malalas, when he 
got around to the job of recording contemporary events, turned naturally to these 
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contemporary documentary sources. The official notices thus became part of his 
chronicle, often unembellished, perhaps because Malalas lacked the skill or 
interest to do more than record the material, whereas for earlier periods he could 
simply take over accounts where the notices had already sometimes been 
successfully incorporated in a narrative. 

This distinction between the contemporary and earlier passages appears to 
provide a useful illustration of Malalas’ own claim about his methods. In his 
preface to the Chronicle, he states that for past events he took the highlights from 
Moses and numerous chronographers (he lists nine and claims that there were 
many others) as well as poets and other wise men, whereas he relied “in my own 
times, I mean from the rule of Zeno and those who ruled in succession after him, 
on the things that came to my notice". His history was meant to be a 
contemporary history, as E. Bikerman pointed out, and his only contribution was 
to write the record of his own times, while for the past he was merely a compiler.5? 

Unfortunately Malalas does not tell us how things came to his notice. Here we 
need to ask, how did a chronographer go about writing contemporary history? 
Unlike Procopius (and the same point can be made for most of the major classical 
historians) whose public career gave him access to excellent sources and put him 
in a position both to evaluate these sources and to make his own observations, it is 
unlikely that Malalas either played much part in public affairs, or had any 


valuable contacts or was in any position to evaluate his sources. He viewed events: 


as a member of an uninformed general public, not as someone with a role to play in 
the main action. Even if Malalas can be identified as the patriarch John 
Scholasticus, much of his chronography was probably completed before his 
elevation, especially if he was able to use contemporary sources from the period of 
Zeno who died 74 years earlier. Presumably he did use oral sources, but the only 
features of the work that suggest such sources are just occasional bits of 
descriptive narrative, often of a rather trifling nature. In Book 18 his oral sources 
may well have provided Malalas with his accounts of riots (including Nika) and 
earthquakes (in particular the sufferings of survivors) and stories such as that of 
the dog which, among other marvellous tricks, could point out accurately 
pregnant women, brothel-keepers, adulterers, misers and braggarts.^ Malalas 
perhaps reveals the oral origin of this kind of material since here alone he usually 
manages to write a lively, vivid, quick-moving narrative that is so very different 
from his usual plodding record. But for this standard stuff Malalas may well have 
had to rely on such information as the emperor or the bureaucracy chose to 
publicize; or even if he did not have to rely on it, such material must have provided 
the simplest and most obvious way of compiling an account of current events. 

My suggestion here is that the public notices and Malalas' use of them may well 
go much further than just the formulaic legal announcements. We have already 
seen that Justinian sent out an official version of the Nika riot, and much of 
Malalas' account of Justinian reads like a court circular, with notices of imperial 
largesse and philanthropy, legations, military appointments and other matters of 
court. The dull catalogue of the emperor's activities — the material that modern 
historians probably consider the most valuable part of the chronography — may 
well be taken purely from such official notices, and again it does have a rather 
uniform character. And how else could Malalas have known about such events? 
The emperor and the bureaucracy could largely control the amount, quality and 
viewpoint of the news distributed to the public.55 We have seen that Justinian had 
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to commission writers to publicize his achievements. The smaller notices were 
simply put on the notice-boards in the towns and in the churches. Provincial 
governors and bishops were both expected to help publicize edicts. That was how 
information was disseminated. And if Malalas used such information, it is hardly 
surprising that there are some slight signs of a monophysite point of view in Book 
16 on Anastasius and of an orthodox one in Book 18 on Justinian.” It is agreed 
that Malalas used his ancient sources uncritically, and there seems little reason to 
suppose that he was in any better position to evaluate contemporary documents. 
He could either include them or omit them. To that extent Malalas' record of the 
great matters of state reflects closely the information and interpretation that the 
court wanted to be known, and as such it is of considerable importance.5? 
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attempted to gain the throne by 
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an ungodly enemy these evil citizens 
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destroying it in a spree of plunder, 


.arson and violence, while the cousins, 
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Excerpta de insidiis, ed. C. de Boor 
(repr. Berlin, 1965), 35 (for Verina's 
proclamation). Cf. Malalas, 388.17- 
20; Theophanes, 4.M. 5974 (129). 
For Malalas’ statement on his 
sources, cf. note 60, below. 

35. John of Ephesus, The Third 
Part of the Ecclesiastical History, 
trans. R. P. Smith (Oxford, 1860), 
TILA. 

36. Evagrius, Historia Ecclesiastica, 
ed. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier 
(London, 1898), V.13; Theophylactus 
Simocatta, Historiae, ed. C. de Boor, 
revised P. Wirth, Teubner (1972), 
111.11; Theophanes, 4.M. 6070 (248- 
9); Bury, op. cit., 77. 

37. Ann Moffatt, “The Occasion of 
the St. Basil's Address to Young 
Men", Antichthon, 6 (1972), 78 (and 
references given there) on the use of 
shorthand writers for Basil, Cyril of 
Jerusalem and Origen. 

38. G. Downey, "Imperial Building 
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Records in Malalas", BZ, 38 (1938), 
12; idem, A History of Antioch in 
Syria from Seleucus to the Arab 
Conquest (Princeton, 1961; hereafter, 
History), 37 ff. 

39. Malalas, 443.20; E. K. Chrysos, 
“Eine Konjektur zu Johannes 
Malalas”, JOB, 15 (1966), 147-52. 
40. Chrysos, op. cit., plausibly 
argues that St. Symeon has replaced 
Justinian in the original text. 

41. Stauffenberg, op. cit. (as in note 
17), 112. 

42. G. Downey, "References to 
Inscriptions in the Chronicle of 
Malalas", TAPA, 66 (1935), 55-73. 
43. "Translated by S. P. Scott, The 
Civil Law (London, 1932). 

44. Novel 8, in addition to the main 
text, includes notices varying in 
length from a few lines to several 
pages, with different addressees, on 
particular aspects of the legislation. 
It is not altogether clear exactly what 
the bishops were expected to publish. 
45. J. Haury, “Johannes Malalas 
identisch mit dem Patriarchen 
Johannes Scholastikos?”, BZ, 9 
(1900), 337-56. The identification is 
still considered. possible (e.g. most 
recently H. G. Beck, Das 
byzantinische Jahrtausend [Munich, 
1978], 368). 

46. CJ Constitution, Haec, 3: ad 
citiores litium decisiones fiat tudiciis 
(13th Feb. 528). Elsewhere the 
benefits are put in more general 
terms, e.g. Digest Constitution, 
Summa, 2: ut et rebus profuturus esset 
communibus et nostro convenisset 
imperio. Cf. Digest Constitution, 
Cordi, 3 which by implication gives 
clarification as the main benefit of 
the codification, and Digest 
Constitution, Tanta, 13 which, in 
addition to clarification, stresses 
compactness and thence accessibility 
and a reduction in costs. 


47. Procopius, Aedificia, passim; G. 
Mathew, Byzantine Aesthetics 
(London, 1963), 86; J. B. Ward- 
Perkins, *A New Group of Sixth 
Century Mosaics from Tripolitania", 
RACr, 34 (1958), 183-95 (on a 
mosaic personification of Ananeosis). 
48. "Theophanes, 4.M. 6020 (174- 
6). 

49. Theophanes, A.M. 6021 
(177.17-21). The identification of the 
Code as monobiblon in Theophanes 
weakens N. G. Wilson's explanation 
that “none of the publications 
mentioned (i.e., Digest, 1st and 2nd 
edition of Code) was a single book, so 
Malalas must be referring to a set of 
laws designed to speed the 
administration of justice"( 4n 
Anthology of Byzantine Prose [Berlin, 
1971], 26). That it was the Code per 
se rather than a separate set of laws 
that was to have this effect, see 
Constitution, Haec, 5 (cited at note 46 
above). For Justinian's emphasis on 
the codification being a single work, 
see note 52. 

It would however be wrong to take 
it for granted that Theophanes' 
variations are based on a more 
reliable text of Malalas. It would be 
characteristic of Theophanes to edit 
Malalas here by combining Malalas” 
two statements on the codification 
into one. Theophanes’ techniques of 
adapting his source (and not always 
faithfully) are best illustrated in his 
account of the Vandal War (A.M. 
6026; 186-216) which, although 
simply a précis of Procopius, differs 
from Procopius factually at various 
places as well as carefully altering 
Procopius! phraseology. Cf., too, 
Theophanes’ adaptations of 
Eutropius (4.M. 5785-5796; 7-11) 
and his muddled use of sources for 
the Nika riot (4.M. 6024; 181-6) on 
which see A. D. Cameron, Circus 
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Factions (Oxford, 1976), 322-9. Cf. 
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Marmara", DOP, 27 (1973), 265; C. 
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Dynasty", Byzantion, 44 (1974), 367- 
439. 
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51. G. Mathew, op. cit., 82. 


52. E.g. unus codex: CJ Constitution, 


Haec, 1, 3, Cf Constitution, Summa, 
1, Digest Constitution, Deo, 1, 2; unum 
corpus: CF Constitution, Cordi, 
preface; unum volumen: Digest 
Constitution, Deo, 2; unus (liber): 
Digest Constitution, Deo, 4. 

53. Th. Birt, “Zur Monobiblos und 
zum Codex N des Properz", RAM, 
64 (1909), 393-411, especially 394-5. 
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accepted. See Basile Atsalos, La 
terminologie du livre-manuscrit à 
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1971), 65-6, especially 65 note 9 and 
literature cited there. Birt's most 
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Digest’s Index auctorum, 31, for the - 
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vain. Psellus, Synopsis legum (PG122, 
col. 925A) refers to Justinian's Code 
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IX 


MALALAS, THE SECRET HISTORY, 
AND JUSTINIAN'S PROPAGANDA 


he hostile description of the Emperor Justin- 

ian I in Procopius' Secret History is well known.! 
The bland but generally favorable account of the 
same Emperor in the eighteenth and final book of 
Malalas' Chronographia has received rather less at- 
tention.? There Malalas gives us a jumbled mass of 
information with no apparent attempt at imposing 
any kind of order, other than chronological, on the 
material. We are told of the Emperor acting as 
sponsor at the baptism of barbarian kings, provid- 
ing largesse for cities struck by earthquake, and 
conducting occasional persecutions of pagans, her- 
etics, homosexuals, and astrologers, not to men- 
tion citizens who rioted at the horse races. Malalas 
also gives us rather brief and generally uninfor- 
mative accounts of the Emperor's campaigns against 
Persians, Saracens, Huns, Vandals, and others.? In 
Short, it is a jumbled but favorable account of the 


‘For convenience, references are given by chapter and sen- 
tence, the system used in both the main edition, Procopii Caesar- 
tensis Omnia III, eds. J. Haury-G. Wirth (Teubner, Leipzig, 
1963), Historia Arcana, and in the translations which I have taken 
from H. B. Dewing, Procopius, VI (Loeb, London and Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1935), The Secret History. On the nature of Pro- 
copius’ criticism, B. Rubin, “Zur Kaiserkritik Ostroms,” Studi Bi- 
zantini e Neoellenici (Atti del VIII congresso internazionale di Studi 
Bizantini, Palermo, 1951), 7 (1953), 453—62; idem, "Der Fürst 
der Dämonen,” BZ, 44 (1951), 469-81; idem, Prokopios von Kai- 
sareia (Stuttgart, 1954), rpr. in RE, 93. 1 (1957), cols. 527—72; 
idem, Das Zeitalter Iustinians (Berlin, 1960), 197-226, 440—73; F. H. 
Tinnefeld, Kategorien der Kaiserkritik in der byzantinischen Historio- 
graphie (Munich, 1971), 29-36. 

*Malalas, Chronographia, ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn ed., 1831). The 
translations are drafts from the Australian Malalas project. Book 
18 occupies 72 of the 496 pages of the Bonn edition. 

Sponsor at baptism, Malalas, op. cit., 427, 431, cf. 434; lar- 
gesse, 428, 431, 436, 440—41, 443, 448, 450, 452, 456, 458, 467, 
478; pagans, 449; heretics, 428, 468, "471; homosexuals, 436; 
astrologers, cf. note 22 infra; chariot race riots, 473-77, 483— 
84, 488, 490-91. Persians, 427, 441-42, 453, 460-72, 480; Sar- 
acens, 434, 445; Huns, 431-32, 437-38, 450, 472; Vandals, 459— 
60; Goths, 480, 483, 485; Avars, 490; Slavs, 490; Moors, 496; 
Samaritans, 447. 


sorts of things that any decent emperor should be 
doing. 

The object of this paper is to suggest first that 
much of Malalas’ information about Justinian is 
derived from the Emperors own propaganda 
(though the chronicle itself is not propaganda) and 
that Procopius' abuse represents the opposing ver- 
sion, though we cannot tell which side initiated the 
propaganda and which responded to it. The start- 
ing point for this discussion is the frequency with 
which Malalas and the Secret History refer to the 
same or similar events for which they give oppos- 
ing interpretations. That is, Malalas' odd jumble of 
information corresponds with the very topics which 
Procopius uses in his attempt to demonstrate Jus- 
tinian's wickedness, for it is on these matters that 
the Emperor's reputation will have rested, a matter 
which is itself noteworthy. 

The correspondence in subject matter is not in 
itself enough to demonstrate that there was inter- 
play between the two writers (or their sources), 
though it is enough to allow the suggestion. The 
suggestion, however, can be strengthened by look- 
ing at other passages in Malalas' chronicle and the 
operation elsewhere in the Byzantine tradition 
of similar imperial propaganda and counter-prop- 
aganda. I attempt here to do this and then to ex- 
amine some aspects of this propaganda, the social 
conflict behind it, and the implications of this for 
the literary history of Justinian's reign and for the 
later social fusion, which, as has recently been sug- 
gested, took place under Justinian's successor, Jus- 
tin IL5 


. *Secret History, xix, 11-12, has a brief summary of these top- 
ics. 

5A. M. Cameron, “Images of Authority: Elites and Icons in 
Late Sixth-Century Byzantium,” Past and Present, 84 (1980), 3— 
35, rpr. in her Continuity and Change in Sixth-Century Byzantium 


O 1985 Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection. Trustees for Harvard University. 
Originally published in Dumbarton Oaks Papers 39. 
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Procopius' attack falls easily into the tradition of 
emperor-criticism. That Malalas' bland statements, 
on the other hand, could be based on imperial 
propaganda is less obvious. I have argued else- 
where? that much of Malalas' source material for 
contemporary events consisted of official imperial 
notices, and thus he reveals not so much the com- 
mon mans view of the Emperor, as is generally as- 
sumed, but rather the official interpretation of 
events presented by the court. It can be shown that 
various emperors of the fifth to seventh centuries 
did indeed publish brief official versions of some 
events; that their official notices were distributed 
widely among the cities of the Empire and some- 
times placed on church and city notice boards; and 
that chroniclers did indeed use these official no- 
tices for their accounts of contemporary events, at 
least on some occasions.? I have also argued else- 
where that it is a characteristic of Byzantine histor- 
ical writing to give an appearance of bland, 
straightforward reporting while in fact being highly 
apologetic or partisan.? Alexander Kazhdan, though 
discussing a later period, has recently shown how 
Byzantine emperor-criticism takes a particular piece 
of information and subtly distorts it. “The Byzan- 
tines were capable of understanding the political 
implications of [imperial] propaganda, although 
concealed usually between very vague expressions 
and images. They were capable as well of counter- 
propaganda, of the re-interpretation of imperial 
symbols and words, of imposing over them a per- 
verse meaning." !o 


(London, 1981), XVIII, and in M. E. Mullett and R. D. Scott, 
eds., Byzantium and the Classical Tradition, University of Birming- 
ham Thirteenth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, 1979 
(Birmingham, 1981), 205—84. 

SR. D. Scott, “Malalas and Justinian's Codification,” Byzantine 
Papers, ed. Elizabeth and Michael Jeffreys and Ann Moffatt 
(Canberra, 1981), 12-31. There I argued (pp. 14-17) that the 
very bland language used in the legal passages was, because of 
its formulaic character, derived from official notices. The most 
obvious case comes from the Chronicon Paschale, I, ed. L. Din- 
dorf (Bonn, 1832), 630—34, where the bland formulaic preface 
introduces the text of CI, 1.1.6, which is based on a more reli- 
able copy of the text than the one made available to Tribonian 
and his fellow law commissioners. 

7K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischer Litteratur (2nd 
ed., Munich, 1897), 319; G. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, 1 (2nd 
ed., Berlin, 1958), 330; H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane 
Literatur der Byzantiner, 1 (Byzantinisches Handbuch, Handbuch 
der Altertumswissenschaft, XII.5.1 [Munich, 1978], 321—24. 

*Scott, art. cit., 17-20. Examples include Heraclius' victory 
letter, Justinian's confession of faith, the text of CI, 1.1.6 (all in 
Paschal Chronide); Verina's proclamation of Leontius (Mala- 
las); the Nika riot (Marcellinus comes). 

*Scott, "The Classical Tradition in Byzantine Historiogra- 
phy,” M. E. Mullett and R. D. Scott, eds., op. cit., 61-74. 

19 A. P. Kazhdan, “Certain Traits of Imperial Propaganda in 
the Byzantine Empire from the Eighth to the Fifteenth Centu- 


The devastating effect of a subtle change can be 
illustrated by the story of the Emperor Michael III 
and the poor woman, published under Michael's 
successor, Basil I. Here we can detect precisely how 
Michaels own propaganda was perverted into em- 
peror-criticism without any alteration of fact. Since 
this ninth-century example provides a specific il- 
lustration of a process which we can only argue must 
also have taken place in the sixth century, it is worth 
quoting in full. 

The chronicler tells the story to show Michael's 
abysmal depravity. Having begun with Michael and 
the hippodrome, he goes on: "But I will relate 
something even worse. It is not enough to call it 
improper, it is completely contrary to imperial dig- 
nity. One day Michael met a woman, whose son was 
his godchild, coming away from the baths with her 
jug in hand. Leaping off his horse and dismissing 
all but a few intimates in his suite, he went with her 
on foot. “Don't be alarmed; said he. “Won't you in- 
vite me in? I would enjoy some bread and white 
cheese: The poor woman was so overwhelmed by 
the presence of the Emperor under her roof that 
she was quite helpless. So it was Michael who had 
to lay the table (or rather the stool as she did not 
own a table), and for a cloth he used the damp 
towel. Next he asked her for the key of the cup- 
board, and so the Emperor was all at once the one 
to lay the table, to be cook and host. And when he 
had eaten with her he returned to the palace on 
foot” 1! 

Such is the chronicler’ story, and there can be 
no doubt that there was a body of opinion which 
agreed with him that the story was shocking. But, 
as Mrs. Karlin-Hayter shows, public opinion as a 
whole did not react this way. One of the variants 
reveals, unwittingly, that the story was originally told, 
as it would be today, to Michael's credit. This var- 
iant, after recounting his preparing food and then 
partaking of it with the poor woman, continues that 
this was “in imitation of Christ"!? This original 
version was doubtless part of Michaels own prop- 
aganda, especially when one remembers that ulunotg 


ries," in G. Makdisi, D. Sourdel, and Janine Sourdel-Thomine, 
eds., Prédication et Propagande au Moyen Age: Islam, Byzance, Oc- 
cident, Penn. Paris, Dumbarton Oaks Colloquia III, Session de 20-25 
Octobre 1980 (Paris, 1983), 27. 

1 Pseudo-Symeon, Annales, 17, 660—61 (PG, 109), cols. 721C- 
724A. I owe both the reference and the translation to Patricia 
Karlin-Hayter, to whom I am also indebted for much helpful 
discussion. 

12 Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, IV, 37, 200 (PG, 
109), col. 213D. 
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Oco6, "imitation of God,” was required of the em- 
peror. The version put out by his successor Basil 
simply used the same story to try to discredit Mi- 
chael by showing that he lacked imperial dignity. 

Bearing in mind that the official notices of early 
Byzantine emperors were certainly used as source 
material by early chroniclers, and taking into ac- 
count the technique of subtle distortion among later 
Byzantines to produce counter-propaganda, we can 
now note where the chronicler Malalas refers to 
the same or similar events as does the imperial critic 
Procopius. 

First there are the instances where Malalas and 
the Secret History agree on the facts, while offering 
opposing interpretations of them. They agree on 
Justinian's gifts of money to barbarian leaders and 
his use of such people as allies.!? Here Malalas 
stresses their conversion to Christianity, whereas 
Procopius protests the waste of money on such du- 
bious friends. They agree on Justinian great 
building activity, though Procopius stresses its ex- 
travagance and denies that Justinian repaired es- 
sential structures such as aqueducts..+ They agree 
on his confiscation of senatorial property, but Mal- 
alas limits this to the Nika riots and to the example 
of Priskos (also used in the Secret History) before 
going on to refer to the restoration of property 
during Justinian's consulship of 533 (a suitable year 
for exploiting a royal pardon to the full).:5 They 
both record the Emperor's compassion toward his 
critics, though in the Secret History this is consid- 
ered evidence of Justinian's unstable character.!5 
They both report that citizens of low rank could 
now be compelled to give evidence even against their 
will." To Malalas this represents Justinian's deter- 
mination to establish the truth; in the Secret History 
it means, not the removal of civil liberties, but the 
willingness of the Emperor to rely upon dubious, 
low-class evidence. The attempt to save prostitutes 
from sin is reported as a successful measure by 
Malalas, as a dismal failure in the Secret History.!9 
They have similar accounts of the punishment of 


15Malalas, 428, 1—4; 431, 2—5, 16—21. Secret History, viii, 5— 
6; xi, 5-10; xix, 6-10, 13-17. 

^ Malalas, 426, 1-5; 427, 14-17; 430, 18-19; 435, 18-436, 
2; 445, 8-9; 477, 1-3; 479, 21-22; 486, 1-9; 489, 19—490, 5; 
492, 3—6; 495, 9—14. Secret History, xxvi, 23-25. 

15 Malalas, 449, 12-14 (Priskos); 478, 18-21 (recall of exiles). 
Secret History, viii, 9-11; xi, 40-xii, 12; xvi, 10; xvii, 4—5; xix, 
11-12; xx, 17; xxi, 5; xxvi, 16; xxvii, 25. 

16 Malalas, 438, 21-439, 7. Secret History, xiii, 1-3, 13—19. 

17 Malalas, 437, 15—16. Secret History, xi, 35. 

18 Malalas, 440, 14—441, 7. Secret History, xvii, 5-6, contrast 
Procopius, Buildings, 1.9.3. 


homosexuals,!* heretics,?? pagans,?! and probably 
astrologers*? and refer to the confiscation of their 
property. 1 shall return to this shortly. 


Next, there are the instances where Malalas and 
the Secret History refer to the same kind of material, 
but disagree about the facts. In Malalas we find an 
example of a prisoner of war having his ransom 
paid by the imperial authorities.2 In a Secret His- 
tory example Justinian refuses to pay the ransom 
and, indeed, appropriates the ransom offered by 
relatives for his own use.?* Malalas stresses Justini- 
an's aid to cities affected by earthquake,” includ- 
ing “an act of divine generosity to the people of 
Antioch, Laodicea, and Seleucia, providing that 
their liability to taxes be remitted for three years.”?5 
The Secret History, which records earthquakes as part 
of the catastrophe of Justinian's reign, makes no 
mention of imperial assistance, but states that Jus- 
tinian allowed no remission for those affected by 
the plague?" and in fact reduced from seven years 
to one Anastasius’ remission for cities that had suf- 
fered invasion.? The Secret History refers to the 
property which governors acquired by dubious 
means in their provinces,?? whereas Malalas men- 
tions a law prohibiting magistrates from acquiring 
such property." The Secret History tells of Justini- 
an's debasement of coinage, the gold nomisma; 
claimed by Bury as the only instance in the Secret 
History where Procopius can be convicted of mak- 
ing a statement which has no basis in fact.?! Yet, 
even in this regard, we learn from Malalas that the 
coinage was debased in 553, but that the Emperor, 
because of rioting, ordered it restored to its for- 


19 Malalas, 436, 3-16; Secret History, xi, 34; xix, 11. 

* Malalas, 428, 5—7; 468, 1-9; 478, 12-15. Secret History, xi, 
15, 24; xix, 11. 

2: Malalas, 449, 3-11; 491, 18—20. Secret History, xi, 31; xix, 
11. 

* Reading &atgovop(av for the doubtful vópuu at Malalas, 
451.18, in line with an unedited chronicle in the Vatican (Codex 
Vaticanus Graecus 163, fol. 26", lines 25—27); cf. Scott, art. cit., 
22. Secret History, xii, 6-11. 

35 Malalas, 438, 14-16. 

24 Secret History, xii, 6-11. 

25 Malalas, 436, 21-437, 2; 443, 13—15; 444, 1-4; 448, 3-5, 
17-19; 485, 8-23. 

26 Idem, 444, 1-4, 

27 Secret History, xxiii, 20-21. 

2 /bd., xxiii, 6 6-7. 

29 1bid., xxi, 9—14. 

so Malalas, 437, 5-9. 

3! Secret History, xxii, 38; xxv, 11-12. J. B. Bury, History of the 
Later Roman Empire from the death of Theodosius I to the Death of 
Justinian, II (London, 1923), 427 note 1. Even here Bury admits 

“it may be doubted whether Procopius had not some actual tem- 
porary or local fact in mind” 
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mer value.*? The Secret History records several sto- 
ries about Justinian forging wills.5? Malalas relates 
a lovely story of the Emperor piously accepting a 
will, against the advice of his accountant, who 
pointed out that it would involve him in consider- 
able expense.* But I shall discuss this in more de- 
tail later. 


These examples are sufficient to show that for a 
number of Procopius' criticisms of Justinian there 
existed an alternative view. We cannot of course 
prove that the versions accepted by Malalas go back 
to the imperial office. But, given the existence of 
imperial notices and their use by chroniclers as 
source material, this must be the most likely origin. 
Whether Procopius is then distorting imperial 
propaganda or vice-versa cannot be established. 
There must also be a possibility that much else in 
Malalas' account of Justinian and contemporary 
events is derived from an official source. I wish now 
to look at just two issues, inheritance and the treat- 
ment of social deviants. 

Unlike the material taken from official notices, 
the story of Eulalios would seem to be oral in origin: 


In the same period a certain Eulalios, a count of the 
household, went from riches to poverty in the follow- 
ing manner. After a fire had burned down his house, 
he fled naked with his three daughters. Since he was 
in great debt, and on the point of death, he made out 
his will to the emperor. The will read: "Let the most 
pious Justinian provide for my daughters a daily al- 
lowance of 15 folles. When they are of a proper age 
and have come to marriage, let them each have ten 
pounds of gold as a dowry. Let my debts be dis- 
charged from my inheritance. Thereupon Eulalios 
died. The will was brought to the emperor by the cu- 
rator. Justinian commanded him to take care of the 
will, but the curator went to the house where Eulalios 
had lived and made a catalogue of his property which 
was found to amount to 564 nomismata. So the cura- 
tor went away and told the emperor his valuation of 
the property and the legacy bequeathed to him. Still 
the emperor commanded Macedonius the curator to 
discharge the will. And when the curator objected that 
the value of the legacy was insufficient to discharge 
the will, the emperor retorted, "Why are you prevent- 
ing me from discharging the will when I piously wish 
to do so? Go away and pay all his debts and the lega- 
cies that he willed. I command that the three daugh- 
ters be brought to the empress Theodora to be cared 
for in her private household and that each be given 
twenty pounds of gold as a dowry and the full amount 
that their father bequeathed them.” 


*: Malalas, 486, 19-22. 

35 Secret History, xii, 1-11. 

** Malalas, 439, 8—440, 13. 

*5Malalas, 439, 8—440, 13. Prof. Fairy Von Lilienthal has 
pointed out to me the similarity between this story and the pop- 


As I suggested above, this kind of story must be 
oral in origin. Again, I cannot prove it, but the nar- 
rative style is quite different from the dull, bland 
catalogue of the Emperor’ other activities. It is lively, 
with a nice human touch in dialogue, and the story 
line is sustained—if only for a page. If it does go 
back to an official document, then certainly Mala- 
las has jazzed it up pretty thoroughly. It is compa- 
rable to that other great story in Book 18 of the 
dog, which, among other marvelous tricks, could 
accurately point out pregnant women, brothel 
keepers, adulterers, misers, and braggarts;?9 this 
surely is based on the oral tradition. One can also 
point to Malalas' account of the Nika riots which 
reveals similar skills in story telling and which is 
generally assumed to be based on oral sources. 

Eulalios' story was obviously very good publicity 
for Justinian. That the question of inheritance was 
an important and lively issue in Justinian's reign 
can also be demonstrated. For of the 168 Justini- 
anic novels published from 535, and so dealing with 
issues that had not (much to Justinian's chagrin) 
been settled by the Code, some twenty-two deal di- 
rectly with questions of inheritance, another eight 
indirectly, and another eighteen deal with trans- 
fers of property among private citizens.38 This is 
by far the most frequent issue. We should also note 
the frequency of Novels on the transfer of church 
property? even though this is the period of Justin- 


ian great provincial reorganization which also 


produces its crop of legislation. Inheritance, too, 
is an issue on which Procopius criticizes Justinian 
frequently. Indeed, it seems to be his most fre- 
quent criticism. Procopius accuses Justinian of 
forging wills,*! of trumping up charges so that he 


ular St. Nicholas story of the three daughters. Justinian did build 
and dedicate a church to St. Nicholas which was much fre- 
quented (Procopius, Buildings, 1.6.4, op. cit., 111.2.29). This is the 
earliest known St. Nicholas church and probably the earliest 
reference to St. Nicholas. 

3 Malalas, 453, 15-454, 4. 

37]. B. Bury, "The Nika Riots,” JHS, 17 (1897), 94. 

*51 cannot claim to have done much more than to have pe- 
rused the Novels, many of which treat a variety of topics. My 
assignation and count is thus somewhat arbitrary. Nevertheless, 
I find direct references to inheritance in the following novels: 
1, 2, 18, 39, 48, 53, 66, 68, 84, 89, 92, 97-98, 101, 107-8, 117- 
18, 127, 158-59, 164; indirect references in the following: 17 
(section 12), 22, 38, 74, 119, 150, 155; and private transfers of 
property in: 4, 32-34, 61, 91, 100, 112, 115, 121, 135-36, 138, 
156, 162, 166—68. 

* Transfer of church property: Novels 7, 40, 46, 54-55, 65, 
67, 120, 131. 

* Provincial reorganization: Novels 3, 8, 15, 21, 23-31, 36, 
50, 69, 102—4, 145. 

41 Secret History, xii, 1-11. 
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can grab people's property? of changing the laws 
of inheritance in a way that amounts to the impo- 
sition of a hefty death duty;*? and of doing all this 
while hypocritically claiming he was acting piously,“ 
which of course ties in nicely with Malalas' story of 
Eulalios. Procopius also links this criticism to Jus- 
tinian's alleged meanness, his attacks on the family, 
and so on.* Clearly, inheritance was a big issue and 
one on which Justinian must have faced wide- 
spread and frequent censure. Hence, the impor- 
tance to Justinian that such stories as Eulalios' be- 
come as widespread as possible. It is certainly 
possible that the Eulalios story is simply a folk im- 
age of Justinian, but given its value to him and the 
importance of the issue, there can be little doubt 
that, whatever Malalas' immediate source, the story 
originated in the imperial office. The Emperor un- 
doubtedly made use of oral stories, for which I 
suggest below (p. 107) one possible method of dis- 
semination. 


There is another group of stories for which 
comparison between the Malalas and Procopius 
versions is worth considering. These are the ac- 
counts of Justinian's varied measures against her- 
etics, pagans, Jews, homosexuals, and astrolo- 
gers.*6 Malalas and Procopius basically agree that 
Justinian did his best to stamp out all these evils. 
Procopius, however, interprets the measures partly 
as evidence of Justinian's cruelty and partly as a 
means to enrich himself through large-scale con- 
fiscations from those found guilty of wrongdoing. 
The connecting thread in this part of Procopius 
account (Chapter XI) is the terror and disturbance 
brought by Justinian upon peaceful and settled 
communities. He describes Justinian as having "the 
one thought in mind that the earth should by many 
a device be filled with human blood"; so "he con- 


* [bid., xxi, 15; cf. xi, 3 and xxi, 5. Note, in contrast, Novel 
134.13.2 (556 A.D.) which states that the property of anyone 
executed cannot be confiscated but must pass to the normal heir. 
Given that this novel contradicts ancient laws accepted in Justin- 
ian's codification in 534 (CI, IX.49.1—10, especially 10 of 426 
A.D.), as well as common practice through the history of the Ro- 
man Empire, one must wonder whether the novel was intro- 
duced to combat popular criticism. Presumably where the death 
sentence included confiscation of property this novel did not 
apply. 
b Secret History, xxix, 19-21. 

^^ Ibid., xxix, 25 

+ Ibid., xii, passim. 

45 Secret History on heretics, xi, 15, 24; on pagans, xi, 31; on 
Jews, xxviii, 16—17; on homosexuals, xi, 34; on astrologers, xi, 
37. For Malalas, see note 3 supra. Malalas, Book 18, contains no 
specific reference to measures against Jews, but the normal hos- 
tile attitude can be discerned. 
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trived another massacre of his subjects on a large 
scale” (XI,13). Procopius says of heretics that “no 
previous emperor had ever disturbed them” 
(X1,18); that following Justinian's measures "the 
whole Roman empire was filled with murder and 
with exiled men" (XI,23); that “indiscriminate con- 
fusion swept through Palestine" (X124), where “one 
hundred thousand perished in the struggle and the 
land became in consequence destitute of farmers" 
(X129); that prosecutions against sodomy were 
carried out recklessly (X1,35); that attacks on as- 
trologers involved even old men and others who 
were respectable (X1,37); and so, in a concluding: 
passage, "a great throng of persons were fleeing 
constantly, not only to the barbarians, but also to 
those Romans who lived at a great distance, and it 
was possible to see both in the country and every 
city great numbers of strangers. For in order to 
escape detection they readily exchanged their re- 
spective native lands for foreign soil, just as if their 
home country had been captured by an enemy" 
(X1,38-39). 

Malalas' account of these same measures agrees 
with Procopius in substance, but is written in that 
bland, matter-of-fact style which 1 associate with 
official notices. Be that as it may, what interests me 
is that Malalas even agrees with Procopius that the 
result was fear. But the important difference is that 
Malalas quite obviously sees a reign of terror as 
proper and right. For the clearest indication of this 
we need to make use of Theophanes' chronicle, 
which, though of the ninth century, in some places 
preserves a more detailed version of the original 
Malalas than survives in our one abbreviated man- 
uscript. At the end of the Nika riots, for instance, 
with its 35,000 casualties, Theophanes states that 
there was much fear and the city was quiet (pófos 
Todds xai fjo0yaoev fj xóAc).*" Likewise, following 
Justinians punishment of pederasts, there was both 
fear and security (póBos nods xai &oqdáAsva).8 
"That is, fear exists along with such blessings as peace 
and security; we meet the same formula in what 
for us is the more natural context of Justinian vic- 
tories over the Bulgars and Huns, who out of fear 
kept the peace, leaving the Empire secure.*? So, 
when Malalas tells us that much fear followed the 
punishment of homosexuals, and appeared again 
after the Palestinian riots had been ferociously 


*Theophanes, Chronographia, AM 6024, ed. C. de Boor 
(Leipzig, 1883), 186.1. 

55 Idem, AM 6021, op. cit., 177, 17. 

1 Idem, AM 6032, op. cit., 219, 12-14. Malalas, 451, 13-15. 

% Malalas, 436, 15. 
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quashed,5! he views this fear favorably. It implies 
that the emperor, as God's representative on earth, 
is doing his job properly, making his Christian world 
a better place for all of us. Similarly, Justinian's vio- 
lent and summary punishment of wrongdoers, be 
they private citizens? or magistrates,55 must be seen 
as having Malalas' full approval. 

Fear was, then, acceptable in Byzantine society 
of the sixth century. The meaning of p6fos is ad- 
mittedly complex, especially in the phrase "the fear 
of God.”** Clement of Alexandria contrasts the 
Christian version (where pófos means alddc, “re- 
spect" or “reverence”) to the Hebrew version where, 
he claims, fear is more akin to picos, "hatred." 55 
Malalas, however, seems to lean more toward the 
Old Testament version, stressing rather the fear of 
punishment, which was contrasted likewise by 
Maximus Confessor to the proper Christian fear of 
God.* That is, we have here in Malalas the sugges- 
tion of a return to Old Testament values. In later 
Byzantine literature also there are sporadic indi- 
cations of the acceptance of fear as a good quality 
in society. On the other hand, this phenomenon 
may be most notable in Justinian's reign (though 
other Old Testament attitudes continued), for 
Theophanes contrasts the terror instilled by Chos- 
roes to Heraclius’ gentle care for his subjects," while 
Averil Cameron has drawn attention to the humil- 
ity of Justin II's abdication speech as something 
unthinkable under Justinian.5% 

In the matter of Justinian's reign of terror, 
therefore, the Secret Histery and Malalas do agree 
on the basic facts; their differences simply reflect 
their different attitudes toward it. It is Malalas who 
gives the plain, orthodox view of sixth-century 
man—the view that can be published. Procopius, 
on the other hand (who, we must remember, is 
generally accused of revealing in his Secret History 
the prejudices of the wealthy, conservative, land- 
owning class),5 may, in fact, support a much more 


51 Idem, 488, 2. 

%2 Idem, 451, 19-21; 468, 8—9; 488, 9-12. 

55Idem, 447, 13-19. 

“Cf. G. W. H. Lampe, ed., A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 
1961-68), s.v. pófos, whence the following examples are taken. 

* Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, 1.9.87.1, ed. O. Stahlin 
(GCS, 1936), 140.29—141.6. 

*5Maximus Confessor, Capitum de caritate quattuor centuriae, 1.81, 
PG, 90, col. 960. 

*Theophanes, most notably at AM 6114, op. cit., 306-8, where 
even the phrase “the fear of God" (op. cit., 307, 3) a means 

“respect for God" rather than "terror caused b 

55 A. M. Cameron, "An Emperor's Abdication,” Bytantinoslou- 
ica, 37 (1976), 161-67. 

59 Rubin, "Zur Kaiserkritik Ostroms,” 454; idem, Prokopios von 
Kaisareia, 301—4; Tinnefeld, op. cit., 21-22. 


liberal and less punitive society, one that even tol- 
erated Judaism. But his was an old-fashioned view 
no longer acceptable, at least at court. He can in- 
clude it only in this warped and fanciful attack on 
Justinian (which is what the Secret History is), but 
the range and detail of his material suggest that 
there must have been others also who held similar 
views. 


All these counter-interpretations of parallel sit- 
uations in Malalas and the Secret History suggest that 
each author has access to one or the other side of 
the propaganda for or against the court. The range 
of issues covered is considerable, varying from the 
relatively trivial to matters of great importance, but 
their treatment is limited and superficial, as is to 
be expected for the kind of material that avoids 
any examination of what lies beneath a piece of 
propaganda or an abuse. The concern over inher- 
itance perhaps at least helps identify a level of so- 
ciety, since it is likely to have been an issue only 
among the relatively affluent property owners. 
Procopius' concern over Justinian's persecutions may 
reflect, too, the old aristocracy's fear of a changing 
society. But just mentioning these issues does not 
disclose their general context. 


It is worth noting here an oddity about the lit- 
erary history of Justinian' reign. Most of our sources 
were published either late in his reign or early in 
the following reign of Justin II, but they deal mostly 
with the early period of Justinian'h reign, or reveal 
odd gaps in their authors' careers. Thus, John Ly- 
dus' De Magistratibus, Book III, is specifically about 
his own time. We can date its publication to be- 
tween 554 and 565, yet it breaks off in 532.5! Aga- 
thias, whose subject matter officially begins where 
Procopius left off and covers 552 to 558, still man- 
ages to include a good deal of earlier material in 
digressions, for the length and irrelevance of which 
he finds it necessary to apologize.9? Further, the 
Camerons have demonstrated that Agathias' Cycle 


9? At any rate the Secret History does object to Justinian's un- 
fair treatment of Jews (xxviii, 16—19). Toleration of Judaism, 
with sporadic exceptions, as a religion vouchsafed by its an- 
tiquity, was a characteristic of Roman paganism, which in theory, 
though not in practice, survived even Constantine's establish- 
ment of Christianity. See E. M. Smallwood, The Jews under Ro- 
man Rule (Leiden, 1976), 544. The Christian Byzantine attitude 
toward Judaism was consistently intolerant. For Justinian's po- 
sition, see Novel 146 together with the codification of previous 
emperors’ decrees at CI, 1.9—10. 

* R. Wünsch (ed.), Ioannis Lydi de Magistratibus Populi Romani 
(Leipzig, 1903), Praefatio, vi-vii. 

thias, Historiae. Preface 21; I, 2—7; II, 25—32; III, 1; IV, 
2490. ed. R. Keydell, CFHB (Berlin, 1967), 7; 11-19; 73-83; 
84-85; 153—683. 
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was published under Justin II, though many of its 
poems, by various poets, had been written during 
Justinian's reign. Corippus' Johannid deals nomi- 
nally with the period 546—48, but refers also to the 
5305. It was written very soon after 548, but then 
there is a gap of nearly twenty years till his In Lau- 
dem Justini, written in 566 or 567. Dioscorus of 
Aphrodito, a.lawyer by training who was born about 
520, admittedly wrote at least four poems under 
Justinian, but, again, it was not until the reign of 
Justin II, when he was presumably at least in his 
forties, that his literary career prospered.% Peter 
the Patrician, fragments of whose History demon- 
strate his competence in the approved literary lan- 
guage, wrote his report on his diplomatic mission 
to Persia so colloquially that Menander Protector 
found it necessary in the late sixth century to 
translate it into something more Attic. That Peter 
never refined his account of his mission may have 
been because he died before he could undertake it 
rather than because of a reluctance to publish, but 
we cannot be sure?" As to Malalas, the break in his 
method of work is so extreme that scholars have 
generally proposed two authors.® In our one man- 
uscript Malalas takes fifty-four pages to cover the 
first six years of Justinian's rule (527-33) and only 
eighteen to deal with the next thirty years, i.e., he 
cuts down from about nine pages to a little over 
half a page per year (a threefold break should per- 
haps be suggested, since Malalas devotes six pages 
to the last two years, leaving only twelve pages for 
the middle twenty-eight). Oddly enough, the ar- 
guments for a change of authorship do not draw 


$8 A. D. E. and A. M. Cameron, “The Cycle of Agathias,” JAS, 
86 (1966), 6—25. B. Baldwin's counter-argument, "Four Prob- 
lems in Agathias” BZ, 70 (1977), 295-305, is not convincing. 
See Averil Cameron, "The Career of Corippus Again,” CQ, n.s. 
30 (1980), 537. ] 

$]. Diggle and F. R. D. Goodyear, Iohannidos Libri VIII (Cam- 
bridge, 1970). 

$5 Averil Cameron, ed., Corippus, In Laudem Iustini Augusti mi- 
noris Libri IV (London, 1976), 1-2. 

$6 For detail we must await Dr. L. S. B. MacCoull's forthcom- 
ing study of Dioscorus. Dr. MacCoull kindly supplied me with 
her most recent estimate of the number of Justinianic poems. 
See her important survey "The Coptic Archive of Dioscorus of 
Aphrodito,” Chronique d'Égypte, 56, 111 (1981), 185—93. 

© Menander Protector, frag. 12, ed. C. Müller, FHG, 4 (Paris, 
1851), 217; Excerpta de Sententiis, ed. U. P. Boissevain (Berlin, 
1906), 19. Cf. H. Hunger, "The Classical Tradition in Byzantine 
Literature: The Importance of Rhetoric,” in M. E. Mullett and 
R. D. Scott, eds., Byzantium and the Classical Tradition, op cit. (su- 
pra, note 5), 46. 

* The clearest summary of the Malalas question is still J. B. 
Bury review of Krumbacher in CR, 11 (1897), 207—183. See also 
N. Pigulevskaja, "Theophanes Chronographia and the Syrian 
Chronicles” JOBG, 16 (1967), 58-59. H. Hunger, Die koch- 
sprachliche profane Literatur, L, 320. 


attention to this reduction in coverage, but concen- 
trate rather on a supposed shift of interest from 
Antioch to Constantinople and from monophysi- 
tism to orthodoxy. Even granted this likely change 
of author, Malalas' brevity on the middle and later 
part of Justinian's reign is very odd, given that most 
chroniclers become much more loquacious as they 
reach their own time. The abruptness of the change 
also rules out an explanation based on the onset of 
old age (if Malalas is indeed the author of the last 
section), unless we assume a long break between 
the writing of the earlier and later sections. That 
we are dealing with an abbreviated text will not do 
as an explanation, since later chroniclers such as 
Theophanes, who would have had access to the full 
text, are similarly succinct about the period from 
535 to 560.9? Admittedly, our main source for Jus- 
tinian's reign, Procopius' Wars, cannot easily be fit- 
ted into this pattern, for his first seven books, cov- 
ering the period to 550, were published in 550— 
51. But even here the eighth and last book, pub- 
lished in 553 or 557, is rather more general in scope, 
covering Italy, Africa, and the East for 550—52.79 
Nor can I be precise about the dating of the bulk 
of the material in the Secret History. Although I have 
the impression that there is more datable material 
referring to the early period, the Secret History cer- 
tainly deals quite specifically, also, with the middle 
and later years of Justinian's reign. 


Still, Procopius apart, we do have an odd clash 
between the dates of publication of our sources and 
the material they cover. There is probably no simple 
explanation. But the upheaval within Byzantine 
society has been brilliantly discussed by Averil 
Cameron. I cannot here even try to do justice to 
Professor Cameron's detailed yet wide-ranging ar- 
gument on how Constantinople, as the center of 
government, pulled through the crisis of the sev- 
enth century?! For her, the late sixth century was 
crucial: 


It was a time when the Byzantine emperors in the 
capital presided over a process of cultural integration 


Theophanes devotes a little over 12 pages to the period 
527/28 to 533/34, i.e., almost two pages per annum. Then he has 
a long excursus on the Vandal war under the year 534/35 (30 
pages) and another 25 pages for the period 535/36 to 564/65 
(i.e., under one page per annum), despite a further, longish ex- 
cursus drawn from Procopius and an increasing use of an eccle- 
siastical source for material not supplied by Malalas. It is clear 
that Theophanes found it necessary to supplement Malalas as 
his chief source for the latter part of Justinian's reign. 

70]. A. S. Evans, Procopius (New York, 1972), 41-43; Rubin, 
P ios von Kaisareia, 80-81. 

7! A. M. Cameron, art. cit. (supra, note 5). 
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by which the elite and its rulers came to be fully iden- 
tified. In this society such integration could only be 
expressed in religious terms. So it happened that clas- 
sical culture for a time quietly took a back seat. Still 
practised by the elite of Justinian's day, it had even 
then been dangerously associated with paganism. Such 
a luxury could no longer be permitted. Imperial his- 
torians and poets who had previously striven to keep 
up “classical” styles of writing now presented their 
subjects unblushingly within the terms of Old Testa- 
ment typology; when classical culture came back into 
fashion, after the years of struggle, it was less a real 
alternative than a scholarly revival. The sixth-century 
emperors lent their active patronage to religious de- 
velopments already under way; they were quick to ally 
icons with imperial ceremony, and to foster the emer- 
gence of the Virgin as the protectress of Constanti- 
nople by making her their own protectress too. Their 
own ceremonial increased in impact and complexity, 
and set the imperial players in a scenario ever more 
religious in tone.”? 


The great importance of Cameron' article for 
my purpose is that she dates this cultural and social 
fusion to the time of Justin 11, and that she empha- 
sizes the initiative taken by the Emperor and his 
advisers (of whom we might note in passing the 
two most important are Anastasius, who commis- 
sioned Corippus propaganda poem In Praise of 
Justin, and Patriarch John Scholasticus, who has been 
the leading contender in attempts at identifying 
Malalas, albeit on somewhat implausible grounds)? 
It is Cameron’s dating of this cultural fusion that is 
important, plus the initiative taken by the Emperor. 
Here Cameron points out that this is the outcome 
of a long struggle, a struggle which took place under 
Justinian, and mentions some of Justinian's at- 
tempts to christianize ceremonial and to remove its 
secular, classical aspects.? We must think of this in 
terms of a struggle between the Emperor and his 
court, the new aristocracy, against the old-fashioned, 
cultured, classically trained though Christian elite 
of society, a clash between two groups both of which 
knew the value of propaganda and had the neces- 
sary skills to create and distribute it. 


I want to make three suggestions here. First, that 
the resurgence of publication in the late years of 


72 Eadem (Past and Present), 4; (Mullett and Scott), 206. 

73], Haury, “Johannes Malalas identisch mit dem Patriarchen 
Johannes Scholastikos?", BZ, 9 (1900), 337-56. H. Hunger, Die 
hochsprachliche profane Literatur, 1, 321. Malalas' lack of interest 
in theology makes the identification improbable, while his pre- 
cise knowledge of the business of the Comes Orientis in Antioch 
suggests a position on his staff, as B. Croke has pointed out to 


me. 
"A. M. Cameron, art. cit. (Past and Present), 6—18; (Mullett 
and Scott), 208-16. 


Justinian and the early years of Justin II reflects 
the liberalizing of society once the fusion re- 
marked by Cameron had been achieved—not that 
it can be dated precisely, but rather that there was 
a gradual regaining of confidence among the writ- 
ers. What was being published was largely material 
which, though written earlier, in the years of 
repression, no one had felt confident to publish. 
This reluctance to publish might explain the atten- 
tion to early material in Malalas and Lydus espe- 
cially, the unpolished state of Peter the Patrician’s 
work, the break in Corippus’ career, the delay in 
publishing Agathias’ Cycle, and Dioscorus of 
Aphrodito’s late flowering. I am not suggesting that 
there had been actual censorship of material. The 
subject matter of these writers was not politically 
sensitive, and in the case of Malalas might well be 
considered pro-imperial. Rather, the problem was 
that to be a writer at all, especially in a classical 
genre, was to run the risk of being labeled a Hel- 
lene. 

My second suggestion is that Book 18 of Malalas’ 
Chronographia, with its odd farrago on the activities 
of the Emperor, reflects Justinian’s desperate ef- 
forts to advertise his new style of government and 
so to help implement it. This, I suggest, was done 
by means of numerous public notices about his 
measures and achievements, which Malalas some- 
how collected and included as a strange hotch- 
potch of undigested material. (1 am not, of course, 
suggesting that the chronicle itself is propaganda; 
rather, that it is based on propaganda). Many of 
Justinian's activities were of course perfectly tradi- 
tional—but both these and the changes in style met 
with opposition, and stories reflecting this opposi- 
tion apparently circulated widely. The Secret His- 
tory, then, reflects opposition; in particular the op- 
position to Justinian’s new style of government. 
Though it is difficult to pin this down precisely, the 
most general theme of criticism in the Secret History 
is that Justinian is innovative, meddling with what 
was old and established, introducing new laws, new 
customs, and thus challenging the way of life of the 
Byzantine establishment.” It is the victory of this 
new style of government that Averil Cameron shows 
to have taken place with the accession of Justin II 
in 565. But the battle took place under Justinian, 
and Malalas and the Secret History at least describe 
the weapons for us, even if they evade the real is- 
sues. 

My third suggestion concerns the oral sources, 


75 Secret History, e.g., viii, 26; xi,1; xxx, 21-24, 
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which I raised with the story of Eulalios. If an em- 
peror wanted to spread a rumor by word of mouth, 
one group stands out as an obvious medium for 
that purpose—the circus factions—they have ac- 
cess to both the emperor and the court on the one 
hand and to the crowds on the other. And they 
play an important role in the new cultural integra- 
tion. To quote Averil Cameron again: "It is the most 
natural thing of all that precisely during these years 
[i.e., the reign of Justin II] that most agonistic fea- 
ture of Justinianic society—the circus factions—was 
drawn securely into imperial ceremonial, even im- 
perial ceremonial at its most fully religious."76 It is 
of course virtually impossible to trace the source of 
a rumor with precision, but two passages at least 
certainly have some connection with the hippo- 
drome: the action of Narses, during the Nika Riots, 
in distributing money to the Blue faction to per- 
suade them to chant pro-imperial slogans, and the 
quarrel and reconciliation between Justin II and 
his son-in-law, a story (set significantly in the im- 
perial stables) obviously intended for wide circu- 
lation." 


There remains one last comparison between 
Malalas and the Secret History. Near the beginning 
of Book 18 Malalas includes one of those odd cal- 
culations of dates in which chronographers some- 
times indulge: 


The total period from the rule of the Augustus Oc- 
tavian Imperator until the completion of the second 
consulship of the Emperor Justinian in the seventh 
indiction was 559 years; i.e., the total period from Adam 
to the same indiction amounts to 6097 years, which 
tallies with the number of years found in the compu- 
tations of Clement, Theophilus, and Timotheus, whose 
chronographies are in accord. In the years of Euse- 
bius, the pupil of Pamphilus, I found the number of 
years from Adam till Justinian's consulship of the sev- 
enth indiction to work out as 6032. Those who follow 
Theophilus and Timotheus have set out their chron- 
ographies much more accurately. Yet, there is com- 
plete agreement that the sixth millennium of the world 
has passed.?* 


76 A. M. Cameron, art. cit. (Past and Present), 5; (Mullett and 
Scott), 206. 

77 Malalas, 476, 3—7 (Narses bribing the Blues); Theophanes, 
AM 6065, op. cit., 246, 11-26 (Badouarios, wrongly described 
by Theophanes as Justin's brother; cf. A. M. Cameron, "The 
Empress Sophia, Byzantion, 45 [1975], 10). P. Karlin-Hayter in 
her work on Michael III also suggests the hippodrome as the 
place where the Emperor's agents provocateurs deliberately spread 
their gossip and propaganda. 

78 Malalas, 428, 8-19. The text here is in some doubt. Din- 
dorf gives the figures 6497 and 6432. In the first case, the ad- 
ditional 400 is certainly in a second hand, as J. B. Bury pointed 
out, "The Text of the Codex Baroccianus,” BZ, 6 (1897), 221. 
Here the original scribe, presumably expecting a figure in the 


It is this last sentence which is the key. The Byz- 
antines, we must recall, believed that the world was 
created exactly 5,500 years before Christ.” They 
also had their fundamentalist streak. If, as Malalas 
himself reminds us, a thousand years is but a day 
in the eyes of the Lord, then Christ was born half- 
way through the sixth day.% Did that give mankind 
a divine half-day (500 years in human terms) to 
repent before the Lord rested at the end of the 
sixth day? Or would that be the Day of Judgment 
or the Second Coming which Malalas appears to 
have expected.?! I am not sure whether it is with a 
certain sense of relief or of disappointment that 
Malalas can assure his audience that the sixth mil- 
lennium had definitely passed. Eschatological lit- 
erature allows for various interpretations, notably 


hundreds column, left a gap. In the second case, it is unclear 
whether the upsilon (400) is original or not as it has at least been 
touched up by a second hand and may have been created out of 
the original scribe's flourish on the end of the digamma (6000). 
That is, the second hand, having noticed the gap in the first 
figure, may have filled it from the simplest paleographic change 
to the second figure, in which case the 400 carries no authority 
other than of paleographic neatness. The omission of the 400 
has the support of the Slavonic version, M. Spinka and G. Dow- 
ney, The Chronicle of John Malalas, Books 8—18, Translated from the 
Church Slavonic (Chicago, 1940), 135—36. Inclusion of the 400 
not only makes nonsense of Malalas' interest in whether or not 
the sixth millennium had been completed, but conflicts with 
standard Byzantine calculations of the years since Creation, in- 
cluding those of the three survivors of Malalas' named sources 
here, Theophilus, Ad Autolycum, 111.28, ed. and trans. R. M. Grant 
(Oxford, 1970), 142—44; Clement, Stromateis, 1.147, PG, 8, col. 
880 B-C; Eusebius, Chronicon, Preface, ed. R. Helm (GCS, Ber- 
lin, 1956), 14—18, though neither Clement nor Eusebius pro- 
vide sufficient information for us to be certain about their con- 
clusions. The inclusion of the 400 would also seem to conflict 
with Malalas' own calculations in Book 10. Cf. Malalas, 227-29, 
especially 227.10—228.8. Unfortunately, the text of Malalas' cal- 
culations in Book 10 is in dispute. H. Gelzer, Sextus Julius Afri- 
canus und die byzantinische Chronographie, II (Leipzig, 1885), 130- 
32, drawing on arguments first made by Hody in 1691, argued 
that Malalas dated the birth of Christ to anno mundi 5970 (and 
the Crucifixion to 6000), not 5500. Gelzer's suggestions were 
adopted by A. Schenk von Stauffenberg, Die rémische Kaiserge- 
schichte bei Malalas (Stuttgart, 1931), 11. A full discussion is out 
of place here. It is clear that two distinct systems of chronology 
survive in the Baroccianus manuscript, but whether the confu- 
sion goes back to Malalas or was introduced later in the tradi- 
tion (for instance, by the epitomator) is unclear. Gelzer's argu- 
ments, though persuasive, require too many changes to be 
convincing and also place Malalas at odds with both his own 
sources and with the general Byzantine tradition. But even if 
Gelzer's emendations for the numerals in Book 10 are accepted, 
they still will not tally with Dindorf's figures in Book 18. The 
problem is slippery, but for the present it seems safer to accept 
the manuscript figures in Book 10 and the first scribe's figures 
in Book 18. 

"Cf. C. Mango, Byzantium, the New Rome (London, 1980), 191— 
92; O. P. Nicholson, Lactantius in Prophecy and Politics in the Age 
of Constantine the Great (unpub. D.Phil. thesis [Oxford, 1981]), 
147-68. 

% Malalas, 228, 15—17. Cf. Psalm 90:4; II Peter 3:8. 

5! Malalas, 228, 21-229, 12. 
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a period of troubles, usually of three and a half 
years, but sometimes longer, caused by the An- 
tichrist, followed by a thousand years of peace and 
happiness. However, given the prevalence of this 
kind of thinking (and it was widespread),%? what an 
opportunity it provided for Justinian to promote 
his reign (possibly entirely sincerely), if not quite 
as the Second Coming, then at least as the moment 
of rebirth and renewal. And that, as we know, is 
exactly what the Emperor did with enormous en- 
ergy and vigor in the early part of his reign, whether 
in regaining the lost western part of the Empire, 
in recodifying the laws, in rebuilding the cities, or, 
above all, in reeducating his people to live a proper 
Christian life. 

Or so Justinian would have us believe, at least up 
to the mid 530s, and we get a glimpse of this in the 
pages of Malalas. But there was another way of 
looking at the period and at the end of the sixth 
millennium, especially from the vantage point of 
the latter part of his reign. In the course of the 
reign the good old ways were abandoned, the es- 
tablished laws changed, the administrative system 
upset, the important cities of Syria, including Great 
Antioch— Theoupolis, the City of God, as it had just 
been renamed by Justinian—were invaded and 
captured by the Persians, and there were long, ex- 
pensive wars in Africa and Italy, which left both 
those countries desolate; riots and the plague killed 
tens, perhaps hundreds, of thousands of innocent 
citizens, and earthquakes, sent by God, destroyed 
many a fine city. God works in mysterious ways. 
Perhaps the millennium marked not the moment 
of rebirth, but the arrival for us sinners of the An- 
tichrist, the Demon King.® 


82C, Mango, op. cit., 201-5; O. P. Nicholson, op. cit., 220-21, 
339—70. G. Podskalsky, Byzantinische Reichseschatologie (Munich, 
1972), passim (but his treatment of Malalas is weak, of. cit., 72). 
P. J. Alexander, “Historiens byzantins et croyances eschatolo- 
giques,” Actes du xit Congrés International d' Etudes Byzantines, 
Ochride 10—16 Septembre 1961 (Belgrade, 1964), vol. 2, 1-8; A. A. 
Vasiliev, "Medieval Ideas of the End of the World: West and 
East," Byzantion, 16 (1942-43), 462—502; W. Bousset, The Anti- 
christ Legend (London, 1896). Both von Stauffenberg, of. cit., 215— 
16, and Rubin, Das Zeitalter Tustinians, 452, express surprise at 
the absence of any reference to the Antichrist or the millen- 
nium in Malalas. 

5' For a contemporary description of the Antichrist appear- 
ing in the guise of a tyrant (or emperor?) who will deceitfully 
pretend to be Christ, build a church, perform false miracles, 
and then spread terror, cause earthquakes, death, affliction, ex- 
ile, etc., see Romanos, Kontakion 34, “On the Second Coming,” 
ed. P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis, Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica, 
Cantica Genuina (Oxford, 1963), 266—75. This makes it easier to 
understand how any suggestion that Justinian was preparing 
for the Second Coming could easily be turned against him later, 


Such, then, were the calamities which fell upon all 
mankind during the reign of the demon who had be- 
come incarnate in Justinian, while he himself, as having 
become Emperor, provided the causes of them. And 1 
shall show further how many evils he did to men by 
means of a hidden power and of a demoniacal nature. 
For while this man was administering the nation's af- 
fairs, many other calamities chanced to befall, which 
some insisted came about through the aforemen- 
tioned presence of this evil demon and through his con- 
triving, while others said that the Deity, detesting his 
works, turned away from the Roman Empire and gave 
place to the abominable demons for the bringing of these 
things to pass in this fashion.* 


Procopius, for all his sophisticated classical ve- 
neer, was as superstitious as any sixth-century 
Christian (there is evidence enough of that even in 
his respectable works);8 so if he had it on the in- 
controvertible evidence of a Holy Man that Justi- 
nian was the Prince of Demons, then as a reputable 
historian (which indeed Procopius was) he must take 
notice. He had also heard, admittedly indirectly, 
that at meetings of the council Justinian's head be- 
came separated from his body, which wandered 
headless round the room. This was the report of 
Justinian's own. counselors, grave men whose ob- 
servations were not to be taken lightly, and there 
were many more such reports, if not always based 
on sources which a historian likes to use without 
corroborative evidence. Procopius, however, may 
well have felt that the evidence was clear enough. 
His Secret History is a serious work by a serious his- 
torian. When asked to write The Buildings—a pa- 
negyric for the Emperor—he could hardly refuse, 
but, with the advantage of hindsight, was it not all 


when his early successes turned sour. Agathias, Historiae, 5.5.2, 
ed. R. Keydell, CFHB (Berlin, 1967), 169, records that some 
believed that the end of the world was at hand in December 
557. 


% Secret. History, xviii, 36-37, Cf. xii, 14, 27; xviii, 1-4; xxx, 
54, which is Procopius' final paragraph. Rubin has pointed out 
the Secret Historys identification of Justinian as the Antichrist on 
several occasions, but did not associate this with the millennium, 
although that is an integral part of Antichrist literature. Rubin, 
“Der Fürst der Dämonen,” 469—81; idem, Das Zeitalter Iustinians, 
441—54; idem, "Der Antichrist und die Apokalypse des Proko- 
pios von Kaisareia,” ZDMG, 110 (1961), 55-63. 

Cf. Procopius, Persian Wars, 1.7.5—11; 11.11.14-23; 11.13.13- 
15; 20—22; op. cit., I. 31-32, 200—201, 210—11, 238. For a full 
treatment we await Averil Cameron's forthcoming book on Pro- 
copius. In the meantime note her "The 'Scepticism' of Proco- 
pius," Historia, 15 (1966), 466—82; eadem, “The Sceptic and the 
Shroud,” Inaugural Lecture at Kings College, London, April, 1980 
(London, 1980), both reprinted in eadem, Continuity and Change 
in Sixth-Century Byzantium (London, 1981). 

56 Secret History, xii, 24. 

87 Ibid., xii, 20-23; cf. K. Gantar, “Kaisar Justinian als kop- 
floser Damon,” BZ, 54 (1961), 1-3. 
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the more incumbent on him to write a reassess- 
ment of his interpretation of the millennium? I have 
shown above that many of the topics raised by Mal- 
alas and the Secret History correspond to each other. 
I ask now whether the two differ mainly on the 
question of whether Justinian was God's represent- 
ative, preparing the way for the Second Coming, 
or the Prince of Demons sent to chastise us? Fur- 


ther, is it not just possible that the arrival of the 
millennium had its effect too on an equally super- 
stitious Justinian and, in consequence, really did 
affect the course of history? 


Taylor & Francis 
Taylor & Francis Group 
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JOHN LYDUS ON SOME PROCEDURAL CHANGES 


In De Magistratibus III. 11, John Lydus describes in some detail 
the intricate process by which legal documents had been drawn up in 
former times, and laments that such intricacies are no longer required. 
In this paper I wish to do three things. First to show how eager John was 
to give us the precise technical terms for these trivia; secondly to revive 
(with further support) an earlier solution for one crux; and thirdly to 
discuss the date of the reforms that John so lamented. I also hope that 
this paper, by illustrating in a general way Lydus' attitude to the admi- 
nistration of justice, will make evident the difficulty at staff level that 
Justinian (or his ministers) must have had in introducing even some minor 
but commonsense reforms to a deeply conservative administration. 

Throughout the chapter Lydus is intent on demonstrating how 
impressive (and therefore, by some logical quirk, how fair and just) a 
procedure had existed for drawing up legal documents, since it had 
involved a number of intricacies and had required the attention of a 
whole host of dignified experts. A plethora of unusual technical terms 
(one of which is generally accepted as being corrupt) makes the exact 
meaning of the first part obscure (Wuensch p. 97. 23-98.6), but the ge- 
neral point is demonstrated well enough in the last section (Wuensch 
p. 98.10-21), which, for the sake of a clarity that Lydus lacks, I give in 
T. F. Carney's translation. 


The secretary made a synopsis of the force of 

the transaction in Latin and kept this by him to 
prevent an audacious addition to or subtraction 
from it. After this had taken place the man 
involved in the case took the judgement and, 

amazed at the punctilious accuracy of the court, 
approached the primiscrinii, whose duty was to 
assign a debt collector to deal with decisions that 
had been handed down. The latter, through the officials 
assigned to assist them, scholars who used to set 
problems concerning literary questions to the very 
teachers themselves, completed the process by 
appending an additional note, in words stately with 
all the awsome power represented by the writer, on 
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the back of the record of the verdict by the name 
of the official who completed the filling in of 
the document» 1. 


Lydus here is clearly gloating with satisfaetion over the intricacy 
of the procedure. It is this fascination with technical minutiae that 
provides the key to the obscure first section. There Lydus tells us that 
first of all came an obligatory assessment (% EvOzouoc árópacic) the 
result of which (% Y%pos) the learned assessors would read out and then 
join to it (now called «à Aeyóusvov oxedápiov) something for which 
Lydus gives a Latin word corrupted in our manuscripts (féxivov). That 
is tò oyeddprov in fact represents 4 Vijpoc. Lydus is thus pedantically 
giving us two terms (three if we include &xóg«otw;) which, though they 
refer to the same thing (the decision) are technically applied to mark 
separate stages. For dnépacic, though commonly used to mean simply 
«the decision» here refers precisely to the process of reaching that deci- 
sion; (pog means the actual decision, considered as an abstract idea; 
whereas cys9&giov is simply the physical piece of paper which has the 
decision written on it 2. But the schedarium is still only the rough draft, 
so what the assessors attach to it must be the fair copy which is taken 
(by the cancellarii) 2 to the prefect for his signature (8:3éva. rpós Ümo- 
yeaphy vic ápxijc). 

The signature shows that it is the final legally valid document, 
which in the manuscripts 4 is described as tò rap” iradoig xaħoúuevov 
étxivov. That what we are dealing with is the fair copy is further empha- 


4. John the Lydian, On the Magistracies of the Roman Constitution, translated 
by T. F. Carney, Wentworth Press, Sydney, 1965. III. 11. 2-3. Where at all helpful, 
I have given references both by Carney's useful chapter and sentence method as 
well as by the page and line method generally used for Wünsch's edition (Teubner, 
1903). Apart from my translation of III. 41. 1-2 (W. 97.23-98.10), the translations 
quoted are Carney's. 

2. For énépacte and Ņňgos, C. J. VII. 62.35. These are the two terms in common 
use for the prefect's decisions. The other terms probably refer to the internal admi- 
nistration of the prefecture, which may explain their obscurity. LSJ gives ough- 
draft» for oyeðáptov (Eust. 961. 21); cf. Sophocles Greek Lexicon, «the first draft of 
any kind of writing». 

3. W. 98. 4-5. It is revealing that Lydus can find room later (III. 36-37) for a 
digression on the cancellarii, whose sole function at this stage was to carry documents 
from the bench to the prefect. 

4. I use the plural advisedly. See X. Béons, Hepl rod *Arrixod % Padelov Kóði- 
xoc Tod nepi dpyóv tig Popalov norttelag ovvrăyuaros Iwdvvov tod Avdob in Teocapa- 
xovrastyolc tijg x«abnyeclas K. E. Kóvrov, Athens, 1909, 35-66. 
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sized in the next sentence where Lydus introduces yet another term for 
the same thing. For after the magistrate has signed the document, the 
court secretary reads it out, and it is now called «à Aeyóusvov xodapóv, 
i. e. a document free from mistakes of any kind 5. It is clear that for the 
corrupt féxivov, we need a Latin word for a document which preferably 
indicates revision of a rough copy. 

Given this interpretation, the emendations listed by Wiinsch and 
other commentators may be discounted 9. There are, I believe, only two 
Latin words that have the necessary meaning, rescriptum and S. Vases' 
recensum 1. Recensum is not merely palaeographically simple, as Vases 
pointed out $, but is also particularly apt. For Lydus gives as its trans- 
lation dvi BoA) (where possibly ¿vrifól should be read)? whereas the 
standard translation for rescriptum was évttypaph. That &vetoX), like &vct- 
Yexpov, can mean a fair copy is not altogether obvious from the mo- 
dern lexica, but in the form tò ¿vriBómv it is attested twice in this sense 


5. LSJ. s.v. xaBapós 3, of documents, free from mistakes, P. Oxy. 1277. 43 (iii 
AD) xepbypapav xadapăv dnb Empapíis xat dAelpadog. free from interlineation and 
erasure. P. Lond. 2. 178. 13 (ii AD). 

6. Wünsch, who, because of dvayivdoxovras, reads fexitétov misses the point of 
the passage, to describe the step-by-step process. Cramer's (and later Mommsen's) 
mtpixdov does not give the idea of fair-copy, nor can it be translated by &vufof. 
Others have misconstrued the passage; so Reuvens (who desperately reads fextvp) 
and Carney, who both take it in apposition with cyeS«pío. However oxedapícp must 
be the indirect object of Sxotérrovrae and the corrupt word the direct. As all the 
technical terms in this passage mean much the same thing, the confusion is under- 
standable. The only worthwhile defence of the reading is that given by F. Dolger, 
Der Kodikellos des Christodulos in Palermo, Arch. f. Urkundenf. 11. 1929. 21 (= By- 
zantinische Diplomatik 23. n. 87) and also in F. Dolger-J. Karayannopulos, Byzanti- 
nische Urkundenlehre, Erster Abschnitt, Die Kaiserurkunden, 55. n. 2. «Dieselbe 
Rekognitionsbedeutung hat auch das von Johannes Lydos überlieferte (— eine 
Verballhornung des mit unserem Legi gleichbedeutenden Recognovi), durch das die 
Vorsitzenden der Gerichtshófe die oyeðdptæ der Urteilssprüche unterfertigten». How- 
ever against this, it should be noted that (a) whereas a form regnitum (with loss 
of internal unaccented syllable) could be derived from  recognovi[recognitum, a 
further change is more difficult to explain, and (b) we are still left with a hapazlego- 
menon. The best way of accepting Dălger would be to argue that féxuvov isa corrup- 
tion of an assumed ms. spelling PEKITON but I do not think his argument would be 
impaired (and the difficulties would be removed) if it were modified to apply to 
rescriptum oY recensum. 

7. E. Báonc, Kpumixăv éxluerpov elc tò reepl &pyóv mii; Poualov norrelac Greu 
"Io&vou Diadeipteos rod Avdoi, Bulavris A. 1909, 31-2. My thanks goto Dr. K. 
Tsantsanoglou for enabling me to trace this reference. 

8. pEnuvov ob8ev dAdo Early 1) Béxtvaov, corvo 88 ax: ypaph Tod Aéxnvoov = recensum. 

9. Stephanus s.v. dvrifolov (L. Dindorf). Cf. n. 10. 
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in a manuscript of the Anthologia Graeca ©. With this meaning for vri- 
Bor} and given the rescriptum- âvrwypaph equation, Vases’ recensum is 
demonstrated beyond doubt. 


The passage can now be translated. 


«After the binding assessment of the 
judgement, the law was that the assessors to the 
prefect, men most learned in the law, first were 
to read aloud the judgement, and subjoining to 
the rough copy the final version (as it is called 
among the Italians instead of copy) were to give 
it, for the prefect's signature, to those 
appointed for this task (they are known as 
cancellarii in the courts 1 will discuss them 
later); from there the fair copy was read out by 
the secretaries and released to the litigator 
(i. e. the man standing by to get a verdict)». 


Lydus has thus carefully marked out the separate stages with a set 
of six terms (&róoaxctc, Vijpoc, oxedăpiov, recensum and its translation 
&vrtBoXf, xaBapăv) where a more normal man might have settled for one. 
The terms do, after all, refer simply to the same thing, the legal judge- 
ment. But if it is remarkable that any writer could bother to record 
such distinctions, the explanation is all the more amazing. Lydus consi- 
dered the distinctions a sine qua non of true justice and their removal 
an infringement of personal rights. For the passage is intended to demon- 


10. L. Dindorf's addition to Stephanus provides the main evidence conve- 
niently. advrlBodov i. q. &vriypagov. Schol. Demosth. in cod. Monac. ad p. 1440.7. «i 
otita perobtoeic xarà ANOnv Tis Sane pře tod Adyou ix týs rob dvrifiódou yeydvace 
tay pulM CV &vxpuócvou ouvéceas. Forma Byzantina formae dvr:fóxov in cod. Pal. 
Anthol. 6. 269: Ele tò dvrifódw ob xetrat tod xupod Mixaña. 7. 428 "Ecc se &vvefAfUn 
pb rd &vvi 6A rob xopoó Mıxahà. (Then follows a discussion of our passage). Tertia 
forma dvriBódatov in cod. Flor. Demosthenis Bandin. Bibl. Med. vol. 3 p. 577: ¿ypápn 
drd &waBodalov puplocpdAtoun. LSJ gives &vríBoAov = dvelypapov Schol. Il. 18. 490, 
Schol. Od. 12. 556, but the first reference is false and the second impossible. I have - 
been unable to discover whether (with changed references) the Homeric scholia do 
in fact support this meaning. LS7+-8 do not include these but instead refer one simply 
to Schol. Dem. and Byz., a challenge which makes me all the more grateful to Din- 
dorf! Du Cange, Sophocles and Lampe are not helpful, but in a different context 
support comes from D. Dematrakos Mega Lexikon holes tes Hellenikes Glosses, 
1958, s.v. ávOtBóAovov where it is explained as an exact replica of a work of art. Cf 
also *Iavogixóv Asctixóv tis Néac 'EAAgvixijc 8.v. âveiB6). (Academy of Athens). 
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strate «how formerly the law preserved freedom for the citizenry and 
how numerous were the blessings from which the people of our day have 
gradually been excluded» 4. In the next chapter he laments, «I have an 
impulse to weep when I consider the force the law once had and how the 
devil has pared off and taken all the good qualities away from us». So 
Lydus feels that it is important to tell us about this amazing step-by- 
step process, since it is this concern of the officials over what actually 
happens to the pieces of paper that contain the court's decision that 
has no doubt made «he man involved in the case...(be) amazed at the 
punctilious accuracy of the court». (ths dxpiBelac Davpdoas tò Soxxovfjptov) 12. 

Lydus tries to evoke the impressiveness of the proceedings by other 
means as well. In particular there is the stress on Latin. Apart from gi- 
ving us the Latin for &v«ifo27, he tells us that the synopsis of the deci- 
sion was made in Latin 1, and in the next chapter he proudly quotes a 
departmental memorandum in Latin which, sad to say, has since slipped 
from the manuscripts. Evidently Lydus quoted the Latin mainly for 
display as he adds the Greek translation for the benefit of his readers. 
(Ironically this perhaps explains why the Latin has not survived). Else- 
where Lydus associates the disappearance of Latin from the prefecture 
somewhat ambiguously with the fall of either or both of the prefecture 
and the Roman empire itself 14. Latin in the courts of the Greek speaking 
East necessitated educated men, who in turn enhanced the dignity of the 
court, and this dignity, in Lydus’ view, somehow guaranteed justice. 
Hence the assessors are vopuxorarov while the assistants spent their 
leisure hours «investigating the terms whose meaning was not known». 
Indeed the emperor Anastasius had insisted that no one but men of 
literary training (Aoyuxol) could fitly hold the office of prefect 15, 

We have then in De Mag. III. 11. a neat association of Lydus' 
various prejudices. Justice occurred, in his view, when various ingre- 
dients were present: complex procedures for filling in forms, a dignified 
and mysterious language, an array of learned men, an awe-struck liti- 
gant. Furthermore justice took place when litigation was confined to 
one court (the secretum or prefect's court) where the bustle and activity 


14. III. 11.4. 

12. III. 41. 2 (W. 98.14). 

13, III. 11. 2(W. 98. 10-11). 

14. III. 42. cf. 11. 12. and HI. 68. Lydus is of course not alone in using dex» to 
mean botheempire» andemagistracy» (in this case the prefecture), but in these examples 
he seems unconscious of any distinction. 

45. III. 50. 2 (W. 139. 10-11). 
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further enhanced the dignity of proceedings. Other details are mentioned 

a little later: fine quality vellum instead of papyrus (Lydus is moved 
to an indignant pun) !6, impressive calligraphy and considerable expense 
for the litigant (payment to the prefecture was made in gold instead of 
miserable copper)". It is also revealing that Lydus apparently found 
the legal proceedings themselves irrelevant, as he tells us nothing about 
them 38, 

These fine attributes of justice were all things of the past by the 
time Lydus was writing. It remains to discuss the date of the change !9. 
Here Lydus simply fails to give us a date. He does not even offer us any 
historical context beyond lamenting that the reforms were part of the 
sad decline of the prefecture, which is of no help. For Lydus saw the 
decline as a lengthy process which had begun under Arcadius, whose 
praetorian prefect, Rufinus, «had sent the prefecture hurtling down into 
a yawning abyss» 20, 

There are, however, some clues. First, the detail of the description, 
the pedantic concern with minutiae, and (for Lydus) the comparative 
vividness of the description all suggest personal recollection. So we 
should be able to place these reforms somewhere during Lydus' forty 
years of loyal service (511-551) 21. Second there is the stress on the róle 
of educated experts in the courts of the prefecture before the reforms; 
their later absence is both a part and a cause of the disappearance of 
dignity and activity from the courts 22. As Anastasius, after the fall of 
Marinus, had concentrated on promoting well-educated men in the pre- 
fecture, the reforms, if they are to fall within Lydus' career, are later 
than Anastasius ??, It would be naive to attach much importance to 
Lydus’ assurance that Justin made no innovations 24, which would place 


46. III. 14. 1. (W. 101. 20). 

17. IH. 25. 4.(W. 112.19). cf. III. 44. 4 (W. 104. 19). 

18. The account at III. 11 significantly begins after the decision has been 
reached. 

19. E. Stein Histoire du Bas-Empire II. 537-8, who alone discusses the reforms, 
correctly assumes 531 without argument. But the date seems sufficiently obscure 
to be worth demonstrating. Stein considers the reforms very significant, but his 
treatment of them is very brief. 

20. III. 40. 2.(W. 128. 19-23). cf, III. 7. 5 (W. 92.28). 

21. See Wünsch's introduction v-vii. 

22. III. 13. 4-5 (W. 101.4-11), III. 20. 9-10 (W. 108. 21-109.7), TII. 45. 8. (W. 103. 
4-5). 

23. III. 50. 4-2 (W. 139. 4-11). 

24. II. 28. 4. (W. 83. 4-5). 
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the reforms automatically in the reign of Justinian. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we are given more particular details about two prefects, from which 
a date can be established. 

Lydus unleashes his powers of invective upon the activities of John 
the Cappadocian, praetorian prefect from early 531 to 25th. January 
532, when as a result of the Nika riots, he was replaced by Phocas for 
some months before regaining his post (certainly by October 532), which 
he then held until 541 %, According to Lydus, the Cappadocian's depra- 
ved private life led to a transfer of various court cases from the secretum 
to the emperor's stoa %. The logic behind Lydus' statement is far from 
clear, nor are we given details of the administrative changes, but the 
results are significant. 


Odx Fv odv tò Aouxóv od Suenyópep orou) Ay 
uoouăoa thy ovwnyoptay telde ăpxovra Suvapívo 
péyiorov, oddevdg td Aormov Er onxphrov moarrousvov, 
od mpeofelac Y uovopepoUc svruylac 7| diSaoxarrxod 1) 
peroñozos 1) Et.oboews Y, twos Erépov «Gv mávrov 27, 


Lydus! two main points, that the famous lawyers left and that the 
courts were deserted, are repeated during the next sentence, and he 
concludes 


BvOev &móAc ev % tálic, xal mpayudtov obx byrev 
&eyfjucv ipnule xareppúreoos tò Sixaorhprov, oluwyal 
ze xal 8dxpux vv mwpóc To mépac ths orparelas 
dpuxvovpévov cic yijpac Kmopov xarapepopévov 28. 


The similarity of these reforms (at least in their effeots) with those 
described in IIT. 11 ff. becomes more marked when we add some details 
given two paragraphs later. There Lydus tells us first that the Cappa- 
docian abolished Latin as the language for the prefecture and replaced 
it with Greek «not because he was anxious to make his meaning plain, 
but so that announcements, being accessible and open to all, should 
cause no difficulty» to his wicked assistants %. This is at least an unusual 


25. Stein, op. cit. App. A. 

26. III. 65. 4-5. (W. 156. 4-21). 
27. III. 66. 1(W. 156. 22-26). 

28. III. 66. 3 (W. 157. 6-9). 

29. III. 68. 2 (W. 159. 8-11). 
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way of interpreting an attempt to bridge the communication-gap. Se- 
condly the prefect had clearly simplified the issuing of documents, 
though Lydus sees it in rather different terms. «All officials write and fill 
in and discharge documents on matters about wich they are completely 
in ignorance. Formerly these things were hedged about with safeguards 
in countless ways». The Cappadocian is also described as mpdrrev yàp xol 
Ypăpuv xal xovotoudiv x«l èx movido tpdmov carebav thy dpyardryta. 
Finally Lydus tells us that in the prefecture «everything has completely 
collapsed, preserving no recognizable trace of its former perfection». 

The general similarity of fact behind the different descriptions 
given at III. 11. ff. and III. 66-68. is too close to be mere coincidence. 
Both imply a simplification in the processing of documents in the pre- 
fecture, a rejection of ritual and red-tape and an attempt to make do- 
cuments comprehensible to the Greek-speaking clients; in both we hear 
that eertain cases have been transferred to another court, that less 
money is coming into the prefect's court, that lawyers trained in rhe- 
toric have disappeared from the scene and that the work of the officials 
of the prefecture has been drastically reduced. We can be reasonably 
confident that the two descriptions refer to the same reforms and that 
these took place when John of Cappadocia was praetorian prefect. 

Lydus has yet a third passage which I believe refers, at least in part, 
to these same reforms, although it is not explicit. It does not affect 
my argument (though it may support it), but I mention it for the 
sake of completeness and because it helps illustrate Lydus’ techni- 
que. In a pessimistie account of the decline of the prefecture (II. 
15-18), Lydus tells us that its dignity had been destroyed, its ritual re- 
moved; the transfer of cases to another court or precinct is alluded to 30; 
there is a mention of the reduction in business; and consequently in 
staff 31; and there is a repeated statement that educated lawyers were 
no longer present??, Furthermore Lydus dates this sad state of affairs 
to the prefecture of the Cappadocian 33, 

Thus we have here the same elements as in III. 11-15 and in III. 
66-68, with the exception of a direct reference to the use of Greek . 
instead of Latin and to the reduction of red-tape. Yet even these two 
elements may well be inferred, though I do not want to press the point. 


30. This is implicit throughout II. 15-18, but note especially 16. 1 (W. 72. 1-4), 
16. 8. (W. 72. 15-19), 17. 1 (W. 73. 3-7). 

31. II. 16. 3-4(W. 72. 15-24), 17. 2 (W. 73. 9-12). 

32. II, 16. 2(W. 72. 6-8), 18. 2-3 (W. 73. 25-74. 9). 

33. IL. 17. 1 (W. 73. 5). 
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For the implication of 11.18 is, I feel, that the new staff, who are, in Ly- 
dus’ view, uneducated imposters (âmaldevrov EmeuBalvovrac) and who 
suffer from the impetuosity of youth (4 &n «jc vebrnroc t6Aux) in compl- 
ete contrast to their dignified, cultured and elderly predecessors, neither 
know Latin nor are required to maintain that painstaking tardiness of 
officialdom. 

Our confidence that the three descriptions refer to the same reforms 
increases if we realize that Lydus has not carelessly repeated his material 
. but has rather treated different aspects of it to suit particular contexts. 
In fact it is certainly not obvious, on a first reading, that Lydus is re- 
ferring to the same subject. In II. 15-18, Lydus is listing one of the three 
major stages in his account of the decline of the prefecture with which 
he ends his general introduction to that office (II. 5-22). In III. 11-15, 
Lydus is describing in some detail the former greatness of the prefecture 
and the justice and dignity of its proceedings. In III. 66-68, he is attacking 
the Cappadocian and his activities as a prelude to discussing Phocas' 
prefecture. The change in literary purpose explains the different treat- 
ments. They are responses to separate contexts. 

Given that the three descriptions refer to the same reforms and that 
these were the work of John of Cappadocia, we can now date the reforms 
confidently to the Cappadocian's first prefecture (beginning in 531 
between 20th. February and 30th. April and ending on 25th. January 
532). For Lydus clearly places the description in III. 66-68 before the 
Nika revolt. This passage follows the reforms. 


obcc tod utapoorărov morculov TóÓv vópov 
Suayevopévos Emeorpăpn Oeóc, ¿udoivar tov alriov 
tay x«xQv talc lag mpăteo. Pyproduevos, 
melBuv abróv e 

zor Sun véuso te xoxoie xaxdryta pépovaa 3, 


Lydus then gives his account of the riots (ch. 69-71). That he deals with 
these simply to explain the fall of the Cappadocian is shown by the link 
sentence at the beginning of ch. 72, before going on to a happier subject, 
the prefecture of Phocas. 


Tlépag obv toto tig moatyns Anorapylas tod movypod 
Karradóxov. dvtipporrov Se Góc tH xaxa cbusverav 
Taig ovppopate endédexe 95. 


34. III. 69. 4 (W. 160. 6-40). 
35. III. 72. 4 (W. 164. 17-19). 
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Thus Lydus has marked both the beginning and the end of his digression 
on the riots by statements that they involved the Cappadocian's downfall, 
and its introduction is meant to establish that the Cappadocian’s reforms, 
described in III. 66-68, not merely preceded but in fact brought about 
his dismissal. 

The Cappadocian was replaced by the admirably conservative and 
pious Phocas, a man sent by God, so Lydus tells us, as compensation 
-for the evils of the Cappadocian %, a man who recognized the impor- 
tance of Latin and was well-versed in both languages ?. Here we are 
given the final evidence that our reforms had taken place earlier, for in 
the last paragraph before the manuscripts break off, Lydus tells us that 
their dismal effects were dispelled by a revival of the prefecture's former 
splendour. 


«The prefect's staff took fire, just as though 
someone were pouring oil with a lavish hand on 
to a fire that was on the point of dying out. 
There was a bustle that came as a joy to those 
doing business; gains that were modest and welcome 
in the eyes of the law accrued to those serving the 
prefecture, and the Precincts of Justice were 
opened up. Orators began to be famous for their 
Speeches; publishing of books and keen rivalry 
about them began recurring as part of the whole 
life-style of the state», 


The one possible objection to a date in 531 still needs to be met. In 
III. 69, Lydus aecuses the Cappadocian of re-arranging and confusing 
the accounts so successfully 9? 


óc pnSérore mépas abri yevécda ts ăpxiic umăt 
tuva tv ard “ie Bovhic % Soc tod Stxalov mépr 
&ygurvoüvra roduăv Emaftoda. Tie Suocfosoc. 


The implication is that the Cappadocian had held office for some 
time, which suits his lengthy second period as prefect much more than 


86. ibid. Note that Phocas was in fact a Pagan, 
37. III. 73. 7 (W. 167. 1). 

88. III. 76. 10 (W. 170. 6-13). 

89. III. 69. 3 (W. 164. 3-6). 
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it suits 531. But it remains an extremely vague statement as far as length 
of time is concerned. And as the context of this chapter is quite preci-. 
sely placed before the Nika riots, we must assume that Lydus only 
intends to create the impression that the Cappadocian's first period in 
office was much longer than it really was. This is not the only place 
where he exaggerates a period of of time. In his account of the Cappa- 
docian's successor, he claims that Phocas, whose prefecture lasted 
"under nine months, kept pouring out ransome money for all and sundry 
xat Eros Exacroy . Lydus there may well be right, but certainly in 
context the natural (though false) impression is that all this occurred 
during Phocas' brief prefecture. 

The early date of the reforms must be accepted, so justifying Stein's 
assumption. But Stein did perhaps claim too much for them, for the 
reforms are really relatively minor, amounting to little more than some 
economy measures and the removal of some red-tape. Yet although we 
cannot castigate those historians who have omitted to mention them, 
the reforms (and Lydus' account of them) do have some significance. 
First Lydus' approach, his concentration on trivia, significantly 
beginning his account after the real legal process is finished, and his 
prejudices throw light on Justinian's problem as a reformer; second the 
reforms appear to be the work of some one with an eye for detail plus 
& basic commonsense approach, and also look like the work of some one 
who has had personal experience in the department. We can then agree 
with Lydus that they were the work of John of Cappadocia rather than 
Justinian. But the most important aspect of the reforms is that they 
show the same spirit and character that marked Justinian's major admi- 
nistrative reforms in the years following the Nika riots. There is the same 
concern with the problems that the ordinary citizen had in dealing with 
the administration, plus a contempt similar to that which the later re- 
forms had (for a short time) for the dignity and careers of various offi- 
cials. This is not enough to suggest that John the Cappadocian was 
necessarily behind those later reforms, especially as Justinian himself 
had already shown something of the same character in the vast amount 
of energy he was prepared to harness for clarifying and simplifying the 
law and the teaching of it. But these small reforms of John the Cappa- 
docian do perhaps help explain why Justinian was prepared to re-appoint 
John so quickly and entrust the praetorian prefecture to him for such 
a long time. 


40. III. 75. 4 (W. 167. 24-24). 
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Diplomacy in the sixth century: 
the evidence of John Malalas 


The so-called Endless Peace between Byzantium and Persia was signed 
and ratified in 532, so ending, as John Malalas tells us, thirty-one years 
of hostility.! That the Endless Peace lasted only seven and a half years is 
neither here nor there; what concerns us is the securing of that peace, 
which involved three and a half years of diplomatic negotiation. The 
best witness to these negotiations is the chronicle of John Malalas which 
probably came out in its first edition within a few years, possibly within 
months, of the signing of the peace agreement.? Malalas's material, has, 
of course, been carefully studied before, but it has mainly been used to 
supplement Procopius's more famous narrative of the war, most not- 
ably (and excellently) by Sotiriadis just over one hundred years ago.? In 
actual fact Malalas has little to say about the war, and what little he 
does have to say is built around the activities of the emperor's ambas- 
sadors. This in itself is significant. In the present survey I will concen- 
trate simply on Malalas's narrative to the exclusion of all else. 4 

It must be admitted immediately that what Malalas does have to tell 
us about diplomacy is still very limited. He does not have anything to 
say about the techniques and skills of diplomacy or what went on when 
the negotiators met. Rather he provides a simple narrative, recording 
each occasion the emperor sent an ambassador to Persia to discuss 
peace, the name of the ambassador, some indication of the date when 
the embassy set out and returned, the outcome of the negotiations 


1 Malalas, 18.76, p.478. References are given by book and paragraph as in E. Jeffreys, M. 
Jeffreys, R. Scott and others, The Chronicle of John Malalas, A Translation (Melbourne, 1986), 
and by page from Dindorf's Bonn edition (B) of 1831. . 

? B. Croke, "Malalas, the man and his work', in E. Jeffreys with B. Croke and R. Scott, 
eds., Studies in John Malalas (Sydney, 1990), 19. 

3 G. Sotiriadis, "Zur Kritik des Johannes von Antiocheia', Jahrbücher für classische 
Philologie, Suppl. 16, 1-125. 

For a more general discussion see R.C.Blockley, "Subsidies and diplomacy: Rome and 
Persia in late Antiquity', Phoenix 39 (1985), 62-74. 
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(including two imperial letters) and sometimes some details on other 
activities for which the emperor's agents were used, most notably in 
negotiations between Roman generals when they were quarrelling. 5 

My aim is even more modest. It is simply to work through these 
spasmodic jottings of Malalas and draw attention to some of the points 
of interest. 

The story begins in the year 529. Malalas provides us with a simple 
sentence or two on each of three successive stages in the diplomatic 
process with each entry separated by a couple of pages of material on 
other (and, for my present purpose, irrelevant) events. So we are told 
first that the learned Hermogenes on Justinian's orders set out for 
Persia on 12 May to discuss peace;$ second that in July the Persian 
emperor Kavad received Hermogenes, ^who had been sent on an 
embassy of friendship with gifts marking the proclamation of the 
emperor Justinian’ (18.36; B.447-8, cf.Theoph., 178.2729); third that 
Hermogenes returned from Persia with Kavad's reply which Malalas 
quotes apparently verbatim in a Greek style much more sophisticated 
than his own (18.44; B.449-50). In the reply, Kavad politely rejects peace 
and gives twelve months notice of a planned invasion. 

We can note five points. First, Justinian's accession is used as the 
opportunity (or rather the excuse) for peace talks, even though it is 
belated, since it was almost exactly two years after his accession. We 
will find also that Chosroes's accession in Persia two years later is 
similarly used but with greater immediacy and success. Second, there is 
the politeness of diplomacy in civilized discussion between two powers 
even when their relationships are bad, so bad that battle and invasion 
are about to recommence. Third, the ambassadors invariably take gifts. 
Fourth, we have in Hermogenes the first of several ambassadors in this 
episode who, even though there is nothing to suggest that they were 
professional negotiators, do keep reappearing in this capacity. This 
suggests that some care was taken to ensure the continuity of negoti- 
ators who had gained some experience and had presumably won the 
confidence of the foreign power.’ Fifth, there is the slow pace of diplo- 
macy: unfortunately Malalas does not give a precise date for Kavad's 
reply but it is still in 529 after September,8 so the process so far has 
taken between five and eight months. 


5 E.g. Hermogenes was used to reconcile Belisarius and Sunicas, Mal., 18.60; B.462. 

6 18.34; B.445 expanded from Theoph., A.M.6021, 178.19-22. 

7 Cf. R.C. Blockley, "Doctors as diplomats in the sixth century A.D.', Florilegium 2 (1980), 
89-100. 

8 Theoph., 180.11 indicates that a prior event took place in the eighth indiction i.e. after 


September 529, while Malalas reports later events still in 529. 
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This last point, the slow pace, continues to be evident. It is not until 
March of the following year that Justinian sends the ambassadors off 
again to reply to Kavad, that is after a delay of between three and six 
months. There are to be further delays, for it is not until the ambas- 
sadors reach the frontier at Dara that they send a request to the Persian 
emperor for an audience. He delays them for yet a further five months 
until August (Theoph., 181.10). When Kavad finally does allow the 
delegation to enter Persian territory, he limits the party to Rufinus and 
the comes Alexander, that is, he has apparently excluded the Byzantines' 
top negotiatior Hermogenes who remained behind in Dara. Anyway, 
Malalas (via Theophanes) tells us that 'after much discussion they 
established the terms of peace and departed peacefully’ (Theoph., 
181.11), reaching Byzantium by the end of either September (18.53; 
B.454) or November (Theoph., 181.18), i.e. they have been away from 
Constantinople for seven or nine months while sixteen and a half to 
eighteen and a half months have elapsed since the first delegation set 
out, but we have at least got as far as a peace proposal. 

What happened next is a little unclear. Malalas gives us the text of 
what he claims is Kavad's letter to Justinian, but which may be 
Justinian's reply as Sotiriadis argued in 1888.10 Again the language is 
considerably more polished than Malalas's plodding Greek and it sets 
out the need for a further embassy 'to complete what is necessary to 
secure the peace” (18.53; B.455). ‘Rufinus was sent out once more by the 
Romans and a second letter was despatched to Persian territory' only to 
find that 'the Persian emperor had withdrawn from the peace agree- 
ment' (18.54; B.455). 

For this rejection of peace Malalas gives us both the Persians' pretext 
and the real reason for repudiating the peace proposal: the pretext in- 
volved gold-mining rights and revenues from the Armenian border, 
and the real reason was the desertion of the Samaritans to the Persians, 
giving the Persians an advantage which would have been nullified by 
peace. The Roman response is to send an embassy to the Ethiopians 
(18.56; B.456-7). This is not the place to discuss Malalas's colourful 
account of this embassy to Ethiopia, though it is worth further study. It 
is also reasonably clear that Malalas was working from the actual text of 
the ambassador's report since he slips up at one point and forgets to 
change the first person to the third.!! The diplomatic mission, however, 
was certainly successful. As Malalas puts it “immediately Elesboas, the 


9 Mal., 18.50; B.452-3, with the date supplied by Theoph., 180.21. 
10 Sotiriadis, op. cit. 119-120. 
11 “The Indian emperor ordered me (sic) to arise and approach him,’ Mal., 18.56; B.458. 
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emperor of the Indians (= Ethiopians), in the sight of the Roman ambas- 
sador, declared war on the Persians . . . and attacked Persian territory 
on behalf of the Romans, advising the emperor of the Persians that he 
should expect the emperor of the Indians to wage war against him and 
to plunder all the land ruled by him’ (18.56; B.458). He also sent a letter 
and gifts to Justinian. 

Two points are especially worth noting. First, the reason for this 
diplomatic offensive by the Byzantines, at least as Malalas presents it, 
was to counteract the advantage the Persians had gained from the 
desertion of the Samaritans to their side, the reason for their repudia- 
tian of the peace proposals. Second, the Romans were able to exert 
diplomatic pressure on the Ethiopians because they had done their 
homework a little earlier. For it was only a few years earlier that this 
particular kingdom had considered converting to Christianity, and, as 
Malalas had pointed out on that occasion, the Byzantines had immedi- 
ately provided them with a bishop and clergy.!? Conversion to Chris- 
tianity meant, in diplomatic terms, fealty to the Byzantine Christian 
empire and recognition of the overlordship of the Byzantine emperor. 
In Book 18 Malalas provides several examples of this Byzantine tech- 
nique in diplomatic offensive (18.6; B.427-8, 18.14; B.431, cf.18.13.B; 
430-1), sometimes with the emperor himself acting as baptismal 
sponsor of foreign kings and dismissing them to their homeland after 
their baptism with gifts and the words “when I need you, I shall send 
for you'. But the best example is in Book 17 with the supposed conver- 
sion of the Lazi which was recognized by the Persians as a hostile act 
(17.9; B.412-4). 

What is revealing in Malalas's account of this diplomatic coup is the 
thorough reinforcement of its message. Not only is the king of the Lazi 
baptized a Christian by the emperor, but a patrician Roman wife is 
found for him to take back to his own country?? and he is also crowned 
by the emperor in what was clearly a carefully orchestrated ceremony 
designed to reinforce dramatically and visually that, although his posi- 
tion as king of the Lazi is formally recognized by the Romans, this 
recognition involves making him in effect a vassal of the Roman 
emperor. 


12 Mal., 18.15; B.433-4. Malalas's date for this appears to have been 528/9, as against 
later chroniclers who offer impossibly late dates (Theophanes gives 542/3 and Ps.-Diony- 
sius of Tel-Mahre 534/5). 

13 Cf. R.C. Blockley, "Roman-barbarian marriages in the late empire’, Florilegium 4 (1982), 
63-79, who argues that such marriages among the upper classes were symbols of union 
between Rome and the barbarian nations. See also above, 34. 
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He had been crowned by Justin, the emperor of the Romans, and had 
put on a Roman imperial crown and a white cloak of pure silk. Instead 
of the purple border it had the gold imperial border; in its middle was a 
true purple portrait medallion with a likeness of the emperor Justin. He 
also wore a white tunic, a paragaudion, with gold imperial embroi- 
deries, equally including the likeness of the emperor. The «red» shoes 
that he wore he had brought from his own country, and they were 
studded with pearls in Persian fashion. Likewise his belt was decorated 
with pearls. He received many gifts from the emperor as did his wife 
Valeriana (17.9; B.413). 


This precision of the detail suggests that the arrangements for the 
ceremony were recorded and available to Malalas, perhaps in some 
ceremonial source-book of the kind which Peter the Patrician either 
wrote or used. 

Malalas follows this event with another interesting piece of Roman- 
Persian diplomacy (17.10; B.414-5) in which the two powers act in con- 
cert after discovering that they had been double-crossed by the king of 
the Huns, whom each side had believed to be their ally. What is parti- 
cularly noteworthy in these negotiations is that Justin can refer to 
Kavad as his brother. Kavad likewise, in the first of the letters to 
Justinian included by Malalas, stated that ^we have found it written in 
our ancient records that we are brothers of one another' (18.44; B.449). 
Later, when peace is finally settled, Malalas tells us that 'the two rulers 
said explicitly in the treaty that they were brothers according to the 
ancient custom" (18.76; B.477). This metaphoric language together with 
the reference to ancient records, which incidentally provided for mutual 
assistance in times of trouble, ought to be sufficient to dispel the claim 
occasionally made that international diplomacy could not have existed 
in the middle ages because nations supposedly did not recognize each 
other's existence. 

Malalas begins the next stage after a subsidiary piece of diplomacy in 
June 531, where, interestingly, a deacon is used as go-between,14 though 
the move is initiated by the Saracen Lakhmids. When the Romans were 
preparing to attack Persia, the Saracen prince al-Mundhir, a loyal ally of 
the Persians, ^wrote to the Romans for a deacon called Sergius to be sent 
to him so that he could convey peace terms through him to the Roman 
emperor (18.61; B.466-7). This was apparently done, as Malalas con- 
tinues that “Sergius was sent back to the Roman emperor with the letter 
sent by al-Mundhir. The emperor, having read the letter, did not stop 
his campaign against the Persians.' He did, however, send Sergius back 


14 Procopius provides a number of examples of clergy being used in diplomatic 
exchanges for this period. Cf. also Mal., 18.15; B.434, although that is not strictly parallel. 
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again to al-Mundhir with imperial gifts, while at the same time sending 
'Rufinus as an ambassador to Persia with a letter recommending the 
acceptance of friendship.’ Here again Malalas appears to quote from 
Justinian's actual letter as he changes to direct speech. “For it is honour- 
able and glorious to make the two states live in peace. If you do not do 
this, I shall seize the Persian land for myself.’ Gifts and the special rela- 
tionship between Byzantium and Persia and between their rulers 
appear to receive further emphasis in what follows together with the 
rather unusual participation of the empress. This too, may perhaps in- 
dicate Malalas's access to official documents. For on this occasion the 
diplomatic mission is intensified by presents not only from Justinian to 
the Persian emperor but from Theodora too to the Persian empress 
‘who was his sister'.15 

Possibly this is the correct text and Malalas was referring to Sambice 
who may have been Kavad's wife and sister,16 but I suspect that the text 
is wrong and that in fact Theodora wrote to the Persian empress as her 
sister to parallel the claim of the emperors to be brothers. In that case 
this metaphoric language would again suggest that Malalas had access 
to an official text. 

Kavad, however, died on 13 September 531, which both sides tried to 
exploit within the conventions of diplomacy. Chosroes (Kavad's son 
and successor) immediately invited the Roman ambassadors to enter 
Persian territory to make peace, which again implies that the ambas- 
sadors were still in Byzantine territory three months after setting out. 
At any rate, the ambassadors now refuse to enter until they have 
Justinian's permission. Justinian not only refuses to give such permis- 
sion; he even refuses to recognise Chosroes as Persian emperor (18.68; 
B.471; Malalas again appears to be quoting direct from an official 
source).-Malalas refers to a series of letters on this which eventually led 
to Chosroes himself proposing a three-month truce which is accepted. 
A Hun invasion, however, arouses Byzantine suspicion and the ambas- 
sador Rufinus was sent off to find out if the Persians had instigated the 
invasion, a suspicion which may have been strengthened by Byzantine 
memories of their own similar attempt to use the Huns against the 
Persians a decade earlier (17.10; B.414). On this occasion Rufinus found 
the Persians innocent (18.70; B.472) , but whether it was this or the Nika 


15 Mal., 18.61; B.467. Cf. Procopius, Secret History, 30.24 for Theodora's supposedly 
unprecedented action [for an empress] in receiving ambassadors from Persia and 
presenting them with gifts. 

16 JR, Martindale, Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire Yl (Cambridge, 1980), 974-5, 
s.v. Sambice; cf. A. Christensen, L'Iran sous les Sassanides, 2nd. ed. (Copenhagen, 1944), 
353-4. 
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riots, to which Malalas now turns, that finally made Justinian eager for 
peace, Malalas does not say. But as soon as the riots are over, he reports 
that “in that year (i.e. 532 after February) Rufinus set out for Persian 
territory with sacred memoranda to make a peace treaty with the 
Persians. An Indian ambassador was sent with gifts to Constantinople’ 
(18.72-3; B.477). And finally ‘in that year Hermogenes and Rufinus 
returned from Persia bringing with them a peace treaty between the 
two states of Rome and Persia . . . for the duration of both their lives 
[there is a textual problem here - R.S.]. . . . The two rulers agreed and 
said explicitly in the treaty that they were brothers according to the 
ancient custom and that if one of them needed military assistance in 
money or men, they should provide it without dispute. After these pro- 
ceedings both armies, the Roman and the Persian, withdrew' (18.76; 
B.477). 

More can clearly be teased out of this narrative, but I hope that I have 
been able to show that this collection of short entries by Malalas, how- 
ever unsatisfactorily brief they are, gives a remarkably clear picture of 
the course of this diplomatic tussle. It also appears to be based on 
excellent evidence, though that evidence appears to be confined almost 
entirely to diplomatic negotiations with scarcely anything on actual 
hostilities. I would like to conclude by suggesting that Malalas was 
probably very well placed for getting access to this information and for 
having this particular bias to his narrative. Far from being an ignorant 
monk, which is implied in even a quite recent study of Justinian, 
Malalas had probably had a training as a rhetor and a lawyer and, on 
the evidence of his interests, was very likely a reasonably high ranking 
civil servant in the office of the comes orientis in Antioch.18 He therefore 
may well both have known Hermogenes and Rufinus, the Byzantine 
chief negotiatiors, and also would have seen and read in the course of 
his work many of the reports from diplomats who are likely to have 
been briefed and debriefed in the office of the comes orientis in Antioch. 
Malalas's account may be brief and disjointed but he remains an 
excellent source. 


17 J.W. Barker, Justinian and the Later Roman Empire (Madison, 1966), 296, states that ‘its 
text is in a shallow, monkish style." 

18 For a full discussion of the evidence for these statements, see B. Croke, op. cit. (n. 2 
above), esp. 2-5, 9-11. 
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« THE EVENTS OF EVERY YEAR, ARRANGED WITHOUT 
CONFUSION »: JUSTINIAN AND OTHERS IN THE CHRONICLE 
OF THEOPHANES CONFESSOR 


I must first thank the organisers of this conference for inviting me. It is a 
thrill and an honour to have been asked to come here from Australia and to 
speak on the chronicle of Theophanes Confessor. I must also both thank 
and congratulate the organisers for their initiative in holding these series of 
conferences on Byzantine literature. The papers from the first volume are a 
very worthy beginning and do underline (partly by their title, Pour une 
« nouvelle » histoire de la littérature byzantine) the need for this investi- 
gation into Byzantine literature. 

Which brings me to the problem of my presentation. You have asked 
me to talk about the chronicle of Theophanes. And you have asked me to do 
this in a conference devoted to Literature. Now very few regard Theo- 
phanes' writing highly enough to dignify his work as literature, and I have 
tended to accept this unhappy verdict (though criticism of Theophanes is 
probably mild in comparison with the disdain shown to my other favourite 
chronicler, John Malalas). So what I find strange is the inclusion of Theo- 
phanes in a small and select conference on Byzantine literature. The general 
position was effectively summed up by Jakov Ljubarskij at your meeting 
here four years ago, when he drew attention to Herbert Hunger's descrip- 
tion of Byzantine Chronicles as Trivialliteratur.! Ljubarskij added that 
« many of them were primitive enough, even dull ». And Hunger was after 


1. J. N. Ljubarskij, « Michael Psellos in the History of Byzantine Literature: Some 
Modern Approaches », in P. Odorico and P. A. Agapitos (eds.), Pour une «nouvelle» 
histoire de la littérature byzantine. Actes du colloque international philologique, Nicosie, 
25-28 mai 2000 [Dossiers Byzantins 1], Paris 2002, p. 26. 
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all following in the footsteps of the great Krumbacher, at least in this esti- 
mation. Admittedly Ljubarskij has on previous occasions published on 
Theophanes' literary qualities,? which Alexander Kazhdan has also tried 
valiantly to emphasise, stating that « unlike George [Synkellos], Theo- 
phanes saw his task as the creation of a work of literature ».? But even 
Kazhdan is far from claiming that Theophanes was a literary giant. I too 
will try to acclaim his achievement a little later and happily support 
Kazhdan's conclusion that « Theophanes heralds a new stage in the devel- 
opment of Byzantine literature ». But you will all know that Theophanes 
cobbled together his chronicle pretty much word for word from earlier 
chronicles and he could never have signed honestly the statement we now 
demand from our students about their essays being all their own work and 
without plagiarism. Theophanes also often struggled to understand the 
sources he was plagiarising and he makes lots of mistakes, although he does 
also preserve much that is accurate. He is certainly our most valuable 
source for the seventh and eighth centuries — and for much of those two 
centuries he is our only narrative source. Almost all my previous work on 
Theophanes has really been concerned with establishing what part of his 
work is reliable by examining his techniques in using other sources and in 
establishing chronologies. In this my approach seems similar to that which 
Paul Magdalino espoused to this group in 2000, the need to examine 
Byzantine histories closely in order to establish how reliable their state- 
ments are and what can usefully be taken from them by a modern his- 
torian.^ And I confess I have never really bothered to think much about 
Theophanes' place in Byzantine literature. 

So I am not sure how to tackle this. I am not able to come here and 
describe Theophanes as a great writer or even a moderately significant 
thinker. He simply was not a great writer or thinker. But what I suppose we 


2. J. N. Ljubarskij, « Concerning the literary technique of Theophanes the Confessor », 
Byzantinoslavica 56 (1995), p. 305-316. Cf. Idem, « Feofan Ispovednik i istocniki ego 
'Hronografii », Vizantijskij Vremennik 45 (1984), p. 72-86, which I am unable to read. 

3. A. Kazhdan, in collaboration with L. F. Sherry and Chr. Angelidi, A History of 
Byzantine Literature (650-850), National Hellenic Research Foundation/Institute for 
Byzantine Research [Research Series 2], Athens 1999, p. 205-234. 

4. P. Magdalino, « A History of Byzantine Literature for Historians », in P. Odorico 
and P. A. Agapitos (eds.), Pour une «nouvelle» histoire de la littérature byzantine..., op. 
cit., p. 174. 
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can all agree on is that chronicles do form a major part of Byzantine writing 

and certainly of Byzantine historical writing and so they deserve a role in 

a conference on « L'écriture de la mémoire. La littérarité de l'historio- 

graphie ». So since Theophanes is a major Byzantine chronicler, he can 

perhaps justify his place at this conference. There is also some simple en- 
joyment to be gained from reading Byzantine chronicles, whether from the 
occasional good story (I think particularly of the story of Andrew and his 
blind dog?) or from their accessibility, being written in an unpretentious 
style of Greek. Indeed much of the literary quality emphasised by both 

Ljubarskij and Kazhdan has to do with narrativity. That chronicles conti- 

nued to be written throughout the Byzantine period and often survive in 

substantial numbers of manuscripts is witness both to their popularity 
within Byzantine culture and to their significance within Byzantine 
literature. 

What I want to do in this paper is take the three most obvious features 
of Theophanes' way of chronicling, and consider their significance, when 
put together, for Byzantine literature and for the Byzantines' understanding 
and conceptualising about their past. These features are: 

(a) his reliance on plagiarising earlier chronicles and histories; 

(b) his use of an annalistic system, i.e. his need to attribute every event and 
statement to a precise year (and hence the title of my paper); 

(c) his presentation of his material in terms of God rewarding piety and 
punishing sin and his ability to adapt his material to fit this pre- 
sentation. 

In my work with Cyril Mango,” although I think I can say that we were 
in agreement on these features, Professor Mango would have given much 
more emphasis to the first feature, Theophanes' plagiarising of his sources, 
while I was more intrigued by the third one, Theophanes' moulding of 
material to fit a particular interpretation of History. Professor Mango gave 
most emphasis to the chronicle being a “dossier” of documents, a patchwork 
of other writers” words and hence a reliable witness of sources now lost to 


5. Theophanes' version is at AM 6036 (ed. C. de Boor, 224). There are variant 
versions in several other chronicles. 


6. See above n. 2 and 3. 


7. C. Mango and R. Scott with the assistance of G. Greatrex, The Chronicle of 
Theophanes Confessor: Byzantine and Near Eastern History AD 284-813, Oxford 1997. 
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us, and I am sure he is correct to do this. On the other hand I have been 
more interested in the changes Theophanes made to his sources when he put 
them together. 

I owe my interest in this aspect in the first instance to my former 
student Jenny Ferber and shortly afterwards to Patricia Karlin-Hayter. Ms 
Ferber first drew my attention to the games Theophanes played with the 
chronology of Heraclius” recovery of the True Cross in order to associate 
success with piety in the early part of his reign and impiety with the failures 
of the later part of the reign.8 That remains the most important feature, in 
my view, of Theophanes' chronicle, his ability to adapt his source material 
to make it fit this pattern while still remaining faithful to the actual wording 
of his source. 

With Mrs. Karlin-Hayter it was not actually anything in Theophanes 
but rather a feature in the methodology of chroniclers in general. She 
pointed out to me (early in 1979) how a story told by Pseudo-Symeon to 
discredit Michael III had originally been part of Michael's own propaganda, 
shown by a claim that his actions had been «in imitation of Christ », a 
phrase carelessly retained in one version of the criticism.? Otherwise the 
same story is told almost verbatim in the different versions; i.e. a favourable 
story and a hostile story can still be virtually the same story, which is why 
Cyril Mango's emphasis on a faithful copy and my notion of alteration can 
both apply to the same passage. But what both Ms Ferber and Mrs. Karlin- 
Hayter made clear to me is the importance of examining what might other- 
wise appear to be tiny and hence insignificant changes in the text. 

Earlier scholarship on chronicles has, quite correctly, drawn attention 
to the way Chroniclers simply repeated previous chronicles. As a result of 
this, in the memory of the past, the subject of our conference, particular 
stories become part of the tradition, to be drawn on again and again. But the 
significance of the story can change, and does change, through the way it is 


8. J. Ferber, « Theophanes' account of the reign of Heraclius », in E. M. and M. J. 
Jeffreys - A. Moffatt (eds.), Byzantine Papers, Canberra 1981, p. 32-42. This article is 
cited by both Ljubarskij and Kazhdan (see above n. 2 and 3) in support of Theophanes' 
literary qualities. 

9. Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, 1V.37.200 (PG 109, col.213D), cf. 
Pseudo-Symeon, Annales, 17, 660-661 (PG 109 cols. 721C-724A). I made use of this, with 
due acknowledgment to Mrs. Karlin-Hayter, in « Malalas, The Secret History and 
Justinian's propaganda », Dumbarton Oaks Papers 39 (1985), p. 100. 
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told — though these changes are almost required to be slight. It is almost as 
if the writer, the chronicler, recognises that his audience will know the story 
and that to demonstrate the authenticity of the account he will need to use 
phraseology from his predecessors that will be familiar to his readers. 
Changes that are made will need to be fairly subtle, or at least in a context 
of repeating what is familiar. 10 

The implications of this for the study of Byzantine literature are, I be- 
lieve, of some significance. There appears to be an underlying assumption 
among Byzantine chroniclers that their audience is familiar with previous 
versions of their tale, and that the audience likes or even demands that the 
familiar stories be repeated. This implies that the chronicler is writing for 
an audience that in a sense ‘knows’ its history, though perhaps no more 
than a kind of outline knowledge of well-known stories. But it also implies 
they know these stories through literature, through a familiarity with the 
way stories have been told, in chronicles that have tended to repeat 
verbatim the story from an earlier chronicle. Yet at the same time the ac- 
ceptance by writer and audience of this common store of stories provides 
the writer with the framework in which to work in his own particular inter- 
pretation, to manipulate the story to suit his own ends. If I am right, it is 
intriguing then to think that Theophanes, writing at a time when Byzantium 
has scarcely emerged from the so-called Dark Ages, still has an audience 
that knows its History. I have suggested elsewhere that Theophanes wrote 
his chronicle to combat an interpretation of the past that had Iconoclastic 
support. !! But to succeed, it had to stay conservatively within the limits of 
what the audience remembered and knew to be the truth of their past. 
Perhaps the most dramatic example of this can link us here to Cyprus. It is 
in Malalas that we first find a list of many of the great names of Classical 
Greek literature flourishing rather unexpectedly under Philip II of Macedon, 
a list which is repeated in chronicle after chronicle in the Byzantine period 
and again right through the post-Byzantine period in the chronicles of 
Manuel Malaxos or under the name of Dorotheos of Monemvasia, with the 


10. See the acute observations of R. Maisano, « Note su Georgio Cedreno e la 
tradizione storiografica bizantina », Rivista di Studi Bizantini 3 (1987), p. 227-248. 

11. « The later image of Constantine in Malalas and Theophanes », in P. Magdalino 
(ed.), New Constantines: The Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th 
Centuries, Variorum, Aldershot 1994, p. 57-71. 
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last example published, still as genuine history (I gather), in Cyprus in 1912 
by Haralambos Nikolaou, though I confess I have not actually seen that 
version.!? This fondness for the repetition of familiar material can be 
observed elsewhere in Byzantine culture, perhaps most obviously in Hagio- 
graphy, icons and the depiction of biblical scenes in church decoration. 
Alison Elliott commented that for a mediaeval audience the repetitiveness 
« may have constituted part of the enjoyment of the text » 15. In Hagio- 
graphy there is both the transfer of favourite stories from the Life of one 
saint to another, such as the removal of a thorn from the lion's foot, and the 
similarity of treatment of different saints' Lives, particularly of course after 
the metaphrastic revisions but even in the pre-metaphrastic Lives, while the 
transfer of images apparently independently of any text is explored else- 
where in this volume by Leslie Brubaker. 

The repetition of material from chronicler to chronicler may of course 
be just laziness, but I think there are signs in the chroniclers, particularly in 
their prefaces, that suggest they really did feel they needed to plagiarise 
other chronicles in order to demonstrate the reliability of their material. 
This is most clear in the prefaces of both Malalas and Theophanes who both 
draw attention to the hard work they have devoted to collecting material 
from earlier sources and so claim that they can be trusted because they have 
copied earlier chronicles accurately (though both in fact make significant 
alterations to the material they have copied). Thus even Zonaras, who is 
generally seen as being the most original and independent of the Byzantine 
chroniclers, is nevertheless quite explicit in admitting that he had found it 
necessary to copy the language of earlier works to avoid his account ap- 
pearing to be in any way discordant with that of his source and that he even 
adapted his style to reflect this. 14 But even if the repetition is in fact a result 
of laziness, there must still have been in their Byzantine audience a kind of 
popular awareness of the supposed facts of their History. And occasionally 


12. Malalas, VI.16 (Thurn, 125, Dindorf, 161). Cf. Dorotheos of Monemvasia, Biblion 
Historikon, Venice 1631, p. 145. For the 1912 edition, see C. Papadopoulos, « Iegi tijs 
&Adnviniis exxAnoraotixijs xgovoyeațias tod Sexdtov ivvátov alóvos », 'ExxAgou- 
orixóos Págos 9 (1912), p. 452, n. 3. 

13. A. Goddard Elliott, Roads to Paradise: Reading the Lives of the Early Saints, 
Hanover and London 1987, p. 7. 


14. Zonaras, Annales, preface 2, ed. M. Pinder, Bonn 1812, p. 9,1. 2-7. 
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we will get references which reveal this. So Theophanes, while still in the 
reign of Zeno, can refer twice to an Anastasios as « the one who later ruled 
wickedly », assuming that this will be sufficient for his audience to identify 
which Anastasios he means. It is as if he can rely on his audience already 
having sufficient historical knowledge to be aware that Anastasios was a 
bad emperor. 

Thus at AM 5982 (two years before the reign begins) we are told that 
«the most orthodox Euphemios drove out of church the silentiarius 
Anastasios, the one who subsequently ruled wickedly as emperor, for being 
a heretic. » And again in the following year, AM 5983, in discussing the 
election to the patriarchate of Antioch, Theophanes reports that « the other 
candidates were John, the son of Constantine, and Anastasios the silenti- 
arius who «later» ruled wickedly as emperor. » This would seem to me to 
indicate an assumption of a shared general knowledge of history. 

To go outside my brief, this is where, I suspect, Michael Psellos is so 
important, in apparently rejecting this approach and producing a chrono- 
graphia that is radically different in that he does not draw on the popular 
stockpile of stories but creates his own. In this he is followed by Anna 
Komnene, who may appear to be, like Psellos, radically different, but who 
in many ways is like the earlier chroniclers, in taking previous accounts and 
adapting them to her own use to produce a radically new version of her 
father and her family but one that is still recognizable as known history. 
Again at your first conference Paul Magdalino appeared to be suggesting 
just this, stating that the more Anna Komnene « is studied, the more we can 
see how artfully and tendentiously the portrait of Alexios has been con- 
structed. » 15 It is this tendentiousness that I would emphasise, by which I 
mean the production of bias while giving the appearance of being a simple, 
fair and objective reporter, and achieving this through apparently simply 
recording material that was well-known where even the language was 
familiar. 

I am not, of course, suggesting that the humble ‘trivial’ chronicles 
operate on the same levels as the Alexiad, but I do think Anna's use of 
intertextuality, her adaptations of Psellos, Bryennios and others, may well 


15. P. Magdalino, « A History of Byzantine Literature for Historians »..., op. cit. (see 
above n. 4), p. 181-182. 
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be part of a culture that is based on this awareness not merely of the stories 
of history but also of the language, the wording used to express them (and 
here I am aware of the still incomplete work of my current student, 
Penelope Buckley 16). But at the same time there is this culture of rewriting 
history for one's own current, present purposes, but doing this by exploiting 
society's *memory' of the past, and so necessarily working within a tra- 
dition of what society accepted as being the truth, the facts of their past. 

I think we can build on this a little bit. Many years ago I commented on 
the fondness of Byzantine historians for stating in their preface that they 
were telling the truth whereas their predecessors had distorted the truth. !7 I 
suggested that this arose because each generation or new dynasty found it 
important to correct the image of the past presented by their predecessors as 
a way of legitimising themselves. But this needed to be done carefully, 
keeping within the constraints of what was popularly accepted as historical 
truth. But this also suggests that History, the memory of the past, was 
highly important to the Byzantines and that each regime recognised this. So 
each regime wanted its subjects to have available a version of the past of 
which they approved. I think this will help explain the large amount of 

historical writing in Byzantium. Chronicles may be trivial literature to us, 
and highly repetitious and even dull. But the repetition (with small but 
significant alterations) was essential for retaining credibility. History was a 
very significant part of Byzantine culture, so “trivial” chronicles are thus a 
significant part of that literature and culture. 

Before returning completely to my own level, and the chronicle of 
Theophanes, I would suggest that the unexpected praise that Theophanes 
received from Skylitzes (indeed the unwarranted praise) in the preface to 
his Synopsis Historion is at least partly a result of this kind of culture. 
Skylitzes, in judging Theophanes to be a model historian, was reacting 
against the new-fangled way of writing history produced by Psellos, with its 
lively and stylish depiction of character, personality and events and par- 
ticularly its highly personal, idiosyncratic anecdotes, which could never 


16. See her preliminary study « War and peace in the Alexiad », in J. Burke et al. 
(eds.), Byzantine Narrative. Proceedings of the XIVth conference of the Australian 
Association for Byzantine Studies, 13-15 August 2004 (forthcoming, Melbourne 2006). 

17. R. Scott, « The Classical Tradition in Byzantine Historiography », in M. E. Mullett 
and R. Scott (eds.), Byzantium and the Classical Tradition, Birmingham 1981, p. 61-74. 
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really become part of anyone else's chronicle. Skylitzes hearkened back to 
the good old days, when historians (by which he means ‘chroniclers’) 
avoided bias and stuck to the simple facts, a model which he claimed he 
would follow. « Sticking to the facts » in effect meant plagiarising or co- 
pying one's predecessors, though still leaving scope to adapt one's sources 
to create one's very own bias and interpretation of history, which Skylitzes 
undoubtedly did. 

Skylitzes no doubt believed that he had succeeded in getting history 
back on course after the innovations of Psellos. And the plagiarisms of his 
successor Kedrenos probably demonstrate his success, though we might 
have been happier if Skylitzes had failed and Byzantium had instead 
produced another Psellos. My emphasis here, however, is the linked impor- 
tance in Skylitzes of these two aspects of Byzantine chronicles, namely the 
common storehouse of stories of the past which make up Byzantine history, 
and the manipulation of this storehouse by individual chroniclers to suit 
their own period or inclinations. 

To return now to Skylitzes' hero, Theophanes. Theophanes' chronicle 
covers the period 284-813 and was put together only shortly after 813 since 
Theophanes was dead by 818. His long chronicle (503 pages in de Boor's 
edition which has big pages; 786 pages in the Bonn edition) is confessedly 
a continuation of the chronicle of his old friend George the synkellos, 
whose chronicle extended from Creation to AD 283 and who on his death- 
bed left Theophanes his notes with instructions to continue the chronicle. I 
am not going to get involved in Cyril Mango's suggestion that George 
wrote most of Theophanes. 18 But what needs emphasising is that the ap- 
proach of both George and Theophanes is rigorously annalistic, i.e. it con- 
sists of year-by-year notices of what the author considered important or at 
least of what he could find for any given year, with each year being intro- 
duced by chronographical information, either in full or in summary form. 

It is this chronographic information which separates Theophanes (and 
George Synkellos) from other Byzantine chroniclers surviving in Greek. 
I do not want here to go into the question of where the lists come from. 
I merely want to point out that once they are adopted, the chronicler is 


18. C. Mango, « Who wrote the Chronicle of Theophanes? », Zbornik Radova 
Vizantoloskog Instituta 18 (1978), p. 9-17. 
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forced to assign to a specific year any information he wants to include in his 
chronicle. A vague «during the reign of the emperor Constantine » for 
example will no longer do — yet that is all he would probably have found 
in his source. The chronicler must decide on a specific year for every item 
he includes. Hence the title of my paper, taken from Theophanes' preface: 


I did not set down anything of my own composition but have made a 
selection from the ancient historians and prose-writers and have 
consigned to their proper places the events of every year, arranged 
without confusion. In this manner the readers may be able to know in 
which year of each emperor what event took place, be it military or 
ecclesiastical or civic or popular or of any other kind. 


Some questions arise. Since Theophanes' sources usually do not pro- 
vide specific dates for their information, how did Theophanes decide to 
allocate specific dates (and is he reliable)? How well equipped was Theo- 
phanes to understand the sources he used, often written some centuries 
before him in various levels of Greek? Could he understand classicising and 
earlier Greek? What degree of historical acumen did he bring to his task? 

But before going on to discuss these questions, I want to emphasise, as 
Cyril Mango has also done, the enormity of the task faced by Theophanes 
and George Synkellos and the greatness of their achievement. 1 would 
particularly like to emphasise this because Professor Mango has something 
of a reputation for belittling Byzantine achievements. So Professor Mango's 
emphasis on Theophanes' achievement needs noting because he does not 
often give praise. To quote him « The Chronicle of Synkellos, combined 
with Theophanes', represents the greatest achievement of Byzantine his- 
torical scholarship and presupposes the utilisation of a vast body of mate- 
rial, much of which would have been otherwise unknown to us. » ? I also 
particularly want to emphasise that achievement and the difficulties the 
chroniclers faced, since much of the rest of this paper will be drawing 
attention to Theophanes' shortcomings, which are also manifold. 

I want to look first at levels of language as evidence of his education 
and ability to cope with his sources. (Here we must remember that he is 
writing at the beginning of the ninth century when Byzantium was just 


19. Ibid., p. 17. 
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emerging from the two centuries we sometimes still call the Dark Ages). 
What can this tell us about him as an historian? Two of his sources, 
Prokopios and Theophylakt Simokatta, wrote in a classicising Greek style 
that was complicated and presumably far removed from contemporary 
ninth-century spoken Greek. 

In general Theophanes seems aware that the language of these writers 
needs some simplification for his readers, sometimes substituting familiar 
phrases from the Psalms for Theophylakt's complex syntax. (There are a 
couple of examples at AM 6094). There are, however, some technical terms 
he simply does not understand, such as "parasang" for which he substitutes 
"miles" in varying quantities (AM 6085 and 6092), which underlines his 
lack of understanding. He had similar difficulties with strange names and 
also with some Greek particles which were not in frequent use. There is a 
nice example at AM 6026 where his source, Prokopios, had referred to a 
Goth called Hoamer and follows the name with the particle yotv « at any 
rate ». This is too difficult for Theophanes who seems to have taken the 
‘ho’ at the beginning of ‘Hoamer’ to be the definite article (the) and has 
joined the rest of the name ‘Amer’ with the particle ‘goun’ to create a new 
name with a nominative case of ‘Amergous’ (with presumably an accu- 
sative of ‘Amergoun’), though elsewhere he calls him ‘Amer’ without ap- 
parently realizing this is the same man, the Hoamer of Prokopios. There are 
some minor problems of understanding. At AM 6089 he does not recognize 
a town in Bulgaria called ‘Asemos’ which becomes îxionuo., and this leads 
to his turning two separate episodes into one. At AM 5812 he may also 
have invented an earthquake where his source probably said that the heretic 
Arius shook (¿tápate) the Church. Since God sends earthquakes to show 
His displeasure, when Arius shook the church, this is turned by Theophanes 
into God shaking the earth, hence an earthquake. 

These are relatively minor errors for determining the level of his 
knowledge of Greek or his level of education. More worrying are the places 
where he does not understand his sources and gets it wrong. There are 
several examples from Theophylakt Simokatta whose Greek can be very 
difficult, and fewer from Prokopios whose Greek is generally more straight- 
forward. But even for Malalas, whose Greek is usually so simple, Theo- 
phanes sometimes gets it wrong. At AM 6020 Theophanes takes over 
Malalas' account of Justinian's inheritance laws for clergy and monks. This 
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is one of the few places where Malalas’ Greek is complicated and so 
Theophanes appears to have attempted to simplify it and in doing so reveals 
that he simply has not understood Malalas. My point here is that Theo- 
phanes appears to have put much more effort into trying to work out the 
meaning of military material than he does with civil affairs. When he 
applies himself he can usually still cope with classicising Greek, but he is 
more likely to do this for military topics. Hence his long excursus on 
Justinian's Vandal War at AM 6026, some 30 pages in de Boor and the 
longest treatment of any episode in the whole chronicle, is in fact a very 
competent abridgement of Prokopios, even re-arranging material from 
Prokopios' digressions to their proper chronological place in the narrative. 
Theophanes was similarly competent in his abridgement of a story from 
Prokopios' Persian War on Belisarios theatrical display to get the better of 
Chosroes at AM 6033, which also enables Theophanes to divert his readers' 
attention from the disasters of the Persian invasion. But in drawing attention 
to Theophanes' mistakes, my aim is not to criticise but to emphasise the 
difficulties that confronted Theophanes in writing his chronicle, and to note 
his hard work hard at putting it together. I also want to emphasise that 
Theophanes was prepared to interfere with his sources when he felt this was 
necessary to convey a proper understanding (in his view) of the events. 

I suggested many years ago that Theophanes' chronicle was eristic (or 
argumentative) history and that its basic unit was the reign of an individual 
emperor.20 My argument is that there is a development of a kind in By- 
zantine chronicle and history writing that enables us to connect the humble 
and simple Malalas (and then Theophanes) with the highly complex Anna 
Komnene (eventually and by a somewhat circuitous route). I shall try to 
show how Theophanes relied on Malalas but had a very different view of 
History, but that this eristic basis was already there; that Theophanes' 
success (coming out of the so-called Dark Age) led to his successors being 
named by us as the Scriptores post Theophanem or Theophanes conti- 
nuatus. Here Romilly Jenkins pointed out that Theophanes continuatus was 
the first chronicle to portray emperors as real individuals rather than simple 
puppets, so that «the characters receive a treatment which, though less 


20. R. Scott, « The Classical Tradition in Byzantine Historiography »..., op. cit. (see 
above n. 17). 
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objective than they deserve, is a good deal fairer than they could have 
received in any other epoch since antiquity », though Jenkins also makes it 
clear that the interpretation of the emperors' reigns is still very much linked 
to the political requirements of Basil's regime. ?! And it is this interest in 
character (which Jenkins attributed to a revival of classical learning or more 
specifically a reading of Plutarch) which in turn breaks the ground that 
enables Psellos to create his marvellous Chronographia. But at the same 
time there was also now this need for making judgements about emperors 
and their reigns, linking success with piety and failure with impiety or acts 
displeasing to God. And more particularly, as Jenkins emphasised, the 
presentation of this material had to meet the political needs of the current 
regime. 

I have discussed various aspects of Theophanes' approach to chron- 
icling events in different places elsewhere. ?? In brief he does usually repeat 
his sources verbatim; but he also adds words to ensure that his readers 
interpret the source correctly (usually an emotive adjective or adverb); and 
he will rearrange the order of the material and indeed the dates, seemingly 
in order to ensure again that his readers understand a particular reign 
correctly. 

There is no need for me to repeat examples of his following his sources 
verbatim. So let me now turn to some examples of the ways Theophanes 
helps his readers to understand history correctly by interpreting the source 
correctly. So for Valens he adds ‘accursed’ (uvagóc) or ‘impious’ (6vooe- 
6rjc) which he uses of Valens five times and is enough to suggest to the 
reader that what in Theophanes' source were quite innocuous acts are really 
quite improper. For Zeno and Anastasios this impiety is linked to imperial 
failure. Likewise there is naturally an opposite version by which orthodoxy 


21. R. Jenkins, « The Classical Background of the Scriptores post Theophanem », 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 8 (1954), p. 18. 


22. R. Scott, « The later image of Constantine in Malalas and Theophanes », in 
P. Magdalino (ed.), New Constantines: The Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium..., 
Op. cit. (see above n. 11), p. 57-71; « Writing the reign of Justinian: Malalas versus Theo- 
phanes », in P. Allen and E. Jeffreys (eds.), The Sixth Century: End or Beginning, Brisbane 
1996, p. 21-34; « The use of Theodore Lector in the Chronicle of Theophanes », in 
K. Fledelius (ed.), Byzantium : Identity, Image, Influence (XIXth International Congress of 
Byzantine Studies, University of Copenhagen, 18-24 August 1996), Abstracts, Copenhagen 
1996, 7.3.2.1. 
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is linked with success. So at the outset of his reign (AM 5871) we hear that: 


[Theodosios] ... was a western Iberian by race, of noble birth and 
admirably capable in war. Being pious and orthodox, he immediately 
won a victory by force of arms over the barbarians in Thrace. 


Here it is worth noting that « admirably capable in war » and « being 
pious and orthodox » are Theophanes' additions to the text in his source. 

So Theophanes' additions are the words which explain Theodosius' 
success, the success being measured in terms of victory in battle which he 
can take from his source with a little bit of extra emphasis, but the reason 
for the success, Theodosius” piety and orthodoxy, is the result of Theo- 
phanes' own interpretation. It is piety and orthodoxy that bring success in 
battle. The interference is significant even if it is slight. 

It is not difficult to show similar interference in the sources for most of 
the other emperors in the first half of Theophanes (where we have his 
sources). The point I want to stress is this alignment of piety with success. 
As a part of the imperial image, it perhaps goes back to Eusebius and we all 
know it as a feature in some later Byzantine chroniclers. But I suspect this 
alignment only enters the chronicle tradition with Theophanes. And it is 
perhaps most revealing in Theophanes' treatment of Constantine and 
Justinian. 

Let me just summarise my interpretations of Theophanes' treatment of 
these two emperors. In each case the contrast with Malalas” sixth-century 
treatment is revealing. I have also argued elsewhere that Malalas” whole 
chronicle is structured in terms of the Christian victory over paganism.?? So 
Malalas' Constantine brings victory for Christianity. He really is not con- 
cerned with heresy. So he has almost nothing on the First Ecumenical 
Synod at Nicaea, just four lines. But Malalas is the first Greek writer to 
record the false story of Constantine's baptism by pope Silvester in Rome, 
but it is mentioned briefly as a simple matter of fact. Malalas then virtually 
omits the long reign of Constantius, 24 years, giving it just seven lines, so 
that the balance and threat to Constantine comes with the brief reign of 
Julian (18 months) which gets almost as much space as does Constantine. 
As a result Theophanes avoids using Malalas as a source for his Constan- 


23. R. Scott, « Malalas' View of the Classical Past», in G.W. Clarke et al. (eds.), 
Reading the Past in Late Antiquity, Canberra 1990, p. 147-164. 
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tine, and creates instead a Constantine who certainly is still the emperor 
who brings victory for Christianity but whose main problem is that of 
heresy. Hence there is a long account of the synod of Nicaea and a rare 
argumentative account to demonstrate the validity of Constantine's baptism 
by Sylvester, with the true version of the late baptism by Eusebius of Niko- 
medeia being dismissed as an Arian forgery. Theophanes' Constantine must 
not merely be Christian but be absolutely Orthodox. 

For Justinian, Malalas is Theophanes' main source and most of his 
Justinian is taken verbatim from Malalas. But Theophanes rearranges 
Malalas' chronology drastically, grouping Justinian's military activities in 
the first years, or rather, he transfers or omits entirely the non-military ac- 
tivity out of the early years and then introduces his long précis of Prokopios 
Vandal War, so that the first 42 of the 68 pages of his account of Justinian 
are almost entirely limited to military success. 

Theophanes achieves this not merely by including the long précis of 
Prokopios’ Vandal War but by excising from Malalas 20 out of 54 items for 
the first four years of Justinian, transferring eight of the remaining 34 items 
to a different period and reversing the order of a further two, so that less 
than half of Malalas' items (24 out of 54) are retained in their correct se- 
quence. Of Malalas' next 28 items, still in the period up to 532, Theophanes 
then omits all but two, for both of which he makes major alterations, one 
being the Nika riot and the other the embassy to the Himyarites of Yemen 
for which Theophanes makes his most drastic change, postponing it by 
about forty years to the reign of Justin II, again in my view to overcome 
some unpatriotic remarks by Theophylakt Simokatta about Justin's apparent 
failures. So even if we assume Theophanes' version of the Nika riots is 
basically drawn from Malalas, only 36 of Malalas' 82 items for Justinian's 
first six years are retained at all with only 25 being in their correct 
sequence. 

Hence my title « The events of every year, arranged without con- 
fusion ». Confusion has certainly been removed for his readers and so has 
the truth. Through a rearrangement of chronology Theophanes can reward 
Justinian's piety with military success, though the reader will also have 
been thoroughly misled by this arrangement of the events of every year. 
Theophanes' Justinian is a very different figure from Malalas' Justinian, 
despite most of the material being a verbatim repetition of Malalas’ words. 
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Theophanes has still produced a Mango-style dossier of Malalas passages, 
but he has not produced Malalas’ Justinian. 

Where Malalas' Justinian is more interested in winning adherents 
to Christianity through generosity and diplomacy, Theophanes' Justinian 
is the great conqueror. And likewise for Constantine, where Malalas' 
Constantine simply had to be a Christian, Theophanes' Constantine had to 
be orthodox and a fighter against heresy. And it is this distinction, which 
most notably separates the two Chronicles. The modern historian is not 
going to learn anything from either of them about Constantine. Rather we 
can learn how the picture of the past (and how to write history) changes 
from the sixth century to the ninth. The way that Theophanes has changed 
that past is to make it conform to Byzantine political ideology. God re- 
warded not Christians but the champions of orthodoxy, and the reward was 
military victory. Malalas' chronicle celebrated the triumph of Christianity 
over paganism. That was irrelevant for Theophanes, though his chronicle 
did still include the last and great persecution. His Chronicle, written in the 
shadows of Iconoclasm, is didactic in demonstrating that History (with a 
capital H) shows that orthodox emperors will be rewarded with military 
victory whereas the whole state will suffer under heretical rulers. 

It is one of the ironies of History that in Malalas' sixth-century world, 
when the Roman Empire was not really facing any serious challenge to its 
existence, the issue for the chronicler was really about whether the empire 
was or was not Christian and that this was ultimately more important than 
the divisions within the Christian Church (which, despite the attention they 
receive in modern accounts, have virtually no place in Malalas' chronicle). 
While in Theophanes' world of the early ninth century, when the eastern 
Roman Empire had only narrowly survived the onslaught of Islam and the 
Arab World, the big issue for the chronicler was Orthodoxy within the 
Christian Church. 

In each case this affected the way contemporaries wrote their history. 
In both cases the underlying assumption was that it was correct belief that 
guaranteed the security of the Empire — a tradition which went way back 
to the pagan days of the Roman Republic. In the fifth and sixth centuries, 
from the Christian perspective, the issue was still Christianity versus 
Paganism even though Christianity was by then absolutely dominant and 
within the Christian Roman Empire faced no challenge from any other 
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religion even if there were large areas of discontent (particularly Judaism). 
By the early ninth century of Theophanes, when Christianity faced a signi- 
ficant competitor in Islam and the Roman empire was under serious threat 
from the Arab world, the way of dealing with these external threats was to 
worry about correct belief internally. Hence the issue was orthodoxy versus 
heresy, Iconodulism versus Iconoclasm and various divisions within the 
Christian Church in the past. So Malalas' sixth-century Chronicle is about 
Christianity versus Paganism and the Victory and the establishment of a 
Christian Roman Empire. But Theophanes' ninth-century Chronicle is 
about how God rewarded his Christian Empire for their correct belief by 
giving them victory over their enemies and occasionally had to punish them 
when they lapsed into heresy. So his Chronicle interprets the past in terms 
of success and failure associated with Orthodoxy and Heresy rather than in 
terms of the real dangers facing the Byzantine World. 

Most of my work on Theophanes so far has been linked to questions of 
his reliability and accuracy, on how the study of his use of sources can help 
us use him more profitably for the periods where he is our main and often 
our sole source and where we do not have his sources. He is a bad historian 
so it has not until now occurred to me to think of him as a real contributor 
to Byzantine literature and ideology. But he has in fact reshaped the way 
Byzantines wrote chronicles, and later chronicles followed his way of doing 
things, though the Chroniclers find that with the revival of classicising 
history after the Dark Ages, they have to compete with a new style of writ- 
ing history, which, exploiting Plutarch and biography, gets involved with 
the emperor's inner character and personality and such new-fangled ideas. 
Hence Skylitzes in the eleventh century explicitly emphasises the need to 
rid history of this new-fangled stuff dealing with character, such as Psellos, 
and get back to basics, explicitly stating in his preface that he will continue 
the good work of Theophanes. Modern readers of Byzantine literature can 
be thankful that Psellos’ marvellous character studies survive and provided 
the antecedent for Anna Komnene's superb biographical history of her 
father, The Alexiad. But the ideological underpinning for these fine By- 
zantine histories and their continuators such as Kinnamos and Choniates, 
and for the later chroniclers, such as Kedrenos and Zonaras still goes back 
to the ways by which Theophanes altered Malalas' universal chronicle. 
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Introduction 

The events of the thirty-eight year reign of the Emperor Justinian are central to any 
discussion of whether the sixth century represents a beginning or an end. It is not 
merely that thirty-eight years (or indeed forty-seven years if we follow Procopius! by 
including also the nine years of Justin I) take up a large portion of the sixth century, 
but that the achievements of Justinian's reign are often seen as a last flowering of the 
classical world.? Here there are three features which invariably (and rightly) receive 
attention: Justinian's reconquest of the old Roman empire (and with this a study of 
Procopius as evidence of the survival and indeed strength of writing in a classicising 
style); the codification of the laws; and the building of Hagia Sophia? while a fourth 
feature, the closing of Plato’s Academy in Athens in 529, remains an awkward 
embarrassment. Of these four items it is Justinian's wars, particularly those in Italy and 
in Vandal Africa, which score most of our attention since Justinian's greatness is seen 
very much in terms of reconquest, of a restoration of the former greatness of the 
Roman Empire. Thus more than half of the Justinian volume of Bury's Later Roman 
Empire is devoted to war, and the same is true of Stein's Histoire du Bas-Empire. 
Even though more recent studies have changed this emphasis, war is still the dominant 
theme. So Averil Cameron's chapter on Justinian in her The Mediterranean World of 
Late Antiquity (1993) is entitled “Justinian and Reconquest" (though her emphasis in 
fact plays down reconquest), and almost half of John Moorhead's Justinian (1994) is 
again on war, though it also, in its few pages, draws attention to much else in 
Justinian's reign. 


! Procopius, Secret History VI.19. 

2 G. Prinzing, “Das Bild Justinians I. in der Überlieferung der Byzantiner vom 7. bis 15. 
Jahrhundert, Fontes Minores 7 (1986), 1-99 (hereafter, Prinzing 1986); cf. J. Irmscher, 
*Justinianbild und Justiniankritik im frühen Byzanz", in H. Kopstein and F. Winkelmann (eds), 
Studien zum 7 Jh. in Byzanz (Berlin 1976), 131-142. 

3 Prinzing 1986, 2, citing H. Hunger, “Kaiser Justinian I. (527-565), in Anzeiger der 
Ósterr. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. 102 (1965), 339-356, here 341-342; repr. H. Hunger 
(ed.), Das byzantinische Herrscherbild (Darmstadt 1975), 333-352, here 335-337. 

* “Even those who know nothing else of Justinian know that he closed the Academy at Athens 
in A.D. 529". So Alan Cameron, *The last days of the Academy at Athens", Proceedings of 
the Cambridge Philological Society 195 (1969), 7 (hereafter, Alan Cameron 1969). 

5 J.B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire from the death of Theodosius 1 to the death 
of Justinian, 2 vols (London 1923; hereafter, Bury 1923); Stein, Histoire, vol. 2; Averil 
Cameron, The Mediterranean World of Late Antiquity (London 1993; hereafter, Averil Cameron 
1993); J. Moorhead, Justinian (London-New York 1994; hereafter, Moorhead 1994). 
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None of this is very surprising. What is perhaps strange is that general accounts of 
Justinian’s reign do not tell us about the hymns of Romanos or make use of him, even 
though there has long been general agreement that Romanos was the great hymn-writer 
of the orthodox church and was one of Byzantium's greatest writers for any period.* 
Romanos is not mentioned in J.B. Bury's A History of the Later Roman Empire from 
Arcadius to Irene.’ That was understandable since at that stage Romanos was still 
generally thought to have written in the eighth century. In 1923, by which stage 
Romanos' sixth-century date was assured, Bury was able to find room for one footnote 
on him.’ It comes in the middle of some three and a bit pages on Nonnus, who 
probably should not be there anyway.” A quarter of a century later, in the 1949 
posthumous publication of the second volume of his Histoire du Bas-Empire, Stein 
could still only give Romanos half a paragraph. Later still, Barker in Justinian and the 
Later Roman Empire could only find room for a fraction of a footnote, while in 1971 
Browning's Justinian and Theodora deals with Romanos in half a sentence. Romanos 
does score three and a half lines in Averil Cameron's book of 1993: (1 should also 
stress that Romanos has received considerable attention in her Procopius and the Sixth 
Century [1985]). But apart from that, Romanos' best score by far in any general study 
of Justinian's reign is in John Moorhead's Justinian (1994). Not only does he now get 
three references in the index, but six lines of kontakion 33 are actually quoted in the 
text.!! So at last Romanos is beginning to get something like his due. The point that 
needs emphasising, however, is that Romanos' hymns are surely as significant in 
understanding the culture and achievement of the sixth century as Hagia Sophia or the 
codification of the laws, and as such should receive attention in any serious study of 
the period. This is all the more so since one facet of Romanos on which there is 
general agreement is his fondness for contemporary allusions in his hymns.” 

This is not a paper about Romanos, but nevertheless the lack of attention paid to 
him underlines my point. There is much else in the sixth century, indeed in the reign 
of Justinian, that is worth studying and it could perhaps be argued that this material is 
more important or more revealing about the period and its significance than the study 
of war. The concentration on warfare has, I shall argue, led to a rather misleading 
understanding of the period. The theme of these papers is "The sixth century — end or 


$ See for example H. Hunger, "Romanos Melodos, Dichter, Prediger, Rhetor und sein 
Publikum", JOB 34 (1984), 15-42 (hereáfter, Hunger 1984). 

7 2 vols (London 1889). 

* 1923, vol. 2, 432. 

? Nonnus belongs to the mid-fifth century and it is ironic that Romanos’ Christian hymns can 
only be introduced as a footnote to a work devoted to the sexual exploits of a pagan god, which 
are described in exquisitely learned Greek. 

1 Stein, Histoire, vol. 2, 696-697; J. Barker, Justinian and the Later Roman Empire (Madison 
1966), 183; R. Browning, Justinian and Theodora (London 1971), 257; Averil Cameron 1993, 
126. . 

" Moorhead 1994, 29. I cited the same six lines in “Malalas and his Contemporaries’, 
Studies in Malalas, 77. 

? Hunger, 1984; E. Catafygiotu Topping, “The Apostle Peter, Justinian and Romanos the 
Melodos", BMGS 2 (1976), 1-15; eadem, “On earthquakes and fires: Romanos’ Encomium to 
Justinian”, BZ 71 (1978), 22-35; eadem, “Romanos, On the Entry into Jerusalem, a Basilikos 
Logos", Byzantion 47 (1977), 65-91. 
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beginning?” The whole idea of the sixth (and seventh) century being a period when 
society was transformed is clearly a major concern in modern scholarship. Most 
notable now is the massive European Science Foundation project on the Transformation 
of the Roman World from the fourth to the eighth century.? In this transformation 
scholars are interested in matters other than warfare. In fact warfare seems to count for 
very little.'* So my argument is that if our interest in the general period is now in 
matters other than war, histories of the particular reign should also show less interest 
in warfare. There is an inconsistency between the modern study of the significance of 
the period, which plays down military achievement, and the way Justinian's reign is 
represented, which gives special emphasis to war and conquest. 

The study of Justinian's reign has been conditioned by a bias inherent in our 
evaluation of source material. There are three factors here. First and most importantly, 
studies of Justinian have always taken Procopius' Wars as their guide to the reign. 
Because his writing, in terms of both subject-matter and language, fits into the classical 
tradition of historiography, which goes back to Thucydides and in which history is 
about war and politics, Procopius is seen as a superior source and hence his 
interpretation of the period is also accepted. Second, this interpretation has then been 
reinforced by acceptance of part of a Byzantine tradition that saw Justinian as great 
simply because he was a conqueror. This interpretation can be traced in the Byzantine 
chronicle tradition back to the ninth-century chronicler Theophanes, who until recently 
has been used as the most accessible way of reading what was omitted from the 
Baroccianus manuscript of Malalas and so was seen as complementing Malalas. Hence 
the very real difference between Theophanes' Justinian and Malalas' Justinian has been 
overlooked. A third factor has been the denigration of the actual surviving text of the 
sixth-century chronicler Malalas who, though a contemporary of Justinian, wrote in 
such a banal and unclassical Greek that his chronicle has often seemed too trivial to be 
worth more than a passing glance by the serious historian. 

The aim of this paper is to suggest a modification to this implicit ranking of our 
sources and to consider the implications of this for our interpretation of Justinian, or 
rather for the kind of history which needs to be written about his reign. A need for this 
rearrangement stems from Averil Cameron's revolutionary study of Procopius, in 
which she argues that it is Buildings and Secret History ihat represent the real sixth 
century and that Wars needs to be interpreted in terms of the other two works. 
Cameron points out that Wars *is a work heavily constrained by a tradition which 
went back for a thousand years" and *would have left us in ignorance of very many 
major issues". If we take her case as proven and try to build on it, then the 
significance of Malalas should become clear. For it is often Malalas who, for all his 


13 Coordinated by Evangelos Chrysos. See e.g. "The transformation of the Roman world", 
Newsletter 4 (March 1995), ed. I. Wood. 

^ Following the unavoidable withdrawal by Brian Croke, there were no papers dealing with 
war at the Brisbane conference on the sixth century. 

15 For a short list of these denigrating remarks see Studies in Malalas, ix-x. References to 
Malalas are given by book and paragraph as in Malalas Translation, and by page to his 
Chronographia, ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn 1831). In the detailed discussion below the book 
number (XVIII) is omitted as otiose. 

15 Averil Cameron, Procopius and the Sixth Century (London 1985), 150 (hereafter, Averil 
Cameron 1985). 
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faults, provides us with an indication of important material about the sixth century that 
is lacking not only in Procopius' Wars but also in Buildings and Secret History, and 
this material is particularly significant in helping reveal the feel of the period." As a 
simple indication of this, Malalas is our only source to mention all four of the 
traditional highlights of Justinian's reign (reconquest; codification; Hagia Sophia; 
closure of the Academy). Procopius' Wars, despite being made up of eight long books, 
scores only one out of four, while his complete works only bring his score up to just 
three out of four, and then only with Buildings providing a single precise reference to 
Justinian's codification. Malalas, on the other hand, is our only precise source for 
the closure of the Academy! as he is likewise for various other pieces of important 
information. For instance, he not only tells us more about Justinian's codification in 
two characteristically brief references than any source other than the code itself, but is 
also our only source for the existence of a law school at Athens, for which he provides 
not only a precise reference but also independent corroborative evidence.” It is 
Malalas, not Procopius in the Secret History, who is our source for Justinian *as a 
repressive autocrat... who burnt books... who arrested intellectuals... who closed the 
Academy",? which, incidentally, Malalas almost certainly intends us to see as a 
favourable judgement based on Justinian’s own propaganda.” Insights of this kind 
into the period need to be remembered when we grumble about the triviality of much 
of Malalas' material, and when we grumble, as we do, about his treatment, which is 
frequently a journalist's headline and opening sentence and little more. But it is also 
precisely Malalas' triviality and lack of detail that enable us to place all the supposed 
highlights of the reign in a true sixth-century context. For despite Malalas mentioning 
all four highlights of the reign, in his narrative the picture of Justinian as the great 
conqueror simply disappears, though the image of him as a builder is perhaps 
reinforced.” This in turn helps explain Theophanes’ need to alter Malalas' narrative 


11 E.M. Jeffreys, "Malalas' world view", Studies in Malalas, 55-66. 

" Procopius, Buildings 1.1.10. The references to Justinian’s codification in non-legal sources 
have been conveniently collected by G. Rotondi, “La codificazione giustinianea attraverso le 
fonti extragiuridiche", in his Scritti giuridici, vol. 2 (Milan 1922), 340-369 (first published in 
Rivista italiana per le scienze giuridiche 60 [1918], 239-268). 1 am not, of course, denying the 
immense value of Procopius as a source (this is not intended to be a paper about Procopius), but 
rather pointing out that our overall interpretation of the period has been conditioned by our own 
too ready acceptance of the restrictions imposed on Procopius by his genre of classicising 
history. To some extent this paper is simply a supporting addendum to Averil Cameron's 
Procopius. 

'9 Malalas, XVIIL47 (p. 451). . 

% Malalas, XVIII:47 (p. 451), for existence of law school at Athens. Malalas, XVIIL.38 (p. 
448), reports that the law code was sent “to Athens and Beirut". Sending a copy to Beirut can 
only have been because of its law-school, so presumably the same applies to Athens. This should 
be enough to remove the doubts of Alan Cameron 1969, 8. 

21 Averil Cameron 1985, 21, citing only Malalas, XVIII.136 (p. 491), 42 (p. 449), and 47 (p. 
451). 

? R.D. Scott, “Malalas, The Secret History and Justinian's propaganda", DOP 39 (1985), 
99-109 (hereafter, Scott 1985). 

2 Interestingly the Suda only knows of Justinian as a builder, the only indication of militarism 
being a reference (ultimately drawn from Procopius, Buildings) to his famous statue in the 
Augusteum. 
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so drastically in his ninth-century chronicle which demonstrated that piety was 
rewarded by military success. Thus Theophanes produced the picture of Justinian the 
Great that has been accepted by the later Byzantine tradition and by us. 


Malalas 

To return to Malalas as the indicator of what is important about the reign of Justinian, 
it is not so much the odd snippets of unique information that are important, valuable 
though they are, as the consistency of Malalas’ assumptions. What does come out of 
the supposed mass of trivia repeatedly is the importance of Christianity, the church and 
the pious emperor in everyday society, impinging on so many facets of people's lives. 
This is so despite Malalas’ almost complete ignorance of, or lack of interest in, the 
larger theological issues of the day.” Secular topics are made part of Christian life. 
So, for instance, earthquakes, the plague and foreign affairs (in the form of the baptism 
of foreign kings) are given a Christian context. On the other hand, there is a 
comparative lack of interest in Italy and Vandal Africa, though they are mentioned. It 
is not as though Malalas was writing an ecclesiastical history. He was not, and much of 
his material is not only secular but is expressed in secular terms with reference to 
official appointments, embassies and marvels. But the Christian context is so pervasive 
that it must have been easy enough for a reader to absorb references to secular affairs 
into a sacred context. 

So let us look quickly at Malalas' content for Book XVIII, which deals with 
Justinian (and is by far the longest book). There is much that does deal with the place 
of the church in society. On purely ecclesiastical matters there are references to 
ecclesiastical administration and appointments; the Fifth Ecumenical Council; grants to 
churches; the pope's arrival in Constantinople, his deposition of the patriarch, the 
removal of both patriarch and pope from the diptychs, and the pope's reception by the 
emperor.” There are scattered references to various relics involving discovery, 
dedication and their use in procession. There are references to the dedication of 
churches, including Eirene (at Sycae/Justinianai) and Hagia Sophia? Most notably 
Malalas can mention money-dealers providing the lighting for a Christian festival.” 
We are told of an error over the date of Easter and of the pagan Emperor Julian's 
statue collapsing and being replaced by a cross.? Foreign kings are baptized, as is a 
Persian messenger.” There are references to Manichees, to the suppression of heresy 


^ B, Croke, “Malalas, the man and his work", Studies in Malalas, 14. 

2 E.g. church administration, 11 (p. 430); Fifth Ecumenical Council, 83 (p. 479); church 
appointments, 83 (p. 479), 100 (p. 483), 115 (p. 486), 126 (p. 489); arrival of pope in 
Constantinople, 97 (p. 483); deposal of patriarch by pope, 98 (p. 483); removal of patriarch and 
pope from diptychs, 107 (p. 484); pope received by emperor, 111 (p. 485); grant to churches, 
25 (p. 441). 

?$ Discovery of relics, 49 (p. 452); dedication of relics and in procession, 109 (p. 484), 113 
(p. 486). 

” Eirene, 113 (p. 486); Hagia Sophia, first dedication, 86 (p. 479), second dedication, 143 
(p. 495); Holy Martyr Theodora, 137 (p. 492). 

% Money dealers, 137 (p. 492). 

% Easter error, 96 (pp. 482-483); Julian's statue, 82 (p. 479). 

X Baptisms, 6 (pp. 427-428), 14 (pp. 431-432), 15 (p. 434), 30 (p. 444). 
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and the persecution of pagans, to the confiscation of Arian churches. There are 
earthquakes, usually followed by prayers, and prayer also accompanies references to 
plague.? Legal material likewise involves religion. So we have an edict on orthodox 
faith and an imperial edict in churches about separatists.? This helps provide a 
context to Malalas’ precious references to Justinian's codification. There are, of 
course, many references to building activities, with the completion of Hagia Sophia 
being mentioned twice, together with later references to the restoration of the collapsed 
dome and the second dedication, along with much else. Among these is a 
comparison of Justinian with Solomon as a city-builder, perhaps reinforcing the 
prominence of Old Testament models in Justinian’s world.” Possibly even more 
significant is that the building is so frequently of a church, though there are also ten 
examples of the reconstruction of whole cities after earthquakes.” 

Amidst all this is the presence of the emperor. The activities of the emperor almost 
invariably seem to be occasions for showing the emperor as God's representative on 
earth (though of course this is never stated precisely), whether by being bountiful or by 
chastisement and creating fear. There are about a dozen items of the emperor's 
generosity, including one of Theodora’s, and another eight where he expresses his 
displeasure and/or instils fear,” excluding responses to riots of which there are more 
than another dozen," and there are also perhaps five examples of his concern with 
maiters of morality. So that even on the rather rare occasions when there is 
absolutely no reference to any suggestion of the church or of the emperor acting as 
God's representative, it takes only a little imagination to feel there is still some 


?! Suppression of heresy, 7 (p. 428), 42 (p. 449), 64 (p. 468), 78 (p. 478); Manichees, 30 (p. 
444), 69 (p. 472); exile for non-communicants, 64 (p. 468); Arian churches confiscated, 84 (p. 
479); persecution of pagans, 42 (p. 449), 136 (pp. 491-492). 

32 Earthquakes, 19 (pp. 436-437), 28 (p. 443), 37 (p. 448), 79 (p. 478), 93 (p. 482); 
accompanied by prayers 27 (pp. 442-443), 40 (p. 448), 55 (p. 456), 77 (p. 478). 

3 Edict on orthodox faith, 78 (p. 478); imperial edict in churches about separatists, 142 (p. 
495); cf. 11 (p. 430), 42 (p. 449), 64 (p. 468), 67 (pp. 470-471). 

* Justinian's codification, 20 (p. 437), 38 (p. 448); cf. 67 (pp. 470-471). 

55 Hagia Sophia 86 (p. 479), restoration of collapsed dome, 128 (pp. 489-490), second 
dedication, 143 (p. 495). Other building, 17 (pp. 435-436), 33 (p. 445), 67 (p. 470), 71 (p. 
477), 85 (p. 479), 86 (p. 479), 91 (p. 482), 94 (p. 482), 109 (p. 484). Cf. A. Moffatt, "A 
record of public buildings and monuments", Studies in Malalas, 87-110. 

* 2 (p. 426). Cf. J. Koder, “Justinians Sieg über Salomon", @upiopo, om vin mms 
Auokopívos Mrobpa (Athens 1994), 135-142. 

? Reconstruction of cities, 2 (pp. 425-426), 5 (p. 427), 12 (p. 430), 19 (pp. 436-437), 29 
(pp. 443-444), 31 (p. 440), 33 (p. 445), 37 (p. 448), 40 (p. 448), 112 (p. 485). 

3 Imperial generosity, 3 (p. 426), 20 (p. 437), 22-25 (pp. 438-441), 29 (pp. 443-444), 45 (p. 
450), 48 (p. 452), 67 (pp. 470-471), 80 (p. 478), 112 (p. 485), 59 (pp. 460-461), 117 (p. 486), 
150 (De insidiis, 50). 

3 Imperial displeasure, 4 (p. 427), 42 (p. 449) (by implication), 43 (p. 449), 57 (pp. 459- 
460), 111 (p. 485), 119 (p. 487), 121 (p. 488), 141 (p. 494). 

9 Riots, 41 (pp. 448-449), 52 (p. 454), 64 (p. 468), 71 (pp. 473-477), 99 (p. 483), 105 (p. 
484), 108 (p. 484), 117 (p. 486), 135 x 2 (pp. 490-491), 136 (pp. 491-492), 138 (p. 492), 139 
(p. 492), 151 (p. 496). 

^ 18 (p. 436), 24 (pp. 440-441), 42 (p. 451), 136 (p. 491), 150 (De insidiis, 50), cf. 101 (p. 
483). 
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involvement. Paul Magdalino has recently linked the account of the woman in ecstasy 
with Byzantine eschatological thought and it is difficult not to believe that Byzantines 
recognized divine involvement in the plague, in a shortage of wine or a shortage of 
bread, whether or not this can also be extended to cover such items as the travelling 
showman Andrew with the Pytho-inspired revelations of his blind dog.” (These are 
all items included by George the Monk whose chronicle has a heavy bias towards 
ecclesiastical and theological material and omits Justinian's wars entirely.) Thus even 
when strange phenomena are announced — such as the appearance of a comet and its 
link to riots, a shower of stars and fire in the sky — there is the feeling that we are 
witnessing divine activity of some sort, while Elizabeth Jeffreys has surely made the 
eschatological implications of apparently innocuous date calculations clear to us ail. 

It is in this context that we can place the accounts of Justinian’s warfare and the 
references to Justinian’s diplomacy“ and alterations to provincial administration.” 
Perhaps we should include here also references to dredging a harbour in 
Constantinople, debasement of coinage and the closure of the Athenian Academy.“ 
There are references to an embassy from the Axoumites (and one to them), nine to or 
from Persia, one from the Vandals, one from Sergius the deacon acting for the 
Saracens, two from the Indians (once with an elephant), one from the Laz, one. from 
“the Huns known as Avars"." There are various items about disputes with Persia,“ 
though the most significant refer to the negotiations over the endless peace. 
Nevertheless the relatively large number of references suggest that Malalas was 
concerned about relations with Persia. What is perhaps more surprising is his interest 
in the Huns. In addition to two early references to Justinian winning allies among the 


9? Woman in ecstasy, 90 (p. 481); cf. P. Magdalino, “The history of the future and its uses: 
prophecy, policy and propaganda”, in R. Beaton and C. Roueché (eds), The Making of 
Byzantine History: Studies dedicated to Donald M. Nicol (London 1993), 6; plague, 92 (p. 482), 
120 (p. 488), 127 (pp. 489-490); shortage of wine, 95 (p. 482); shortage of bread, 121 (p. 488); 
travelling showman, 51 (pp. 453-454). 

5 Comet and riots, 52 (p. 454); shower of stars, 75 (p. 477); fire in the sky, 122 (p. 488); 
date calculation 8-9 (pp. 428-429). Cf. E.M. Jeffreys, "Malalas' use of the past", in G.W. 
Clarke et al. (eds), Reading the Past in Late Antiquity (Rushcutters.Bay 1990), 121-146; eadem, 
*Chronological structures in the chronicle", Studies in Malalas, 113, 118-119. 

“ Cf. R.D. Scott, "Byzantine diplomacy in the sixth century: the evidence of John 
Malalas”, in J. Shepard and S. Franklin (eds), Byzantine Diplomacy (Aldershot 1992), 159-166. 

5 Administration, 2 (p. 425), 5 (p. 427), 10 (pp. 429-430), 14 (p. 432), 39 (p. 448), 47 (p. 
447), 63 (p. 467), 67 (pp. 470-471), 74 (p. 477), 78 (p. 478), 85 (p. 479), 89 (pp. 480-481), 91 
(p. 482), 112 (p. 485), 119 (pp. 487-488), 134 (p. 490), 135 (p. 491), 151 (De insidiis, 51). 

% Harbour dredged, 114 (p. 486); debasement of coinage, 117 (p. 486); closing of Academy, 
47 (p. 451). 

47 Axoumites, 15 (p. 434), 56 (p. 457); Vandals/Sergius the deacon, 61 (pp. 466-467); 
Indians, 73 (p. 477), 106 (p. 484); Laz, 4 (p. 427); Avars/Huns 125 (p. 489), Persians, 36 (pp. 
447-448), 44 (pp. 449-450), 50 (pp. 452-453), 53 (pp. 454-455), 54 (pp. 455-456), 56 (p. 456), 
72 (p. 477), 76 (pp. 477-478), 121 (p. 488). 

5 Persians, 4 (p. 427), 13 (p. 431), 16 (p. 435.10-17; a minor engagement), 26 (pp. 442- 
443), 32 (p. 445), 34 (p. 445), 50 (pp. 452-453), 58 (p. 460) (2 lines), 60 (pp. 461-465), 61 
(pp. 466-467), 63 (p. 467; granaries because of war with Persia), 65 (pp. 468-469), 66 (pp. 469- 
470), 68-70 (pp. 471-473), 76 (pp. 477-478), 87 (pp. 479-480; capture of Antioch). The 
references to the sending of ambassadors should be included here (cf. note 47 above). 
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Huns (through gifts and baptism),? hostile references occur some six times, spread 
evenly across the book.” Admittedly Malalas covers various peoples under the term 
but the Huns do appear to be a consistent menace to him. There are also seven 
references to Saracens*' and three to Samaritans. This is in stark contrast to 
Malalas' awareness of Justinian's campaigns in Gothic Italy and Vandal Africa and the 
supposed aim of regaining the Roman empire. There are just two references to the 
Vandals, the first limited to negotiations before the war while the second, in under four 
lines, covers the actual war, the capture of the Vandal king and the celebration of 
Belisarius’ triumph in Constantinople. (There is also a later reference to the revival of 
fighting in 563.)? There are five references to war in Italy ranging in length from one 
to eight lines.“ Thus the actual Vandal war gets 3.5 lines and the Gothic war a total 
of twenty lines dispersed over five entries. The discussion is so desultory that it is 
difficult to think that Malalas could have had any conception of an all-conquering 
Justinian. Nor can Malalas' failure to emphasise reconquest be put down to simple 
ignorance. Our evidence suggests that Malalas was, by sixth-century standards, a well 
educated man, very possibly a senior official with a strong interest in international 
diplomacy? who had access to Justinian's own propaganda and drew on it for his 
chronicle.* As for Justinian's supposed eagerness to restore the old Roman empire, it 
is worth reflecting that he provided Belisarius with only 7,000 troops in 535 to drive 
out the Goths and recapture Italy. In the same year Justinian also sent Narses to 
Alexandria with 6,000 troops to protect an unpopular monophysite patriarch.” After 
the event Justinian was quick to exploit the capture of Rome in his propaganda, as he 
was also eager to exploit the capture of Vandal Africa, but on those figures it is 
difficult to believe that in 535 Justinian was striving particularly hard to forge his place 


? Hun allies, 13 (pp. 430-431), 14 (pp. 431-432). 

5 Huns, 14 (p. 431), 21 (pp. 437-438), 46 (pp. 450-451), 70 (pp. 472-473), 125 (p. 489), 
129 (pp. 490.6-12, but the Baroccianus text is obviously abbreviated here). 

51 Saracens, 16 (pp. 434-435), 32 (p. 445), 34 (p. 445), 35 (p. 447), 59 (pp. 460-461), 60-61 
(pp. 461-467). . 

2 Samaritans, 35 (pp. 445-447), 54 (p. 456), 119 (pp. 487-488). 

55 Vandal war, 57 (pp. 459.4-460.6), 81 (pp. 478.22-479.3, i.e. 3.5 lines including Belisarius’ 
triumph in Constantinople); revival of war in Africa, 145 (pp. 495.19-496.7). 

5 Gothic war, 88 (p. 480. 8-15), 97 (p. 483.5), 110 (pp. 484.22-485.3), 116 (p. 486.14-18), 
140 (p. 492.17-20). 

55 B. Croke, “Malalas, the man and his work", Studies in Malalas, 5, 10-11. 

% Scott 1985, 99-109. 

5 Michael the Syrian, La chronique de Michel le Syrien, ed. and trans. J.-B. Chabot, 3 vols 
(Paris 1899-1904), 2: 194. 

5% E.g. Justinian, Institutiones, ed. P. Krüger (Berlin 1928), Const. imperatoriam 1; Digesta, 
ed. T. Mommsen and P. Krüger, 2nd ed. (Berlin 1962-1963), Const. tanta, preface (cf. 23), 13 
and 23; Novellae, Novel 8.10.2 (ed. F. Schéll and G. Kroll [Berlin 1928], 74.25-30); Novel 11, 
preface 2 (ed. Schóll-Kroll, 94.13-15); and on the mosaic ceiling in the Chalke. This propaganda 
was picked up and accepted by Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Sabas, ed. E. Schwartz, Kyrillos 
von Skythopolis, TU 49.2 (Leipzig 1939), 178.19-179.1. Preparations for the Vandal war, 
though considerably more extensive than for the Gothic war, also suggest that Justinian's aim, 
prior to Belisarius' unexpectedly easy victory, was just to show the flag rather than reconquest. 
Cf. B. Croke, “Justinian and the ideology of reconquest’, Byzantine Studies in Australia 
Newsletter 6 (1980), 2. 
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in history through the Italian campaign. Ecclesiastical affairs had priority. It is Malalas 
rather than Procopius who has got the emphasis right. 

There is nothing very strange about this information, but two points need to be 
made. Although the Christianisation of secular events was by now normal enough and 
is well documented, this documentation rarely took the form of the writing of histories. 
Even ecclesiastical histories after Eusebius are more concerned with the Church in 
politics than with the Christianisation of everyday life. In essence the classical tradition 
was still defining what history was about, even in a Christian context. Second and 
more importantly for this paper, we should note that, although the common themes of 
modern accounts are definitely there, they are just a small but significant part of a 
variety of events. Military affairs are certainly important, though the emphasis is much 
more on defence, diplomacy, the acquisition of allies? and fear of invasion rather 
than on offence and conquest, with more on Persians, Saracens and Huns than on 
Goths and Vandals. Justinian the great conqueror simply is not there. Rather we have a 
complex variety of events in which the emperor and God play very important roles. 
Which is the way, it seems to me, we should be examining the sixth century and the 
transformation of antiquity. Malalas is the important primary source. 


Theophanes 

Theophanes’ chronicle is a work of the early ninth century.” His basic approach, like 
that of any other chronicler, is to plagiarise the material of his predecessors with a 
certain amount of adaptation. For the fourth and fifth centuries, Theophanes’ main 
source was Theodore Lector. But when Theodore ended Theophanes turned to Malalas 
as the foundation for his accounts of Justin I and Justinian and seems to have followed 
Malalas until Malalas ended. What I want to show, however, is that Theophanes, 
despite plagiarising large chunks of Malalas, found Malalas' version of the reign 
unsatisfactory. This can partly be shown by his use of Procopius, to whom he turns for 
just two events, but both are significant. The reign of Theophanes' Justinian ends up 
being quite different from the reign of Malalas' Justinian. 

Two initial points need to be observed. First, Theophanes plays games with 
Malalas’ chronology and his selection of material. Malalas treats the early part of 
Justinian's reign in great detail with some 32 pages of the Bonn edition needed to cover 
just four years. Here Theophanes does two things. He omits Malalas” material 
frequently, excising 20 out of 54 items, and he shows scant respect for Malalas’ 
chronology, transferring 8 of the remaining 34 items to a different period and reversing 
the order of a further two, so that less than half of Malalas’ items (24 out of 54) are 
retained in their correct sequence.2 Of Malalas’ next 28 items, still in the period up 


% In addition to allies through baptism, note also Moundus, 46 (pp. 450-451). For defence 
also note 2 (p. 425), 14 (pp. 431-433), 26 (p. 442), 31 (p. 444), 58 (p. 460), 63 (p. 467). City 
reconstruction is also part of defence. 

© Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1883). References are given to page 
and line and also, where it seemed helpful, by anno mundi and anno domini. 

$ I will in this paper avoid the question of whether that was in 565 or 574, though I still 
believe that it was in 565. 

€ Theophanes omits the following items from Malalas: 5 (p. 427.14-17); 8-9 (pp. 428.8- 
429.15); 12 (p.430.18-19); 22-24 (pp. 438.21-441.7); 26 (pp. 441.13-442.17); 28-29 (pp. 443.8- 
444.4); 33 (p. 445.8-9); 37 (p. 448.3-5); 39-41 (pp. 448.11-449.2); 44-45 (pp. 449.15-450.18); 
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to 532, Theophanes then omits all but two, for both of which he makes major 
alterations, one being the Nika riot and the other the embassy to the Himyarites of 
Yemen, for which Theophanes makes his most drastic change, postponing it by about 
forty years to the reign of Justin IL So even if, ignoring some obvious difficulties, 
we assume Theophanes' version of the Nika riots is basically drawn from Malalas, 
only 36 of Malalas’ 82 items for Justinian's first six years are retained at all with only 
25 being in their correct sequence. For the next 27 years Malalas is very scanty (12 
Bonn pages to cover Malalas' items 83-134, which in Theophanes are represented by 
the years 535/536-561/562). Here Theophanes hardly omits a thing. He also makes 
only relatively minor changes to Malalas' chronology, which, given the length of time 
covered, is remarkably different from his use of Malalas for the opening of Justinian's 
reign.5 For the last few years until our manuscript breaks off, Malalas seems to 
return to a more detailed treatment and Theophanes is relatively selective. So overall it 
looks as if Theophanes felt he had the freedom to be selective for the overcrowded 
early years of Malalas' Justinian and use some of this excess material to bolster the 
thin middle years. But where Malalas is scanty, Theophanes’ treatment is conservative. 

The second preliminary point is that Theophanes saw the reigns of Justin I, Justinian 
and Justin II as a period of great success. That in itself points to a difference between 
the two chroniclers. Malalas is a non-judgemental chronicler when it comes to talking 
about reigns and individuals (though he may well have had very pointed views about 
other matters such as chronology), whereas a feature of Theophanes is his judgemental 
approach.© 

The most notable single feature of Theophanes’ treatment of Justinian concerns the 
Vandal war. For it Theophanes abandons Malalas, apart from using him for his initial 
date and for a single-sentence cross-reference to the Gothic war in the middle of his 
narrative. Apart from a few lines drawn from an unknown source, the rest of this long 
narrative is a précis of the two books of Procopius’ Vandal War. To concentrate the 


47-49 (pp. 451.16-452.12). He changes the dates of the following which in Malalas all occur 
between 527/528 and 530/531: 15 (pp. 433.2-434.18) is dated to 542/543; 19 (pp. 436.17-437.2) 
to 535/536; 21 (pp. 437.19-438.20) to 538/539; 25 (p. 441.8-12) to 532/533; 30 (p. 444.5-19) to 
523/524 which is a different reign; 43 (p. 449.12-14) to 533/534; 46 (pp. 450.19-451.15) to 
539/540; 51 (pp. 453.15-454.4) to 543/544; 53 and 54 (pp. 454.11-456.18) are in reverse order 
(530/531 and 528/529). 

® Theophanes’ failure to use Malalas for such a long section has led M.J. Jeffreys to postulate 
that Theophanes’ copy of Malalas had a lacuna here and that possibly the section on the 
Himyarite embassy had fallen out and was reattached at the end of the chronicle, so explaining 
its being wrongly dated by Theophanes to Justin II. See M.J. Jeffreys, “Appendix: a lacuna in 
Theophanes’ Malalas”, Studies in Malalas, 268-276, and the same author’s contribution in this 
volume. For my explanation see below. 

* Items omitted are 84 (p. 479.13-14); 89 (pp. 480.16-481.2); 91 (p. 482.1-3); 101 (p. 
483.17-20); 117 (p. 486.19-22); 126 (p. 489.13-14); 133 (3 words) (p. 490.12). Chronological 
changes: 83 (p. 479.7-12) and 85 (p. 479.15-20) are in order 536/537, 535/536; 90 (p. 481.3- 
21), 92 (p. 482.8-11) and 93 (p. 482.12-13) are in order 544/545, 541/542, 543/544; 103 and 
104 (pp. 483.22-484.5) are in order 548/549, 547/548; 110 and 111 (pp. 484.22-485.7) are in 
order 550/551, 546/547; for 118 (pp. 486.23-487.9) the chronology is confused. 

5 Cf. R.D. Scott, “The image of Constantine in Malalas and Theophanes" in P. Magdalino 
(ed.), New Constantines: the rhythm of imperial renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th centuries 
(Aldershot 1994), 57-71. 
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Vandal war into a single narrative Theophanes openly abandons the annalistic treatment 
he uses for the rest of his 500-page chronicle, which covers some 529 years. So the 
whole war is placed at anno mundi 6026 (533/534). This is by far the longest account 
of an entry under a single year in Theophanes, taking up some thirty pages in de 
Boor's edition of the 68 pages which Theophanes devotes to Justinian's 38 years. The 
treatment is thus not only wildly out of proportion to the rest of the chronicle as a 
whole, but it dwarfs the remainder of Justinian's long reign. The effect is clear. The 
Vandal war is a great victory (and Theophanes makes much of the triumphal ceremony 
in Constantinople) and Theophanes' Justinian becomes a triumphant, conquering 
emperor. 

Because the account is based so closely on Procopius, it is probably one of the least 
read sections of Theophanes. There is, after all, almost nothing in it for the modern 
historian which cannot be found, more reliably, in Procopius.” But just as 
Theophanes later seems to struggle with the complexities of Theophylact Simocatta's 
language, so there are the occasional signs of his having difficulties with Procopius' 
classicising Greek. For instance, apparently puzzled by the particle oov, he creates out 
of “Oopep yodv (Vandal War, 1.9.2) a new Vandal leader with a nominative 
*Amergous" (de Boor 187.23). So it was presumably something of a mental struggle 
for Theophanes to produce what is, despite some unfortunate lapses, generally a very 
competent précis of Procopius” two books. Theophanes even manages to transfer 
material from a digression elsewhere in Procopius' to its correct place in his own 
narrative. The point for my purposes is that Theophanes has gone to considerable 
trouble to acquire the material for his presentation of Justinian as the great conqueror. 

His determination to emphasise Justinian's greatness becomes clear in his handling 
of Justinian's initial negotiations with Gelimer. In Procopius' account it is Justinian 
who makes the initial overtures which Gelimer rebuffs rather pointedly and violently 
and only responds eventually to a second request from Justinian. Theophanes has felt it 
more in keeping with Byzantine dignity for Gelimer to seek recognition from the great 
Justinian in the first place rather than for Justinian to make overtures twice and be 
disdained. So he simply rearranges the order of the material in Procopius to achieve 
this impression, without actually changing any particular piece of information. 
Justinian's greatness and dignity are thus maintained. So whereas in Procopius Justinian 
makes overtures and is rebuffed, in Theophanes Justinian is in control all the time. 

This emphasis on control and success is reinforced by the second occasion on which 
Theophanes turned to Procopius for material on Justinian, this time from Persian 
War." Here, in his attempt to represent the reign as being attended by military 


5 Tt even contains the only place where I can convict de Boor of having missed a parallel in a 
Greek source. De Boor could find no parallel for Theophanes, 205.24-28, which is the one 
passage of the Vandal war to be taken from Malalas (XVIII.88; p. 480.8-15). It deals with the 
Gothic war and it looks as though Theophanes did not have access to Procopius’ Gothic War. 

5 In fact ali there is comes at de Boor, 208.16-20, where there is otherwise unattested 
information about the Moors' participation, seemingly from a good source which I cannot 
identify. (Despite de Boor it is not from Procopius.) 

& At de Boor, 202.7-9, in a narrative drawn from Procopius, Vandal War 11.12.1-29, 
Theophanes inserts an explanatory sentence from Vandal War 1.11.6. 

$9 De Boor, 188.6-11; cf. Procopius, Vandal War, 1.9.10-26. 

% De Boor, 220.21-222.8 (A.M. 6033); cf. Procopius, Persian War 1.21.1-29. Cf. Averil 
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success, Theophanes goes to some lengths to distort the truth. In general for Justinian's 
reign Theophanes plays down war with Persia, especially Persian successes. Most 
notably the disastrous Persian invasions of 540 are dealt with in an extraordinarily brief 
two lines (A.M. 6031). By contrast two years later at A.M. 6033 Theophanes adapts 
Procopius with a two page narrative for a very minor success by Belisarius. There is 
no doubt that the source is Procopius, which incidentally demonstrates that Theophanes 
did have access to Procopius! Persian War and so could have provided a full account 
of the disasters of 540. But by devoting instead two pages to this insignificant 
success," which was in fact gained entirely by a theatrical ploy, Theophanes is able 
to minimise failure and create instead the illusion of Justinian's military successes. The 
real disasters of 540 are forgotten and instead Theophanes can make the extraordinary 
claim (even if derived from Procopius) that Belisarius *gained even greater glory" by 
this manoeuvre than from his achievements in Africa. By linking the two campaigns 
and by this careful editing of material, the image of Justinian the conquering hero is 
retained. 

This careful use of the linguistically difficult Procopius enabled Theophanes to 
create a quite different Justinian from that of his main source Malalas, to Theophanes' 
use of whom we can now turn. 

The opening three years of Justinian's reign are treated in some detail by 
Theophanes (seven and a half pages).” The material is drawn entirely from Malalas, 
but from dispersed sections, with an emphasis on military and foreign affairs and some 
regard paid to moral behaviour. This is most obvious for Justinian's opening year 
(A.M. 6020, A.D. 527/528) for which Theophanes is prepared to devote three pages 
and in effect establish his theme. He begins with Justinian's restoration of Palmyra and 
the Holy Places, followed by Justinian's huge consular largesse. After that the focus is 
solidly military, combined with the winning of military allies: the Laz; the Elours; a 
campaign in Armenia; Boarex and the Sabir Huns; Grod and the Huns of Bosporus. 
The last few lines for the year deal in a desultory way with testamentary rights for 
clergy (one of the more difficult sentences in Malalas, which Theophanes has 
misconstrued, which also suggests rather less mental effort was expended here on a 
non-military item than on Procopius' Vandal War) and the completion of a public bath. 
A.M. 6021 (A.D. 528/529) also takes up three pages. The first 29 lines continue with 
non-military material, but the remaining 49 are again devoted to military activity. Of 
the 31 lines of A.M. 6022, 21 deal with diplomatic negotiations with Persia, as are five 
of the nine lines of A.M. 6023, so the theme is still foreign affairs if not precisely 
war. The non-military material also deserves attention but is outside my current scope. 
All that 1 have hoped to demonstrate is that Theophanes, despite his total dependence 
on Malalas for these years, creates a very different account, with a heavy emphasis on 
military and diplomatic activity and success. All that now intervenes until the long 
account of the Vandal war (A.M. 6026) are the Nika riots, which are dealt with at 


Cameron 1985, 161-162. 

" The average across the chronicle is less than a single page per year. Theophanes does 
spread his material unevenly. For Justinian's reign the first three years (A.M. 6020-6022) take 
up seven and a half pages; A.M. 6024 has four plus pages (Nika riot) and A.M. 6026 a massive 
30 pages (Vandal War); A.M. 6050, 6051 and 6054 each have about one and a half pages; A.M. 
6055 has almost three pages. The remaining 29 years are covered in about 18 pages. 

? De Boor, 174.1-181.11 (A.M. 6020-6022). 
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length (four and a half pages) at A.M. 6024 (A.D. 531/532) and which arguably also 
represent a military topic in the guise of a victory over a usurper, and the five peaceful 
lines at A.M. 6025 on the visit by Theodora and her entourage of four hundred 
courtiers to the waters at Yalova. Including the Vandal war, most of the first 42 of the 
68 pages that Theophanes devotes to Justinian thus deal with successful military 
operations of one kind or another. 

To elicit some shape or pattern from the rest of Theophanes’ version of Justinian is 
beyond me. Although some attention is still paid to military material, it is not nearly so 
concentrated and there is more of the general fare of Byzantine chroniclers. Two points 
are, however, worth noting. For most emperors, especially those of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, Theophanes makes his general judgement on emperor and reign clear by the 
use of epithets which are usually in terms of their orthodoxy or lack of it and their 
piety. Thus at the outset of his reign we are told that Justin I was edoefhg (pious)” 
and *proved excellent in all respects, being an ardent champion of the orthodox faith 
and successful in battle"* and at the end of the reign that he was “most pious” 
(edoePéotaros).” On the other hand Valens is frequently “impious” (Svowefhe),” as 
too is Anastasius, who is also described as “the law-breaking emperor" and "the one 
who later ruled wickedly"." Favourable judgements are made about Constantine, 
Jovian, Theodosius I and II, Marcian and Justin II, with hostile judgements being made 
on Constantius, Julian, Zeno and Anastasius. It is only the relatively insignificant 
Arcadius and Leo who escape comment. For Justinian, however, the only epithet 
Theophanes uses is uéyac, which occurs in the opening sentence and which one might 
expect to mean “great”. But in this context péyaç can only meaning "first" (i.e. 
Justinian the first). So it is the absence of any other epithet rather than the use of 
péyos that is remarkable. Any judgement Theophanes has made on Justinian arises 
from the narrative in general rather than from a directing adjective. Theophanes, 
however, still has one final point to make about Justinian, which may also explain why 
he refrains from ever making Justinian pious. For Justinian finally lapsed into the 
heresy of aphthartodocetism. Theophanes evidently felt he had to accept this 
unpalatable fact, but he is still able to make good use of it. What he does is postpone 
Justinian's lapse by at least several months, possibly by some years, and then in effect 


% De Boor, 164.16 (A.M. 6010). This is the last year of Anastasius, who is described as 
Svocefñs in the previous sentence. 

™ De Boor, 165.1-2 (A.M. 6011). 

3 De Boor, 173.18 (A.M. 6019). 

% A.M. 5860 (de Boor, 56.31); A.M. 5862 (de Boor, 58.28); A.M. 5864 (de Boor, 59.27); 
A.M. 5870 (de Boor, 66.4); in addition he is uuxpóg (foul) at A.M. 5863 (de Boor, 58.34), and 
Kakóðočoç (wrong-thinking, opposite of *orthodox") at A.M. 5866 (de Boor, 61.27), not to 
mention more complex adverse judgements. 

7 Anastasius is Sucoefhg at A.M. 6005, 6006, 6010; he is “the one who later ruled 
wickedly" twice at A.M. 5982 (de Boor, 134,135), both times before his rule began; and the 
*law-breaking" emperor at A.M. 6004 and 6005. 

78 For instance Theophanes also uses Hgyo of Valentinian I (4 times); Theodosius I (5 times) 
and Justin I, and uses pucpós (small, or younger) of Valentinian II and III and of Theodosius II. 
He also uses veóç (young) of Valentinian II and II, and tpltog (third) of Valentinian III. Cf. P. 
Schreiner, "Zur Bezeichnung ‘megas? und ‘Megas Basileus’ in der byzantinischen 
Kaiserliteratur”, Bufowrivá 3 (1971), 175-192; Prinzing 1986, 32. 
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has God kill Justinian before any evil could befall the empire as a result of Justinian's 
lapse. Theophanes' difficulty in hiding this telescoping of events is clear: 


In the same year, the emperor Justinian, after raising the doctrine of 
corruptibility and incorruptibility and issuing an edict to all places that was 
contrary to piety, with God acting in time, died on November 14th of the 
following 14th indiction, having reigned 38 years 7 months and 13 days.” 


Theophanes has not only reversed the order of events for this year, but telescoped 
Justinian's lapse into heresy with his death, and underlined the causal connection with 
the reference to God's action. “Pious” may not have been an appropriate epithet for 
Justinian, but his greatness was established while he was orthodox and his lapse into 
heresy hastened his death. Theophanes’ pattern of linking orthodoxy to military 
success is still maintained. 

Theophanes’ association of proper behaviour and success may help explain what is 
his most violent redating of Malalas, the transfer of the embassy to the Himyarites 
from early in Justinian’s reign (somewhere between 530 and 532) to 571/572 in the 
reign of Justin II.” We need to remember that Justin II was also eboePhg, so when 
Theophanes’ source, Theophylact Simocatta, puts the blame for breaking the treaty of 
561/562" squarely on the Romans and on Justin, this simply was not an acceptable 
interpretation to Theophanes. Simocatta is quite explicit. “The Romans broke the 
treaty through the levity of the emperor"; and “The Romans, eager for a pretext, 
embraced warfare and from minor ephemeral beginnings they devised for themselves 
great processions of troubles: for bellicosity procured for them no profit.” 
Theophanes simply ignores these unpatriotic remarks. But since the Romans had, 
according to a disbelieving Simocatta, charged the Persians with inciting the Himyarites 
to revolt (III.9.6), Malalas’ account of the embassy to the Himyarites must have 
seemed a simple and fortuitous way of substantiating what Simocatta had rejected, and 
so preserved for Theophanes his version of Roman righteousness against the 
wrongdoings of the Persians. We have already noted Theophanes' willingness to 
redistribute the seemingly excessive amount of material Malalas includes for the years 
527-532. An important criterion for Theophanes' redating of Malalas' material seems 
to have been the presence or absence of precise chronological information in Malalas’ 
account. Where, as here, there was no chronological indication other than the context 
and the general order of events, he was more willing to transfer Malalas' account. 
Malalas’ excess of material for 527-532, the lack of any chronological marker, the 
need for a substitute for Simocatta's attribution of blame for the war to the pious Justin 
and the Romans, and finally Simocatta's own introduction of the Himyarites into the 
narrative were apparently enough to convince Theophanes that Malalas had misdated 
the embassy. It is all perfectly consistent with Theophanes' normal method. 


3 


A.M. 6057 (de Boor, 240-241). 
De Boor, 244.14-245.13 (A.M. 6064). 

*! For the details of that treaty, see Menander, fr. 11, ed. R.C. Blockley (Liverpool 1985). 

* [IL9.4 and 9.9; trans. M. and M. Whitby, The History of Theophylact Simocatta (Oxford 
1986), 86. 
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Conclusion 

This last example of the freedom with which Theophanes handled Malalas enables us to 
return to the main point. Although Theophanes' Justinian is based largely on Malalas, 
contains in places more of the original Malalas than survives in the abbreviated 
Baroccianus manuscript of Malalas, and is followed by some later chroniclers, 
Theophanes' Justinian is still a late construct. Theophanes is the secondary source; 
Malalas is the primary one. It is Malalas who reveals to us most about sixth-century 
attitudes. Justinian's reign is portrayed as one in which Christianity pervades most 
aspects of life and in which the emperor, as God's representative on earth, is also 
almost omnipresent. It is a period of repression and fear in the service of orthodox 
Christianity and so it is a repression that is acceptable to, and possibly even approved 
by, the population as they move into the restrictive world of medieval Byzantium.? 
To understand this world more attention perhaps needs to be given to popular 
Christianity in works such as the hymns of Romanos and the homilies of Leontius.“ 
It now becomes easier to understand the transition to the seventh century, especially 
since our picture of the seventh century“ is being revealed as one in which there was 
still much being written, but this writing consisted almost entirely of theological tracts, 
especially of popular theology. Malalas portrays a period in which Justinian's 
conquests, though given proper recognition, are not seen as a dominant feature of the 
reign. That only happens later when Christian orthodoxy found itself under pressure 
from both the internal challenge of iconoclasm and the military failures accompanying 
the external threat of the Muslim Arabs. This prompted the need for a revised account 
of the past which demonstrated the military might of orthodoxy and the Cross (and also 
the disasters inevitably accompanying wrong belief). Hence a new Constantine and, 
more relevantly for our purposes, a new Justinian whom Theophanes supplied by 
exploiting Procopius and by judicious editing of Malalas. Hence the all-conquering 
Justinian the Great of the Byzantine tradition, which we too have accepted so readily 
because our own conventions in historical method, still influenced by a classical 
tradition, have until recently emphasised war, politics and high literary style, and so 
have given undue precedence to Procopius as the best primary source writing the best 
kind of history. 


8 Scott 1985, 99-109. 

* Averil Cameron 1985 has done exactly this, but it is still a book for which obviously the 
main emphasis is on Procopius. For the text of Leontius, see Datema-Allen 1987; for the trans. 
see Leontius Presbyter. 

5 Cf. Averil Cameron, "New themes and styles in Byzantine literature, 7th.-8th. centuries", 
in A. Cameron and L. Conrad (eds), The Byzantine and Islamic Near East I. Problems in the 
Literary Source Material: studies in late antiquity and early Islam (Princeton 1992), 81-105; 
eadem, “Byzantium and the past in the seventh century: the search for redefinition”, in J. 
Fontaine and J.N. Hillgarth (eds), Le septieme siécle: changements et continuités. The Seventh 
Century: change and continuity (London 1992), 250-276. 
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Malalas' View of the Classical Past 


The Chronicle of John Malalas provides us, in eighteen books, with a sixth- 
century version of the history of the world from Creation to the author's 
lifetime! This makes it the earliest surviving example of the Byzantine 
world chronicle, a genre whose arrival tends to be associated with the end of 
intelligent historical writing, the chroniclers providing a mere compilation 
of facts instead of the thoughtful interpretative narrative of classical history- 
writing. Malalas' idiosyncratic treatment of the past has earned him much 
criticism,” but it is, of course, his very oddities that show us how Malalas 
can use the past. The purpose of this paper is to suggest that, whatever its 
deficiencies, the chronicle is far from being a mindless collection of facts. 
This is not an attempt to rehabilitate the reputation of the chronicle (that 
too needs doing but it involves looking at quite different aspects from those 
being considered here), but rather to suggest that chroniclers too could be 
interpreters and users, even manipulators, of the past, and if used 
sympathetically can reveal, even in their more delightfully absurd stories, 
valuable insights into the culture of their own times. On this there have of 
course already been notable contributions, and this paper recognizes a debt in 
particular to Cyril Mango, Stephen Reinert, Elsa Hoerling and especially 
Elizabeth Jeffreys.3 I shall attempt to review some aspects of Malalas' 
handling of myth and of the classical past, for which I shall draw largely on 
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the work of Elizabeth Jeffreys and Cyril Mango, and then consider briefly 
the overall arangement of his material. 

AS a preliminary it is worth noting that Malalas had no monopoly in 
the sixth century on distorted views of the past. His near contemporary, 
John the Lydian, shares his antiquarian interests but does appear somewhat 
more knowledgeable than Malalas about the Roman Republic. Nonetheless 
the Lydian's version of Roman history, as T.F. Carney has shown, does 
contain some egregious errors.^ In addition we have some Novels (new 
laws) of the emperor Justinian which deal with provincial reorganisation and 
which include potted histories of the provinces concerned. In these, as 
Michael Maas has shown, Justinian distorted, manipulated and even 
invented suitable history so that he could claim that the solutions to the 
problems faced in antiquity were still applicable to contemporary ills, and in 
consequence that his novel solutions to these contemporary problems could 
be provided with precedents and so not be seen as innovations, which were 
always considered dangerous, but rather as the proper restoration of the 
sound practices of the respectable past. It would be out of place to say more 
here about Maas' excellent study beyond noting the attention he draws to the 
fundamental importance in Roman thought (and it is especially true of late 
Roman thought) of maintaining continuity with the past.6 That appears to 
be as true for John the Lydian as it was for Justinian. How real or illusory 
that continuity was, particularly with the Greek past, continues as an 
issue.’ It is here that the evidence of Malalas is of value, even if in a 
somewhat quirky manner. 

Various scholars have discussed how Malalas and other Byzantine 
world chroniclers have dehellenised the past in their versions both of 
rationalised myth and of real events.® 1 need give only the barest summary 
of their observations. Malalas treats the Olympian gods in a rationalised, 
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perhaps euhemerised, way as historical figures in the distant past, where, 
however, they have nothing to do with Greece. Rather they are the early 
kings or emperors of the major powers that have controlled the world since 
history began. Kronos was originally king of Assyria and Persia but later 
migrated to Italy which lacked an emperor. In Assyria he was succeeded by 
his son Zeus, also called Picus, who likewise later moved to Italy and was 
able to establish an empire there since his father was now too weak and 
feeble to stop him, leaving Zeus' son Belos to rule Assyria. Eventually Italy 
was inherited by another of Zeus' sons, Hermes, also called Faunus, and 
Assyria by another of Kronos' sons, Ninos, who built Nineveh, and later by 
Ares. On discovering a plot against him by his brother, Hermes-Faunus 
moved to Egypt where he later became emperor and ruled arrogantly for 39 
years and was succeeded in turn by Hephaestus and his son Helios. In 
Assyria Ares' successors were Lames and then Sardanapolus, who was 
ousted by Perseus who renamed the empire Persia after himself.? 

These rationalised but dehellenized accounts of what to us are Greek 
myths are often treated in some detail. On the other hand the events of real 
Greek history of the classical period are omitted almost entirely, with 
Malalas confining his account to several rather widely dispersed lists of 
names. For instance, at the time of Philip of Macedon, “the philosophers 
and poets Sophocles, Heraclitus, Euripides, Herodotus, Socrates and the 


great Pythagoras were teachers of Hellenic wisdom”,L0 and a few pages later 


at the time that Eliakim, the son of Joshua, was high-priest in 
Jerusalem.... There also lived then Isocrates, Pericles and 
Thucydides, who wrote the history of the war between the 
Peloponnesians and the Athenians, At the time of Thucydides 
but after the philosophers mentioned above lived Phidias the 
sculptor, and Stesichorus and Bacchylides who were poets and 
invented dancing. Some time later those mentioned above were 
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educators of the Hellenes. After this appeared Demosthenes and 
Aristophanes the comic poet! 1 


Mango suggests from this that "the average Byzantine, then, did not feel 
any kinship with the ancient Greeks. He was more conscious of the history 
of Rome, especially from Augustus onwards, since that was the history of 
his own Empire.”12 That is undoubtedly true, but it does not entirely 
explain the peculiar form of Malalas' lists of great names, which are almost 
always attached to kings, nor yet does an explanation in terms of a lack of 
interest in things Hellenic explain Malalas' almost equal ignorance of or 
lack of interest in the Roman Republic. So both Elizabeth Jeffreys and 1 
have suggested separately13 that Malalas can only find space in his world 
history for events that take place under the kind of government ordained by 
God for the Roman empire, namely autocracy, and hence his total omission 
of the Athenian democracy (and therefore the great age of classical Greece) 
and his almost entire neglect of the Roman Republic. This point is 
reinforced by Malalas' treatment of the mortals of Greek myth who, unlike 
the transplanted Olympian gods, are located firmly in Greece, but (like the 
gods) are monarchs, so that the various Greek states can also be seen as 
having histories which, if not as significant as the Olympians' non-Greek 
empires (Rome, Egypt, Assyria-Persia) are nonetheless exclusively 
monarchical too. 

Whatever Malalas' degree of interest in the ancient world, his 
conception of the distant past is determinedly in terms of his own era. That 
is, there is an absence of any real cultural continuity with ancient Greece. 
His account of two myths about mortals will illustrate this. First his 
account of Oedipus Tyrannus, or, to translate the Byzantine technical term, 
Oedipus the usurper ( Malalas, 49-53). In Malalas, Sphinx is the female 
leader of a robber band, so familiar in late antiquity, with a stronghold on 
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one of two mountain peaks with only a narrow path between them. From 
their mountain stronghold her forces successfully repel the imperial forces 
sent against them, while Sphinx herself is all the more terrifying because 
she is large-breasted. For Oedipus Malalas begins with the traditional oracles 
of his destiny that he would kill his father and sleep with.his mother, but 
the story of his name as "swollen-foot" is used by Malalas instead to 
explain the origin of the current military punishment of the kouspos, for 
which the meaning (but not the derivation) is confirmed by John the Lydian 
as a wooden board tied to the feet (De Magistratibus, 1.46.4). Oedipus, 
however, survives to save Thebes not actually by solving the riddle of the 
Sphinx, but by infiltrating Sphinx's robber band and killing her when she is 
alone. He returns to Thebes in triumph with her corpse and expects to be 
rewarded, but when the population begin chanting for him to be emperor, 
Laius sends out the army and is of course killed in the ensuing civil war. 


Thereupon Jocasta 


not wishing to be driven out of the empire immediately 
summoned Oedipus and made him emperor, having discovered 
that he didn't have a wife. She married Oedipus for the good of 
the city and the senate. 


Here certainly the elements of the classical myth have survived but they 
have been transformed so thoroughly that it is difficult to speak of a 
classical survival. Rather, one can see the signs of Zeno's struggles with 
Illus and Basiliscus and his mother-in-law Verina, who for so long repelled 
his forces from their mountain strongholds in Isauria, 14 anda parallel, too, 
in Zeno's widow Ariadne who legitimised Anastasius as emperor by 
marrying him, so preserving her own position as empress (Malalas, p.392), 


as Pulcheria had done with Marcian some forty years earlier (Malalas, 
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p.367). It is difficult not to believe that Malalas has interpreted the myth in 
terms of events in his own lifetime. 

Similarly there is Malalas' story of the Minotaur (Malalas, pp. 86- 
88), or rather Prince Minotaur, being the illegitimate child of Minos' wife, 
the empress Pasiphae and her private secretary (notarios) Tauros, the child 
taking his name from his mother's husband Minos and his father Tauros. 
Minos punished his wife by shutting her up for life in her chamber, the best 
pre-Christian substitute for a convent, where Pasiphae, "distressed at losing 
her imperial rank, became ill and died". Malalas' conception of the story is 
thus in terms of Byzantine palace intrigue. Likewise, in the sequel after 
Minos' death, when Minotaur succeeded to the throne, "the senators of Crete 
considered it an insult to be ruled by Minotaur since he was born out of 
wedlock and they plotted against him" inviting Theseus, son of the emperor 
of Thessaly, to help, whereupon Minotaur fled to the district of Labyrinth 
and hid in a cave. Where Malalas got this rationalised version of the myth 
from we do not know, but the point I want to make is that the myth has not 
merely been euhemerised or rationalised but that the way it has been received 
and represented by Malalas suggests that he has no real concept of the past 
other than as an extension of his experience of the present. This is true not 
only for his treatment of myth but also of biblical stories. To pick but one 
example, after David kills Goliath, Malalas has David cut off Goliath's head, 
using Goliath's sword and has him bring it to Jerusalem, all exactly as in 
the Old Testament version.!5 But Malalas makes David carry Goliath's head 
"raised on a pole", which is not in I Samuel but which is a thoroughly 
Byzantine practice as Michael McCormick has recently pointed out.16 
Malalas then combines this with an aetiological explanation of Palmyra, the 
site being so named to signify Goliath's death or moira no doubt by then 
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pronounced myra. And all this arises in Malalas out of his extremely brief 
account of Justinian's new defence arrangements for Phoenice Libanensis. 

One of the more curious features of Malalas' picture of the ancient 
world occurs first at the very end of the opening book, after Hephaestus has 
succeded Hermes as emperor of Egypt. 


Hephaestus issued a law that Egyptian women were to become 
monogamous and to live chastely, while those who were 
caught in adultery were to be punished. The Egyptians were 
grateful to him since this was the first law on chastity which 
they received.... They deified him, since he had legislated for 
chastity. (Malalas, A Translation, p. 10) 


The introduction of chastity as an element of civilised behaviour is 
immediately stressed at the very opening of Book 2, when Hephaestus' 
successor in Egypt, Helius, hears of adultery being committed by a woman 
of high status. 


When Helius heard this he wanted to catch her, because of his 
father Hephaestus' law, so that it should not be broken. He 
took soldiers from his army, having discovered that her 
adultery took place at night. He burst in on her when her 
husband was not there and found her sleeping with another 
man, her lover. Immediately he took her away and paraded her 
throughout the land of Egypt after torturing her. Chastity 
became widespread in the land of Egypt. He put that adulterer 
to death and was thanked. (Malalas, p. 24). 


All this eventually turns out tobe a rationalised version of Aphrodite's affair 
with Ares, but the punishment, by parading the offender (usually after 
torture), is again very much a feature of Malalas' own time and particularly 
for moral offences and offences against society. Book 18 on Justinian's (and 
Malalas') time shows Justinian's enthusiasm for this punishment with 
examples dealing with homosexual bishops, gamblers, unruly hippodrome 
fans, pagans (Hellenes) and a rapist.!7 The same list, together with attempts 
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at reforming prostitutes (Malalas, pp. 440-441), also indicates that sexual 
morality was a prominent issue in Justinian's reign, which Justinian's own 
legislation confirms, most notably the recurrent legislation on marriage, 
divorce and the family.18 (This in turn can be seen as one aspect of 
Justinian's feverish activity in the opening years of his reign and especially 
immediately after the Nika riots which were "interpreted as confirmation of 
(his) historical mission”).19 Malalas' use of chastity in the long distant past 
as the yardstick for separating the civilised from the barbarous thus provides 
a Curious parallel to Justinian's invention of dubious historical parallels to 
support his provincial reforms, just as Malalas' representation of 
contemporary events also appears to be derived from imperial propaganda.20 

Malalas does not make it clear why he uses chastity as a yardstick of 
civilisation,21 but that he is so using it is clear enough from his use of it 
again in his account of Ancient Greece with Cecrops' arrival in Athens from 
Egypt. 


He was the first emperor of the Athenians after the flood in 
Attica , for after the flood in Attica empire came to the 
Athenians. As soon as Cecrops began to reign over the 
Athenians, he ordered a law to be issued that the women who 
were subject to his empire, while virgins, were to marry one 
man. (Malalas, pp. 70-71), 


Cecrops introduced this law since he had found that 


all the women of Attica ... had intercourse like wild animals, 
sleeping with each man who pleased them, so long as the 
woman was willing. (Malalas, p. 71). 


Thus empire (having an emperor) and chastity come hand in hand as the 
elements of civilisation immediately after the flood. 
Cecrops, who was originally from Egypt, promulgated this 


law, saying that the land of Attica was being destroyed because 
of this practice. Then all women learnt chastity, and the 
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unmarried virgins attached themselves to men, while a woman 
who had fornicated married one man whom she chose. The 
Athenians admired the emperor's law. (Malalas, pp. 71-72). 


The openings of Books 2 and 4 thus mark, by chastity, the development of 
civilisation in two of the world's former empires, Egypt and Greece. The 
intervening Book 3 also opens with another advance in civilisation by 


another empire, that of Israel. The Book begins 

When Abraham acquired a knowledge of God, he realised that 
the statues which his father Tharras made were of men who had 
died and that they should not be honoured as gods in heaven 
since they had become earth and dust. So he denounced his 
father, Tharras, saying, "Why do you lead men astray for 
profit? Surely there is no God other than the one in the 
heavens who created all this visible world?" So he took all the 
statues and broke them. Then Abraham left his father and went 
to Mesopotamia. (Malalas, p. 57). 


Book 5 reverts, however, to sexual morality but this time on the debit side 
with the Trojan war, Paris' seduction of Helen and the problems that follow. 
There are in fact a great many seduction stories in Malalas, especially in 
Book 2.22 In that book we have Picus Zeus' seduction of Io, his ravishing 
of Danae, Polymedon's seduction of Semele and Antiope's seduction by 
Theoboos, not to mention some slander spread by Pentheus that Dionysius 
had been born out of wedlock. In Book 1 Zeus monopolises seductions in 
Italy and the West. 


He had many sons and daughters by beautiful women, for he 
used to beguile them. For he had mystic knowledge and used 
to put on displays and astonish the women, who regarded him 
as a god and were seduced by him since he showed them 
displays by mechanical means. (Malalas, A Translation, p. 8) 


Italy is however saved from all this by the arrival of Heracles who is 


responsible for 
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the three virtues of freedom from anger, freedom from avarice 
and freedom from sensuality and being of resolute and chaste 
thought ... practised philosophy until his death. (Malalas, A 
Translation, p. 9). 


Book 3, with the emphasis on Israel, is without a seduction while in Book 
4 we have that of Leda by Cycnus (not a swan but a young senator 
descended from Picus Zeus) and Pasiphae by Taurus. At first sight these are 
just incidental stories, but with Malalas' association of chastity with 
civilisation and empire, and with the apparent importance of sexual morality 
in the sixth century consciousness, these stories do perhaps show Malalas' 
doubts about life in pre-Christian empires. For there is at least a hint in 
most of them that the seductions led to problems for the state one way or 
another. 

So far this discussion has inverted the theme of this volume by 
examining not so much the use of the past as the use of the present, that is 
to say how Malalas misinterpreted the past because of his inability to 
recognise that it could be different from the present. Hence the importance I 
attach to Maas' emphasis on the fundamental importance in late Roman 
thought of maintaining continuity with the past. Malalas, I suggest, did not 
try to distort the past to find this continuity as Justinian did in the Novels. 
But the connexion between past and present did affect his selection of 
material and the way he handled that material. 

Mythological stories, in their rationalised version as genuine history, 
can have their importance enhanced by the addition of details which make 
them recognizable in the world of real events and indeed worthy of 
inclusion. Hence the decidedly Byzantine version of Ares' affair with 
Aphrodite, the Oedipus and Minotaur stories and the Byzantine addition to 
the account of David and Goliath, where the story is only included as part of 
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the present, that is, in the context of Justinian's measures for Phoenice 
Libanensis. But of classical history I have already pointed out that Malalas 
either omits or has little to say about periods or nations not ruled by kings. 
In the case of the Roman Republic we can be reasonably confiderit that this 
was deliberate and not due to ignorance, or at least not entirely so. Here two 
points need noting. First, what Malalas does know about the Republic he 
largely shares with John the Lydian, at least in general terms. (On precise 
points, such as the duration of various periods, the two usually disagree but 
they are at least discussing the same topics).23 It seems reasonable to 
assume a commmon stock of knowledge. But what the Lydian reveals is 
decidedly more extensive and to this we must add the knowledge of the 
Republic shown by Justinian which, even if misrepresented, clearly existed. 
We can note, too, that Eusebius' chronicle of two centuries before Malalas 
and George Syncellus' chronicle of a little over two centuries after Malalas 
both have more information about the Republic (and also about classical 
Greece) than does Malalas, so it is likely enough that the sixth century and 
Malalas did still know about the Republic. It should follow that Malalas' 
neglect of it is deliberate rather than from ignorance.This is reinforced by the 
second point. Elizabeth Jeffreys has shown that most later chroniclers, and 
particularly much later chroniclers, report even less about the Republic than 
does Malalas.24 The reason surely is that they, too, accepted Malalas' 
judgement that in the selection of events for a world history what happened 
under the Republic was expendable and so reduced even Malalas' few 
references. Continuity with the past could be limited to, and indeed 
emphasised by, the continuity of kings and empire. In Malalas' arrangement 
this is achieved by arranging his material in books in a structure based on 
kingdoms. The great empires of the world are gradually submerged in the 


Roman empire. More importantly Rome's dominance is made to coincide 
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with the birth of Christ, or rather that coincidence is given some emphasis. 
Furthermore, Malalas scatters through his narrative a number of pre- 
Christian figures who were either monotheist or who more or less predict 
the coming of Christ. For instance Sophocles, we are told, stated that “there 
is one God who created heaven and the broad earth” (Malalas, p.40). There 
are similar predictions made by Osiris, Hermes Trismegistus, Orpheus, 
Democritus and Plato.25 Most notably there are the predictions of the 
Pythian oracle, though not from Delphi. The Pythian oracle (at Memphis) 
predicts the descent from heaven of “God, self-fathering, fatherless, a father 
son of himself, thrice-blessed" (Malalas, p. 66). And elsewhere the Pythia 
(at Therma or modern Yalova in Turkey) predicts to the Argonauts 

I proclaim only a triune high-ruling God, whose imperishable 

word will be conceived in an innocent girl. He ... will make 

the whole world captive, and bring it as a gift to his father. 


This will be her house and her name will be Mary. (Malalas, 
pp. 77-78). 


Finally the aged Augustus visits the oracle (seemingly in Rome) to inquire 
about his successor. 


He offered a hecatomb in sacrifice and asked, "Who will reign 
over the Roman state after me?" No answer was given him by 
the Pythia.Then he made another sacrifice, and asked the 
Pythia why no answer had been given him but the oracle had 
remained silent. The Pythia made him the following reply, “A 
Hebrew child ruling as god over the blessed ones bids me 
abandon this abode and return to Hades. So now depart from 
our leaders." (Malalas, pp. 231-232). 


This leads to the question of the purpose of the whole work. First, we 
should note the layout of the whole work with the first nine books being 


pre-Christian and the second nine dealing with the Christian period. This 
division is emphasised by having the Annunciation take place in the very 
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last sentence of Book 9 and the birth of Christ occurring in the opening 
sentence of Book 10. This division at the exact half-way point appears so 
deliberately contrived that it is natural to ponder whether our supposedly 
artless chronicler has not introduced a careful structure throughout. The very 
fact that our manuscript is divided into books is in itself worth noting, since 
Such a division is not normal in Byzantine chroniclers, though there 
certainly are examples. This does suggest that Malalas had given some care 
to organising his material, as too does the even more unusual use of titles, 
for which I know of no parallel in Byzantine chronicles, for all the books 
except perhaps Book 2,26 even if Malalas did not always confine himself 
strictly to the subject matter of his book titles. 

If we concentrate on the book titles rather than the subject matter, 
then there does seem to be a reasonably clear plan. The pre-Christian books 
are divided into three groups of three, each dealing with two great empires. 
Thus Books 1 and 3 cover the Hebrew empire, being titled “The time of 
Adam" and "The time of Abraham's knowledge of God", and flank an 
acephalous Book 2 which at least begins with the kingdom of Egypt and the 
invention of civilised behaviour that Malalas associates with Hephaestus' 
introduction of chastity. Books 4 to 6, at least in their titles, deal with 
Greece and Assyria-Persia. Book 4 is “The time of the Empire in the land of 
the Argives", Book 5 "The time of the Trojans" and Book 6 "The time of 
the Assyrians and of Ascanius, son of Aeneas", so ending at a focal point of 
the origins of Rome. The last triad of the first half, like the first triad, has 
two books (this time on Rome) flanking a third (on Macedonia), and, as 
mentioned, culminate in the Annunciation. The titles are: Book 7, 
"Concerning the building of Rome"; Book 8, "The time of the 
Macedonians"; and Book 9, "The time of the consuls of Rome". For the 
Christian era the division seems to be three books to cover the empire under 
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non-Christian emperors (Books 10 to 12), so that Constantine's conversion 
at the begining of the next triad gets a position of some importance. 
Although Book 13 covers a period of over a century from Constantine to the 
death of Honorius, it is still entitled just by the dominant event in the 
Structure, "The time of the emperor Constantine". Books 13 to 15 end in a 
crucial date at the death of Zeno in 491. Here unfortunately our text of 
Malalas has suffered, but it is beyond doubt that Malalas had collected there 
a large number of calculations of dates since Adam, the relation of which to 
the vital question of the Antichrist or Second Coming are discussed by 
Elizabeth Jeffreys in the preceding chapter of this volume. The last three 
books, which cover the period of Malalas' own lifetime, are distinct in that 
they are the only books devoted each to a single emperor (Anastasius, 
Justin, Justinian), though Book 18 originally was much shorter, which may 
have allowed Malalas to put greater emphasis on a final demonstration of 
current errors in calculations for the arrival of either the Antichrist or the 
Second Coming (Malalas, p. 428). 

There is thus at least a case for suggesting that the work has been 
structured, if not with care, at least with some kind of a plan. Malalas 
admittedly wanders far from his proffered titles for each book since he needs 
to admit material that is appropriate chronologically but not thematically. It 
is the fact that there are book titles at all and that there seems to be a plan 
behind the titles that shows that there has been some attempt at 
organisation, while the break at the half-way point (in terms of book 
numbers) between the Annunciation and the Incarnation can hardly have 
been accidental. The theme of pagan empires being absorbed into the Roman 
empire at the time of the Incarnation at the half-way point of history gives 
some extra point both to Malalas' peculiar notices about pagan predictions 
of Christ's coming (culminating with the Pythia abandoning her home, 
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defeated and unnecessary, at the birth of Christ), and to his emphasis on 
chastity as a prerequisite of civilisation. The second nine books show the 
working out of God's plan for mankind with special emphasis falling on the 
birth of Christ and the conversion of Constantine and the problem of the 
calculations for the Second Coming and the end of the World. The chronicler 
does appear to have selected and arranged his material to make as much use 
of the past as possible.27 
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Notes 


The most recent Greek text is that by L. Dindorf (Bonn, 1837), closely 
based on Chilmead's edition of 1691 and reprinted virtually unchanged 
in PG 87. Except for Book 1, which was not available to Dindorf, I 
give references by the page numbers of the Bonn edition, which are also 
included in bold in Malalas, A Translation (E. and M. Jeffreys, R. Scott 
and others, Melbourne, 1986). For Book 1, I have given references by 
the page numbers in Malalas, A Translation. 
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M. McCormick, Eternal Victory (Cambridge, 1986), p. 63. 

Malalas, p. 436 (homosexual bishops), p. 451 (parading gamblers on 
camels), p. 473 (hippodrome fans), p. 491 (pagans), De Insidiis, 50 
(Malalas, A Translation, p. 305) (rapist). 

Justinian's legislation on these issues deserves further study. A. 
Honoré, Tribonian (London, 1978), p. 19, observes that "a programme 
of law reform, especially in the sphere of marriage and the family, was 
hurried through the 530s". He includes a handy checklist of the topics 
covered by Justinian's family legislation. Justinian's interest in the 
family is also noted and summarised briefly by E. Stein, Histoire du 
Bas Empire, vol. 2 (Paris, 1949), pp. 413-414, while Justinian's 
concern over divorce is discussed by J.B. Bury, History of the later 
Roman Empire, vol. 2 (London, 1923), pp. 406-409, who also shows 
that the concern is not confined to the 530s. Note especially Novel 117 
(AD 542) and Novel 134 (AD 556). 
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R.D. Scott, “Malalas and Justinian's Codification", in E. and M. 
Jeffreys and A. Moffatt (eds.), Byzantine Papers (Canberra, 1981), pp. 
17-24; idem, "Malalas, The Secret History, and Justinian's 
Propaganda", DOP, 39 (1985), 99-109. 

H.-G. Beck, Byzantinisches Erotikon (Munich, 1986), pp. 79-106, in a 
lengthy discussion of sixth-century Byzantine attitudes to prostitution, 
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dilemma by members of the court (he argues convincingly that the 
evidence of the poets of Agathias' Cycle reflects reality, not literary 
licence), and contrasts this with imperial legislation. Cf. Averil 
Cameron, "Redrawing the Map: Early Christian Territory after 
Foucault", JRS, 76 (1986), 266-271. Malalas would seem either to be 
reflecting the imperial view or else is showing that the emperor rather 
than the court had the better understanding of contemporary feeling. 

At times Malalas almost seems to assume that any young man meeting 
a girl alone seduces her (although he also has examples of the reverse; 
for instance Circe's seduction of Odysseus' men and others and 
Cleopatra's seduction of Antony), but such practices are confined to the 
distant past. I suspect that Malalas was making a distinction, 
consciously or unconsciously, between past and present behaviour but 
the change will have also been at least partly due to source material and 
subject matter. For modern parallels in attitude, see J.K. Campbell, 
Honour, Family and Patronage. A Study of Institutions and Moral 
Values in a Greek Mountain Community (Oxford, 1964), pp. 112-113, 
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Alexandria. Based on Porphyry's De philosophia ex oraculis haurienda, 
it only survives (apart from one fragment) in an abbreviated form 
known as the Teubingen Theosophy, but it clearly circulated widely, 
being used in later Greek collections and also Coptic and Syriac works. 
For the text (together with later Greek collections), see H. Erbse, 
Fragmente griechischer Theosophien, (Hamburg), 1941. Cf. R. van den 
Broek, *Four Coptic fragments of a Greek Theosophy", VC, 32 (1978), 
118-142; S.P. Brock, “A Syriac collection of prophecies of the pagan 
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The image of Constantine in 
Malalas and Theophanes 


My subject is the treatment of Constantine in two chronicles, those of 
Malalas in the sixth century and Theophanes in the early ninth.! This 
requires some justification since Alexander Kazhdan has recently reviewed 
insome detail the treatment and development of legends about Constantine 
in Byzantine chronicles and hagiography from the fourth to the ninth 
century and beyond? In that study Kazhdan singled out for particular 
attention both Malalas and Theophanes, as well as examining the accounts 
in Theophanes' main sources and by his near-contemporaries. Kazhdan sys- 
tematically works through the various elements in the Constantine legend, 
shows how they developed and attempts to account for these developments. 
To separate my treatment from Kazhdan's I shall concentrate on the way 
my two chroniclers used Constantine as a focal point in their chronicles, 
. whereas Kazhdan put his emphasis on the development of the different 
elements in the legend. I shall suggest that Malalas and Theophanes, 
though both idealizing Constantine and making him a focal point in their 
work, saw his significance in quite different ways. That is, there is a change 
in the way Constantine is perceived in chronicles across three centuries, 
which in turn reflects changes in the historical circumstances. 

Kazhdan lists various elements in the developed Constantine legend, 
which are common to a number of ninth-century accounts. These include 
a fictional ancestry for Constantine, concern whether his mother was a 


! For Malalas references are given by book and paragraph as in E. Jeffreys, M. Jeffreys, R. 
Scott et al., The Chronicle of John Malalas, A Translation (Melbourne, 1986) from which transla- 
tions are also taken, and by page from Dindorf's edition (B). For Theophanes references are 
by anno mundi (preceded, where it seemed helpful, by our AD dating) and translations are 
from the version being prepared by C. Mango and myself based on C. de Boor's edition. 

? Kazh. That I disagree with Kazhdan in various details does not diminish my respect for 
or reduce my debt to this study. 
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prostitute, Constantine's support for Christians as a youth, his orthodox 
baptism by Silvester in Rome, his veneration of the Cross, and various embell- 
ishments to Helena's vision and discovery of the True Cross. These elements 
make up for Kazhdan what he calls 'the dominant tradition of historiog- 
raphy’ regarding Constantine? and he traces them through Eusebius’ Life 
of Constantine and the ecclesiastical historians of the fifth century (Socrates, 
Sozomen and Theodoret) to Theodore Lector early in the sixth century,4 
who combined the fifth-century trio into a single narrative, which 


` Theophanes in the ninth century was later to use as his principal source. 


Malalas, on the other hand, according to Kazhdan, breaks away from this 
dominant tradition, treating the main elements in an original manner. Thus, 
for Kazhdan, Theophanes is simply one of a number of ninth-century 
writers to produce a version of Constantine based on a standard, if legendary, 
collection of episodes (though Kazhdan concentrates on the ninth-century 
innovations), while Malalas in the sixth century was an innovator. 

Here itis worth making a couple of criticisms of Kazhdan's methodology, 
which, though insignificant for his argument, do affect the treatment of the 
chroniclers. First he does sometimes assume that we have a complete text 
of Theodore Lector, and so refers to authors going beyond Theodore Lector 
by going back to his fifth-century sources. We should, however, bear in 
mind that what we have of Theodore Lector is fragmentary and, in places, 
a precis. Rather than going beyond Theodore Lector, it is more likely that 
these writers had access to a more detailed text of Theodore Lector than 
we have, so that these passages should probably simply be added to the 
fragments in Hansen's complicated edition rather than being regarded as 
evidence of the authors' wider reading. Second there is no evidence that 
Theodore Lector represented the dominant tradition. Rather it is a case of 
the rival tradition, that of the world chronicle, not being available to us earlier 
than Malalas in the sixth century.” 


3 Kazh., 198. 

4 Not “during the second half of the sixth century” as Kazh., 197, claims, since Theodore 
was active under Anastasius and ended his history with the accession of Justin I. See G.C. 
Hansen (ed.), Theodorus Anagnostes: Kirchengeschichte GCS (Berlin, 1971), ix-xi. 

5 Kazh., 198. 

6 E.g. None of the chroniclers inserted legendary data into this episode. When they go beyond 
Theodore they draw upon older church historians' (244); "Theophanes remains within the 
framework of Theodore's data, although he goes back to earlier church historians, enlarging 
the factual basis of his narrative' (219); cf. 225-6, 228. 

7 For the Byzantine chronicle before Mal., see B. Croke, “The Origins of the Christian World 
Chronicle”, in B. Croke and A. Emmett (eds), History and Historians in Late Antiquity (Sydney, 
1983), 116-31; idem, “The Early Development of Byzantine Chronicles”, in E. Jeffreys with B. 
Croke and R. Scott (eds), Studies in John Malalas (Sydney, 1990), 27-38; H. Gelzer, Sextus Julius 
Africanus und die byzantinische Chronographie, 2 vols (Leipzig, 1885). 
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There is general agreement, for what that is worth, that Malalas' sources 
for Constantine were the chroniclers Domninos, Nestorianos and Timotheos.8 
Nothing at all is now known about the first two of these and virtually nothing 
about the third, so we are little the wiser. This accident of survival does 
not, however, mean that their interpretation was not as well known in the 
sixth century as that provided by the ecclesiastical historians. For Malalas, 
they, rather than the ecclesiastical historians, were apparently the obvious 
Sources to turn to. It is also worth pointing out that originality was not a 
quality which chroniclers aimed at, and indeed Malalas implies that the 
test of his reliability lies in the accuracy of his copying of his sources.? The 
point is that it is difficult to justify Kazhdan's claim that Malalas provided 
an original interpretation simply because he differed from the ecclesiasti- 
cal historians. I suspect none the less that Kazhdan is actually correct that 
Malalas was an innovator here, but this clearly needs something more 
than his simple assertion. 

The crucial variant is the matter of Constantine's baptism. Theodore 
Lector, following Socrates, correctly has Constantine baptized on his 
deathbed in Nicomedia by the Arian bishop Eusebius.10 Theodore Lector 
had little choice but to give this version since he would also have found it 
in his two other sources, Sozomen and Theodoret.!! But Malalas without 
fuss or argument has a different version. He deals with the critical question 
of Constantine's baptism briefly and wrongly at the outset and without any 
suggestion of controversy. 'After fasting and having taken instruction, 
[Constantine] was baptized by Silvester, bishop of Rome, he himself and 
his mother Helena and all his relatives and his friends and a whole host of 
other Romans. And so the emperor Constantine became a Christian’.! 

This is the earliest report that survives for this fallacious claim that 
Constantine's baptism was orthodox and not Arian, that it occurred early 
rather than on his deathbed, and that it took place in Rome rather than 
Nicomedia. Where Malalas got this ‘information’ we simply do not know. 
There have been suggestions that the story was available in an Armenian 
version by the late fifth century, but that does not help much.13 A Syriac 
version has also been supposed which would tie in with various signs of 


8 P.H. Bourier, Über die Quellen der ersten vierzehn Bücher des Johannes Malalas (Augsburg, 
1899), 58-61; E. Jeffreys, Malalas' Sources”, Studies in Malalas, 167-216, esp. 178-9, 187, 194-5. 

? Mal, preface: Malalas, A Translation, 1 (not included in B). 

10 Thdr. Lect., 51 (Hansen, 27); Socr., 1.39. 

11 Soz., 1.34; Thdt., 1.32. 

12 Mal., XIIL.2, (B.317.12-16). 

13 F.C. Conybeare, ‘The Relation of the Paschal Chronicle to Malalas', BZ 11 (1902), 400; M. 
Van Esbroeck, Legends about Constantine in Armenian’, in T.J. Samuelian (ed.), Classical 
Armenian Culture (Philadelphia, 1982), 93. 
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Syriac influences on Malalas.14 Was this Malalas' innovation to the chronicle 
tradition? It is a matter of some significance since this fallacious account 
became the received view in Byzantium. The reason why I suspect that this 
was Malalas' innovation rather than something he simply copied from one 
of his shadowy Greek sources is that the Chronicon Paschale of the early 
seventh century correctly reverts to the late baptism by an Arian bishop 
in Nicomedia.? Since elsewhere the Chronicon Paschale generally follows 
the same tradition as Malalas does for Constantine, as both Kazhdan and 
Michael and Mary Whitby have pointed out,16 it seems reasonable to 
assume that this is the version preserved in the early chronicle tradition. 

Even though Malalas, whatever his source, may well thus be responsible 
for introducing Constantine's orthodox baptism into the chronicle tradition 
and so ensuring its acceptance in Byzantine thought, Malalas himself does 
not appear to have been at all concerned whether Constantine was orthodox 
or not. His concern was simply to show that Constantine was a Christian, 
the first Christian emperor. This is consistent with Malalas' general approach. 
Although the victory of Christianity was central to his chronicle, questions 
of orthodoxy and heresy appear not to have concerned him much at all.!” 
For Constantine Malalas' lack of interest in theology is best shown in his 
treatment of the First Ecumenical Council at Nicaea in 325. This is the 
nearest that Malalas gets to reporting the existence of any kind of heresy 
or religious disunity during Constantine's reign, and he devotes just over 
three lines to it. "During his reign the council of 318 bishops took place against 
Arius concerning the Christian faith. The most pious bishop Eusebios 
Pamphilou the chronicler was present at this council’.18 That is all. For 
Malalas there are no problems with Constantine himself. 

Kazhdan, when dealing with the seventh-century Chronicon Paschale, 
points out that the central theme of its treatment of Constantine is the 
emperor's building activity, and that for this there are abundant parallels 
with Malalas.19 These parallels ought in my view to have been given greater 
attention by Kazhdan in his treatment of Malalas. By concentrating on the 
development of the legends of Constantine, he fails to notice how small a 
part these actually play in Malalas' picture of Constantine. As with the 


M Jacob of Sarug knew about the legend of Constantine c. 500. Kazhdan, 209-10 surveys 
concisely the main literature. For the possibility of the Roman baptism being illustrated in 
an early sixth-century Constantinopolitan mosaic, see Christine Milner, below pp. 74, 78ff. 
For Syriac influences on Malalas, see E. Jeffreys, Malalas' World View’, Studies in Malalas, 
66. 
15 Chron. Pasch., 532.11-12. 

16 Kazh., 198; Whitby, Chron. Pasch., xv-xviii, provides a more complex analysis of the sources. 
17 B, Croke, ‘Malalas, the Man and his Work’, Studies in Malalas, 14. 

18 Mal., XIII.12 (B. 323.9-13). 

19 Kazh., 198; Whitby, Chron. Pasch.,16-18. 
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Chronicon Paschale later, Constantine's importance for Malalas was in being 
the first Christian emperor, a bringer of victory and peace and especially 
as the founder of Constantinople. These are the topics to which Malalas 
devotes almost all of his eight pages on Constantine. For this he does not 
need to concentrate on Constantine the individual. Malalas really tells us 
very little of Constantine, legendary or otherwise, despite devoting eight 
pages to him. He moves straight from Constantine's orthodox baptism to 
a single sentence on his victories over the Persians and the establishment 
of peace at the request of the Persians. Having thus established Constantine 
as a Christian, victorious in war and the bringer of peace both internally 
and externally (all this together with the vision of the Cross takes up under 
a page), Malalas then concentrates on Constantine's building and admin- 
istrative arrangements for Constantinople and Antioch and a few other cities, 
especially on the decoration of Constantinople and including material on 
Byzas, the legendary founder of Constantinople, and Anthousa, the new 
tyche of the city.20 

It is, however, the careful layout of the whole work to which I want to 
draw attention. The chronicle covers the vast time span from Adam to 563 
AD and gives, in eighteen books, a Christian interpretation of the whole 
of world history. It is divided into two parts of nine books each, the first 
nine being pre-Christian and the second nine being post-Christian, with 
the Annunciation taking place in the very last sentence of Book 9 and the 
birth of Christ occurring in the opening sentence of Book 10. The subject- 
matter also appears to be grouped into triads and hexads (Books 1-6: 
Jerusalem; 7-12: Rome; 13-18: Constantinople)?! helped by the rare device 


20 Mal.'s lack of interest in Helena needs noting, since Kazhdan, 198, claims that the “very 
restricted, not to say negative' presentation of Helena is one of the two ways in which Chron. 
Pasch. differs from Mal. in its treatment of Constantine's reign (the other being Constantine's 
baptism). In fact Mal. shows no more interest in her than does Chron. Pasch. Even her visit to 
Jerusalem and the discovery of the True Cross get only four lines. Indeed Helena is only 
mentioned four times, first as being present at Constantine's baptism; second being sent by 
Constantine to Jerusalem; third in an aetiological explanation of the Augusteum when 
Constantine set up a statue of her as Augusta, which is repeated in Chron. Pasch.; fourth Hele- 
noupolis and Helenoupontos are mentioned briefly in a section dealing with Constantine's 
good works in the provinces. Thus in each case the emphasis is on Constantine, not Helena. 
It is also likely that the additional restricted references in Chron. Pasch. to Helena's activities 
in Jerusalem, to which Kazhdan draws attention, were derived from the original Mal. and 
should have been included in the text of Malalas, A Translation. Against this apparent lack of 
interest in Helena before the ninth century, note, however, Procopius, Buildings, V.2, for the 
capital made by Justinian against Constantine through providing the embellishments that made 
Helenoupolis worthy of its city status. 

21 R.D. Scott, "Malalas' View of the Classical Past", in G.W. Clarke with B. Croke, R. Mortley 
and A. Emmett Nobbs (eds), Reading the Past in Late Antiquity (Canberra, 1990), 158-60; B. Croke, 
“Malalas, the Man and his Work’, Studies in Malalas, 2. For the division into hexads Iam indebted 
to Michael Daniel. 
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of book titles. The reign of Constantine in Book 13 is thus carefully placed 
to begin the third hexad and the central second triad of the second half, 
and thus marks an important stage in God's plan with the establishment 
of the Christian Roman empire and a Christian capital. 

For Malalas, then, Constantine's reign is important in his scheme of 
divine history, that is of God's gradual unfurling of his plans for mankind. 
Constantine's importance thus is in being the first Christian emperor, a 
bringer of victory and peace and especially as the founder of Constantinople. 
Malalas has structured his books carefully enough to strengthen his inter- 
pretation of the place of Constantine's reign in the divine plan. 

Malalas' view of Constantine is thus not so much intended to be innovative 
as to establish him as the first Christian emperor, the builder of Constan- 
tinople and thus a proper, traditional emperor. The orthodox baptism in 
Rome is simply part of this picture. 

This, perhaps, is even more emphasized in his treatment of Constantine's 
successors. Malalas, rather suprisingly, can find room for a few lines on 
each of Constantine II and Constans as Constantine's successors in Rome. 
Their inclusion is unexpected since neither ruled in Byzantium. They get 
seven and three lines respectively. More odd is that the long reign (24 years) 
of Constantius is likewise brief. He gets sixteen lines including a four-line 
dedicatory poem on the great church at Antioch which is seen as his main 
achievement. (There is no mention of his similar achievement in Constan- 
tinople.) His Arianism is mentioned but nothing is made of it. By contrast 
Julian's one and a half year reign that followed gets eight pages, almost as 
long as that of Constantine. In a way the pagan Julian is seen almost as 
Constantine's successor (only a page separates them) who almost undoes 
Constantine’s achievement. The explanation for this balancing contrast 
between Constantine's 32 years and Julian's one and a half years and the 
almost total neglect of the intervening 24 years of Constantius is, I suggest, 
to be found in Malalas' chronological framework for his chronicle, by 
which “history” is seen as the unfolding of God's plan for mankind. 
Constantine is there to bring to pass God's plan; Julian is there to thwart 
divine purpose. In this battle heresies and individuals are irrelevant. They 
are lost in the wider purpose of divine history. 

Let us now turn to my second chronicler. Theophanes gives a year by 
year account of the period 284-813. I have suggested elsewhere? that his 
chronicle offers a simple system based on the history of individual emperors 
whose success or failure depended on their piety. Constantine, as the first 
Christian emperor, had to be seen as the ideal emperor — and so he was. 
The problem for Theophanes, and in turn for us, was how he was to achieve 


22 “The Classical Tradition in Byzantine Historiography’, in M.E. Mullett and R.D. Scott 
(eds), Byzantium and the Classical Tradition (Birmingham, 1981), 69. 
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this result, for Theophanes discovered unwelcome and, for him, unbe- 
lievable allegations in his sources that the holy Constantine was tainted with 
Arianism. 

Theophanes' account begins with Diocletian, the last emperor before 
Constantine, and he is therefore able to describe in suitably horrific terms 
the final persecution of Christians before Constantine brings peace and 
security. Constantine's accession is put in 304/5 (AM5797) which is given 
over mainly to the acts of Constantine's pagan opponents and the grisly 
end of the fornicator Galerius, though Theophanes' account of Galerius 
apears to be a conflation of Eusebius' description of Maxentius and 
Maximinus Daia, and Theophanes also manages to keep Galerius alive for 
another ten years until 314/5. But he does manage to work in a reference 
to Arius' first excommunication which, we are to suppose, took place 
before the reign began. With the next four years omitted we move straight 
to Constantine's vision of the cross and victory over Maxentius (309/10). 
In effect it is not until 310/1 (AM5803), the seventh year of the reign, that 
Constantine can first act as emperor. “Having gained control of Rome, 
Constantine, God's accomplice, ordered before all else that the relics of the 
holy martyrs be collected and handed over for a holy burial. And the 
Romans celebrated a victory festival, honouring the Lord and the life- 
giving Cross for seven days and exalting the victorious Constantine.' So it 
is the importance of relics and the Cross that is stressed and associated with 
victory. This is quite different from the account in Malalas. We get further 
references to the Cross in each of the next two years for which there is 
narrative (AM5806—7) and each is associated with victory. Kazhdan suggests 
that relics and the Cross are given less emphasis in Theophanes and other 
ninth-century chronicles than they are in the hagiographical texts.23 What 
is of greater significance is that they are still emphasized, especially in 
comparison with Malalas' sixth-century account. 

Theophanes abridges events in the next few years to leave Constantine 
somewhat prematurely as sole ruler of the Roman world in 317-8 (AM5810). 
‘In this year Constantine the great, having become sole ruler of all Roman 
lands, gave his mind entirely to holy matters by building churches and 
enriching them lavishly from public funds.’ The rest of the year elaborates 
the details so that ‘under these circumstances a deep and calm peace 
prevailed throughout the inhabited world and there was rejoicing among 


XV 


the faithful as whole nations came over daily to faith in Christ, accepted _ 


baptism and broke up their ancestral idols’. Then comes the problem of 
Arianism. ‘In this year in Alexandria, Arius, from whom madness is named, 
disclosed his own heresy... and brought about the schism with the collusion 
of the Devil who was unable to look upon the peace of the Church.' Arius' 


23 Kazh., 219-28 esp. 228. 
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heresy is placed in 319/20 (AM5812) and Constantine learns of it in the 
following year and immediately takes action to quell the heresy. Two 
points: first, the problem of Arianism is stressed; second, Constantine is 
seen not merely as a champion of orthodoxy but an opponent of Arianism. 
To underline this, Theophanes has Constantine baptized in Rome in the 
following year by Pope Silvester.” 

The big problem is again the question of Constantine's baptism. The 
discussion of Theophanes' Constantine really revolves around this issue. 
The only earlier reference in Greek to Silvester baptizing Constantine is in 
fact Malalas, but Theophanes goes much further. Whereas Malalas has just 
the single two-line statement of supposed fact about the baptism of 
Constantine, his family and friends, Theophanes devotes most of a page 
to it, not that he wastes the paper on simple description or historical 
narrative. He is well aware of the story of the Arian baptism and spends 
an argumentative page demolishing that story as “an Arian forgery' before 
going on to demolish as well another supposed Arian-and-pagan story that 
Constantine was illegitimate for which he even provides a family tree.” 

These were issues of importance to Theophanes, for this is one of the rare 
occasions that he introduces his personal interpretation and is reduced to 
relying on argument and deduction instead of simply and confidently 
stating the facts. Indeed he returns to the baptism when he gets to 
Constantine's death,? again dismissing the Arian story and giving a cross- 
reference to his earlier discussion. Here he introduces a further prong to 
his argument by demonstrating, to his own satisfaction, that on chrono- 
logical grounds the Arian Eusebius could not have been appointed bishop 
of Constantinople until after Constantine's death and therefore could not 
have baptized him. 

Though Theophanes' version of all this is, sad to say, rubbish, what 
matters is that Theophanes finds it necessary to prove his point. It is 
perhaps not quite the only place where he resorts to argument in his 500- 
page narrative but it is certainly the most emphatic use of it. Clearly there 
must have been some reason why he felt a simple statement of fact would 
not do. Remarkably, the question of Constantine's baptism must have 
been a live issue still at the beginning of the ninth century. Facts could not 
simply be stated but had to be established if they were to gain credibility. 

In the next year we are told that Licinius would have revolted had not 
'the most gentle Constantine learned of this in advance and ordered his 
decapitation by the sword. And thus at last the affairs of the Christian state 
enjoyed perfect peace with the tyrants put out of the way through the might 


24 391 /2 (AM5814). 
25 321/2 (AM5814). 
26 335/6 (AM5828). 
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of the life-giving Cross and with God's partner Constantine alone controlling 
the Roman Empire. In passing I can point out that Theophanes’ application 
of the epithet “most gentle' to Constantine the executioner is appropriate 
in his source, but refers to an item Theophanes has omitted while linking 
two separate sentences. Such is his scissors-and-paste technique. 

This was Constantine's ninteenth year as emperor. The next year includes 
alongaccount of the first ecumenical council. Again we note the difference 
from Malalas who devoted a mere four lines to the synod. In Theophanes 
stress is laid first on the quality of the participants (a mixture of miracle- 
workers and those who had suffered during the persecution), and then on 
the emperor's personal involvement in the synod and his support for its 
findings. “The all-praiseworthy emperor Constantine was present at the 
synod and was an associate in all its actions that were agreeable to God. 
He ordered that others be ordained to replace those banished, and published 
a written exposition of faith that is now recited in every orthodox church.’ 
But the big issue is, correctly, that of Arianism. Theophanes had already 
managed to work in earlier references to Arius, and the trickery and 
dishonesty of the Arians gets considerable stress in his remaining pages 
on Constantine. This is the central problem of Constantine's reign for 
Theophanes and explains why he is so concerned about the baptism. 
Throughout the reign Constantine is presented as firmly orthodox, though 
on occasions falling for Arian trickery. For the success of Arianism it is 
Constantine's succcessor, Constantius, who gets the blame. It is not 
appropriate to go into details here, and it will suffice to point out that 
Theophanes, unlike Malalas, gives Constantius his proper treatment so that 
he receives as much space as does Constantine. The message that heresy 
will flourish under a heretical emperor is made quite clear.?? 

The other factor of Theophanes’ treatment of this year that needs attention 
is the emphasis given to Constantine’s mother, Helena. Again this differs 
from Malalas where Helena hardly gets a mention.% In Theophanes Helena 
is important and always has Constantine's full support. They are a pair. 
In this year we have both her coronation, her being granted the right of 
coining money and her vision in which she is ordered to look for sacred 
sites in Jerusalem; and in the following year Theophanes gives us a dramatic 
and full account of the discovery of the True Cross, though Theophanes’ 
account is neither as dramatic nor as detailed as that in his source, here 
represented by Alexander the Monk. 


27 322/3 (AM5815). 

28 323/4 (AM5816). 

29 Cf. Whitby, Chron. Pasch., xvi. 
30 See above n. 20. 
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In Theophanes' account this takes us up to the twenty-first year of 
Constantine's 32 years as emperor. The remaining eleven years tend to repeat 
the same points. It is not appropriate to go into further details here but we 
can sum up the points that are important in Theophanes' ninth-century 
picture of Constantine. The picture is very different from that of Malalas. 
The major changes in emphasis introduced by Theophanes are: the attention 
given to Constantine's orthodoxy, especially his baptism; the stress on his 
personal involvement in issues and the general importance of the office of 
emperor; the attention given to relics and particularly to the discovery of 
the True Cross; the importance of the cross itself, not merely as a symbol 
but as an actual force that helped bring victory; the stress on Helena, par- 
ticularly as a pair with Constantine; the attention given to church matters, 
particularly Arianism but also church discipline and the promotion of the 
church; the shift in historical perspective (going outside the reign) so that 
Constantius and Arianism is seen as the balancing factor for Constantine 
rather than Julian and paganism; Theophanes' preparedness to indulge in 
argument instead of making simple categorical statements, suggesting 
that Constantine's baptism was still (or again) a live issue. 

To explain these differences is obviously the next task. The main issues, 
in my view, are Theophanes' concern with Arianism and Constantine's 
orthodoxy; the question of Theophanes' sources and particularly the matter 
of his use of a pro-Arian source; and the background of iconoclasm. The 
issues are related. First we need to consider Theophanes' sources. For most 
of the fourth and fifth centuries Theophanes' almost exclusive source is the 
early sixth-century compilation of Theodore Lector. But for the first thirteen 
years of Constantine's reign Theodore Lector is ignored by Theophanes and 
little use is made of him during the first twenty years of the reign, the section 
on which I have concentrated. Admittedly for a number of these years 
Theophanes had apparently no information and consequently left them 
blank. But for the years he does include information, much of that 
information is drawn from a peculiar work by one Alexander the Monk, 
entitled On the Discovery of the True Cross.?! 

Or atleast Theophanes' great editor, de Boor, gave Alexander the credit 
for being the source. The problem, as Kazhdan has correctly pointed out, 
is that despite a traditional sixth-century date there is no information on 
when Alexander lived. Termini for the work are a citation of a condem- 
nation of Origen made in 543 and a tenth-century manuscript of a Georgian 
translation.2 Kazhdan wants Alexander to be part of his group of later 
writers with an interest in the legendary Constantine and, while admitting 
that Alexander cannot be placed more precisely than between the sixth and 


31 PG 87.3; Kazh., 199, covers usefully the few salient modern studies. 
3? Kazh., 199-200. 
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ninth century, suggests very tentatively both a date of about 8009 and also 
one in the reign of Constantine V (741-75) or earlier.?* He is prepared to 
deny that Alexander could be Theophanes' source even though he wants 
to date Alexander before Theophanes." I should in fairness emphasize that 
Kazhdan remains perplexed about the dating of Alexander. Yet here I 
think it is demonstrable that neither Theophanes nor Alexander the Monk 
used the other directly but rather they were using a common source. For 
there are at least two stories in which a vital detail is omitted by Theophanes 
and Alexander in turn, but found in the other.36 Since elsewhere in these 
stories their treatment is almost word-for-word the same, these details are 
surely proof that they were using a common source either directly or 
indirectly. The same could be said of most, if not all, of the other writers 
whom Kazhdan includes in his group. Kazhdan is assuredly correct in his 
main point that what is significant is the developing interest in the 
Constantine legend shown in the late eighth and ninth centuries. But for 
my purpose de Boor was clearly right in seeing that Theophanes was 
using, if not Alexander the Monk himself, at least a source which Alexander 
and Theophanes had in common. 

Though there are signs of sources in addition to Alexander and Theodore 
Lector, the only one to which attention need be drawn here is Theophanes' 
awareness of a pro-Arian source, which was also used independently by 
the Paschal Chronicle and the Syriac Chronicle of 724.3 Theophanes 
includes several incidents (quite aside from Constantine's baptism), where 
it is demonstrable that he is combating an Arian version of events. In 
addition to Constantine's baptism, for which Theophanes states that the 


33 ‘Were we to assume that Alexander the Monk wrote around 800’, Kazh., 229. 

34 ‘Tt is quite plausible to surmise that Alexander the Monk's treatise was compiled at this 
time or at least was used at this time', 247. Both dates sit oddly with the denial of its use by 
Theoph. after 813 (221). 

35 ‘We have no evidence that Theophanes used Alexander's text’, Kazh., 221. Kazhdan's 
conclusion is based on the analysis of one passage where Theoph. has omitted Alexander's 
epithets and drawn a phrase from Chron. Pasch. (or, more probably in my view, their common 
Arian source). Changing the epithets in his source is a feature of Theoph. and it would 
certainly be out of place here to work through the 23 passages of Alexander cited by de Boor 
where Theoph.'s text is the same or almost so. The two texts are closely connected. Who copied 
from whom is a more difficult question and Isuggest a common source for reasons given below. 

36 At AM5815 Theoph. omits a sentence from the common source, preserved both in 
Alexander, PG 87.3, 4057B, and in Un Bios di Constantini, ed. M. Guidi (Rome, 1908), 334, 1-2, 
which makes sense of the epithet ‘most gentle’ applied to Constantine. At AM5793 Theoph. 
preserves a sentence, essential for the sense, which is omitted by Alexander, who appears not 
to have understood the story. Although the Guidi Bios does contain all the relevant information 
on this occasion, its more ornate language shows beyond reasonable doubt that it is not the 
common source, although it clearly also had access to the common source directly or indirectly. 

37 On the links between Theoph., Chron. Pasch. and the Arian source, see Whitby, Chron. 
Pasch., xvi. 
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deathbed version was an Arian forgery, we have the demonstration of 
Constantine's legitimacy and the denial of Helena's prostitution plus 
further incidents from the reigns of Constantius and Julian. For all of these 
itis usually argued that this Arian source was a late fourth-century chronicle, 
originally written in Syria, which also served as the source for the fifth- 
century Arian historian Philostorgius.?? 

Before I return to the significance of both the Arian historian and 
Alexander as sources for Theophanes on Constantine, we should perhaps 
first ask why Theophanes rejected the account of the ecclesiastical historians 
in Theodore Lector. Here I suspect there are both general and specific con- 
siderations. In general the point is that the ecclesiastical historians, though 
they appear to us to be providing a suitably favourable view of Constantine, 
did dare to include either criticisms of Constantine or reports which were 
rather lukewarm in their praise. More specifically, the ecclesiastical historians 
did at least allude to Constantine's leanings towards Arianism and agreed 
on the late baptism by an Arian. For a suitable account of Constantine, what 
Theophanes needed was fulsome panegyric. Hence the need for another 
source. Why he failed to turn to Eusebius' Vita Constantini is less clear to 
me, since it is unlikely to have been a question of accessibility. It may have 
been, as Winkelmann has argued, that Eusebius was seen as the champion 
of the iconoclasts?? (and Winkelmann also points out how rarely the Vita 
Constantini was used by later hagiographers); or perhaps the ninth-century 
iconodule view that Eusebius was himself tainted with Arianism% also 
precluded use of his work knowingly as a source, though Theophanes 
himself quite frequently referred to Eusebius favourably. Whatever the 
reason, Theophanes seems to have found in the source he shares with 
Alexander the Monk a much more suitably hagiographic account of the first 
Christian emperor and founder of Constantinople. There still was, however, 
a major problem in that Alexander, like Theodore Lector, also maintained 
the account of Constantine's Arian baptism. The only writer in the whole 
of Byzantine literature ever to mention Alexander was the twelfth-century 
chronicler Glykas, who cites Alexander as the source for Constantine's late 
(Arian) baptism, but rejects this with arguments against Alexander taken 
almost verbatim from Theophanes AM5814*! (i.e. that place where 


36 J. Bidez, in his edition of Philostorgius, actually attempted to reconstruct the Arian 
historian from Chron. Pasch., Theoph. and the Syriac Chronicle of 724. See ]. Bidez rev. F. 
Winkelmann (eds), Philostorgius Kirchengeschichte, GCS (Berlin, 1972), cli-clxiii, 202-241. 

3 F, Winkelmann, Die Beurteilung des Eusebios von Caesarea und seiner Vita Constantini 
im griechischen Osten', Byzantinische Beitrüge, 1 (Berlin, 1964), 91-120; cf. G. Florovsky, 
“Origen, Eusebius and the Iconoclastic Controversy', Church History 19 (1950), 77-96; M.V. 
Anastos, "The Argument for Iconoclasm as Presented by the Iconoclastic Council', Late 
Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of A.M. Friend Jr, (Princeton, 1955), 177-88. 

40 PJ. Alexander, The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople (Oxford, 1958), 174-7. 

41 Glykas, Annales, CSHB (Bonn, 1836), 466.20-467.14. 
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Theophanes resorts to argument rather than narrative). It may be asking 
too much of Glykas' scholarship to say that he knew both that Theophanes’ 
source was Alexander (or Alexander's source), and that Theophanes, whom 
Glykas generally follows, had attempted to refute him, but some such 
explanation must lie behind Glykas' statements. 

The argument over the late baptism also raises the question of links 
between the common source and the supposed Arian source. The relevant 
facts here are that Alexander (and so presumably the common source) retain 
the correct account of Constantine's late Arian baptism, and that Theophanes, 
in rejecting this in favour of the fictitious early baptism in Rome by Pope 
Silvester, specifically attributes the late baptism to an Arian fiction. It 
seems inherently unlikely that Theophanes would be working with two 
separate sources that supported an Arian interpretation, both apparently 
written in the east (Syria and Jerusalem). If we accept the existence of an 
Arian source used by Theophanes and the Chronicon Paschale, as 1 think we 
have to, then it may well also have been the source for Alexander. That is, 
the Arian source may well have been the common source for Theophanes 
and Alexander.% Thus, when Theophanes turned aside from the ecclesi- 
astical historical tradition, he may have been forced into turning to the Arian 
tradition to get a sufficiently favourable account of Constantine. Hence the 
need for putting so much effort into rejecting that account on the critical 
issues of Constantine's leanings towards Arianism and particularly the 
baptism. 

Here we need to consider the propaganda involved in Byzantine 
theological disputes. Kazhdan concludes his survey by hoping 'to have 
demonstrated that the Constantine-legend and the Constantine-vitae were 
not innocuous exercises in the compilation of ancient sources but creative 
propagandistic documents that can be used for the study of the ideological 
strife of the eighth and ninth century'.4 On this point he surely is right, 


2 p. Batiffol, La paix constantinienne et le catholicisme, 4th ed. (Paris, 1929), 91, has argued 
that the so-called Arian historian wrote in Syria, while Alexander's world is clearly limited 
to Jerusalem and Cyprus. 

4 Theoph.'s arrangement of his argument on the baptism at AM5814 supports this. Theoph. 
begins the year with one short sentence asserting the orthodox baptism in Rome by Silvester 
(giving his source 'as some say' which may refer to the date or to the baptism). In the next 
sentence, introduced by "those in the East say', he mentions the late baptism in words identical 
with Alexander's. (At AM5828 “those in the East’ is replaced by ‘as certain Arian-minded people 
say'.) Theoph. then immediately introduces his own argument rejecting the late Arian baptism 
with “it seems to me more truthful'. Finally he deals with the other Arian slander about 
Constantine's legitimacy and, without mentioning prostitution, defends Helena's reputation. 
For this we do not have Theoph.'s source, but it is worth noting that this Arian material is 
sandwiched between other material in common with Alexander and in a context where 
Theoph. is making considerable use of Alexander or their common source. All this supports 
the notion that the common source was the Arian source. 

4 Kazh., 249. 
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despite his own admission that several of his conclusions are extremely hypo- 
thetical. What Kazhdan has pointed to is the number of aspects of the 
Constantine legend which iconoclasts and iconodules may have used 
against each other as they each set about claiming Constantine for themselves. 
But what Kazhdan has not noticed, or does not draw to our attention, is 
that these are the same issues that had been used in disputes with the Arians 
(the baptism, the appearance of the Cross over Golgotha to Constantius, 
Constantine's (il)legitimacy, whether or not Helena was a prostitute). 
Kazhdan suggests that the iconoclasts disconcerted the iconodules by 
claiming Constantine for themselves. The iconodule answer came, Kazhdan 
hypothesizes, with the intervention of Pope Hadrian and the consequent 
appearance of ‘the Acts of Silvester... in Byzantium in the 780s as a vehicle 
of papal propaganda and as an anti-Iconoclast pamphlet’. This may well 
be so, but as Kazhdan admits, he has no really clear evidence. What I want 
to stress is that there is much clearer evidence of a long tradition of 
awareness of Arian claims to Constantine. For Theophanes this goes further 
in that we find him tampering with his sources for most of the fourth and 
fifth centuries to introduce an anti-Arian slant. 

What is intriguing is the interest in Arianism in the ninth century. It had 
notbeen a real issue for several centuries, though Arianism always remained 
the big heresy. But Arianism is debated in the ninth century, and what is 
important is that Arianism somehow got linked to iconoclasm. Since there 
is no genuine link between these heresies, the arguments that associate them 
are necessarily somewhat dubious. But Cyril Mango has shown, in the case 
of Photios' Homilies on Arianism, how determinedly Photios managed to 
argue that iconoclasts were just like Arians in their methods as much as in 
their theology and in the techniques of their leaders." Mango points out 
that “the comparison was [also] drawn by [other] iconodule polemicists of 
the time, for instance the patriarch Nikephoros, who used the comparison 
several times. In this general context the iconodule Theophanes’ violent 
and desperate attempts to undermine Arian interpretations become more 
understandable and particularly the attempt to rescue Constantine from 
his Arian baptism. 

It has been suggested that both iconodules and iconoclasts turned to 
history for support of the efficaciousness of their position, iconoclasts 


45 Kazh., 248. 

46 This is clearest in his treatment of Valens. For instance at AM5860 (cf. AM5859) he adds 
‘illegally’, ‘illegal’, ‘impious’ and ‘unholy’ to his source as well as recasting a sentence to transfer 
responsibility from “the orthodox' to Valens. By contrast, in his opening description of 
Theodosios I at AM5872, he adds ‘admirably capable in war’ and ‘being pious and orthodox’. 

47 C. Mango, The Homilies of Photius Patriarch of Constantinople: English Translation, Intro- 
duction and Commentary (Washington, D.C., 1958), 239-40. 

48 PG 100.244D, 561A-B, 796C. 
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demonstrating that icon-worship incurred the wrath of God which was 
manifested in military disasters, iconodules pointing to the manifold 
victories which had been gained through powerful icons and relics repelling 
their enemies. There is also the suggestion that the iconoclasts developed 
a rival hagiography of their own.” And we know that the iconoclasts 
made much of the power of the True Cross and its importance as a symbol. 
Arthistorians have pointed out too the increasing attention paid to Helena 
and her link with Constantine. Theophanes' Constantine, I suggest, is part 
of this phenomenon which, by attempting to refute Arian interpretations 
of history, by implication also damns the iconoclasts through this somewhat 
dubious association. Constantine is reclaimed simultaneously from both 
Arians and iconoclasts for the iconodules. 

Malalas' Constantine, though baptized by Silvester early in his reign and 
in Rome, was just a Christian. Theophanes' Constantine had to be an 
orthodox one, anti-iconoclast and anti-Arian. 


49 I. Ševčenko, ‘Hagiography of the Iconoclast Period’, in A. Bryer and J. Herrin (eds), 
Iconoclasm (Birmingham, 1977), 113-31. 
50 E.g. Leslie Brubaker, below pp. 142, 145, 147-8. 
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From propaganda to history to 
literature: the Byzantine stories of 
Theodosius' apple and Marcian's eagles 


The fifth-century stories of Theodosius' apple and Marcian's eagles 
illustrate several aspects of the significance of good stories in Byzantine 
culture: first, the initial recognition of their value for political propaganda 
and counter propaganda by the actual political participants, with each 
side recognizing the power of their opponent' fiction and hence the need 
for a rebuttal that silently acknowledges the strength of that fiction; then 
the use of the stories by the earlier chroniclers who, in recording them 
as history, adapt them for their own historical or literary purpose that 
differs from the original political use of the stories; finally, as the stories 
become accepted elements in popular memory of the ‘national’ past, the 
later telling of them involves further literary adaptation now far removed 
from the original political purpose. In the course of this process not only 
do these stories become part of Byzantine history, but their function in 
historical narrative enables us to observe how chroniclers adapt material 
for their own literary ends. This latter point is important because Byzantine 
chroniclers are sometimes still seen as simple-minded plagiarists, who 
simply copy what was in their source. Here by examining Theophanes' 
treatment in particular but also Malalas', we can watch how carefully 
these two chroniclers adapt the stories to suit their own narrative and 
interpretation of the past. Limitations of space permit also only a brief 
look at the later use of the stories in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
where earlier competing strands of narrative are brought together but 
where, with their historical context now lost or insignificant, the stories 
are given instead a new moral interpretation suited to contemporary taste. 
Throughout the whole process, the awareness of an interested audience 
also helps draw attention to a remarkable feature of Byzantine culture, 
namely a popular interest in history as an important branch of literature. 
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The stories 


In the first story Theodosius IL is presented with an enormous apple, which 
he gives to his wife, Eudocia, who gives it to her boyfriend, Paulinus, who 
unfortunately gives it back to the emperor. As Theodosius is understandably 
suspicious about how Paulinus got the apple, he asks Eudocia what she 
had done with it, and she, also understandably, lies, saying, ‘I ate it’. 
Theodosius promptly gets rid of Paulinus while Eudocia, in disgrace, asks 
to be sent to Jerusalem. The story has been used to help date Eudocia's 
journeys to Jerusalem and interpret political machinations in Theodosius’ 
court. I argue below that the story, which first occurs in Malalas in the sixth 
century, was only invented after the synod of Chalcedon in 451 to counter 
slanderous Monophysite storytelling. 

The second story gives two accounts of how portents involving an 
eagle foretold that the future emperor Marcian, when he was just a lowly 
soldier, would in fact become emperor as God had intended. In each 
case an eagle had spread its wings over Marcian while he was asleep, 
protecting him from the midday sun. Those who saw this recognized the 
obscure Marcian's destiny. In each case the eagle stories also allude to 
(and presumably helped answer criticism of) Marcian's undistinguished 
military record, one occurring when through illness he had failed to keep 
up with his regiment in Lydia, and the other as Gizerich's prisoner of war 
in Vandal Africa. They also helped justify both his promotion of friends 
and his failure to pursue war against the Vandals, in each case showing 
him loyal to his promises. 

The apple and eagle stories are told in chronicle after chronicle for the 
next millennium, with the eagle story also being revived and exploited by 
Basil I to demonstrate divine support for himself? The eagle stories are 
part of a collection emanating from Marcian to justify his weak claim to the 
throne. These stories were evidently successful, winning Marcian a good 
reputation? though only in the Greek tradition, which Marcian seems to 
have controlled. It is here that the apple story becomes important, because 
behind it lies a tradition of opposition to Marcian surviving in Syriac, 
which Marcian or his supporters managed to eliminate from the Byzantine 
Greek historical tradition. 

Both stories in fact arise from attempts to deal with some awkward 
aspects of the last two years of Theodosius' reign and his succession by 
Marcian, in essence from August 449 to October 451. First there is the 
second ecumenical synod at Ephesos in August 449, the latrocinium or 


! "Theophanes, AM 5943; Procopius, BV 1.4.10-11. 

? Skylitzes, 118.60-119.75. Cf. Philippikos' banishment for stating that he had 
dreamt of an eagle shadowing his head (Theophanes, AM 6194). 

3 ODB2, 1296. 
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'robber synod', which, with Theodosius' support, in effect pronounced 
Monophysitism to be orthodox; next, Theodosius' death in the following 
year on 28 July 450 at a youthful 49, after a hunting accident; third, his 
replacement a whole four weeks later on 25 August by the obscure Marcian, 
who, aged 58, promptly married Theodosius' 51-year-old sister, Pulcheria, 
despite her vow of virginity; and finally in 451 and most importantly, 
the fourth ecumenical synod at Chalcedon, at the instigation of the new 
emperor Marcian and more particularly Pulcheria, which overturned the 
decisions at Ephesos. This naturally resulted in both Marcian and Pulcheria 
becoming heroes among western orthodox catholic ‘Chalcedonians’ and 
being utterly detested among eastern orthodox Monophysites. 

Marcian's eagles were obviously created to show that, despite his 
obscure and lowly background, he was the right and proper emperor 
and had God's support. Whether or not he had God's support, he had 
little claim to be emperor. On Theodosius' death, it was the right of the 
then western emperor, Valentinian, to appoint his successor. In the event 
Valentinian was not even consulted* and initially regarded Marcian as a 
usurper. How Marcian managed to be chosen is unclear, but he spread 
various stories to show that the empire was his God-given right. Of the 
eagle stories the version located in Vandal Africa first occurs in Procopius, 
while the version located in Lydia first appears in the ninth century in 
Theophanes, who also includes the story from Procopius? Presumably 
both versions rely ultimately on Marcian's propaganda, which had then 
entered the historical tradition (very likely in Priscus and from him to 
Eustathius of Epiphaneia). Theophanes is quite specific that both eagle 
stories demonstrated that Marcian was God's choice. With this Procopius 
agrees obliquely, noting that Gizerich recognized this and so exacted a 
promise from his prisoner never to attack the Vandals should he become 
emperor; Procopius then comments that this failure to attack the Vandals 
was the one blemish on Marcian's reign. 

Evagrius provides a further story that Marcian, on his way to enrol in 
the army, reported his discovery by the roadside of a dead soldier but then 
escaped execution for the soldier's murder only through divine providence. 
Subsequently, instead of taking the lowest rank at his enrolment, he was 
assigned the place of the dead soldier, whose name was, providentially, 
Augustus. Malalas omits these stories but provides our earliest account 
of yet another, that Theodosius, just before his death, made a special trip 
to Ephesos to ask St John who would succeed him, and had been told 


* R. W. Burgess, "The accession of Marcian in the light of Chalcedonian 
apologetic and Monophysite polemic”, BZ 86—7 (1993-94), 47-68. 

5 Procopius, BV 1.4.1-11; Theophanes, AM 5943. 

$ Evagrius, Ecclesiastical History, 2.1. 
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in a vision that it would be Marcian. That it took almost a month after 
Theodosius' death to appoint Marcian is enough to discredit this story. 
If Marcian really had Theodosius' support, his appointment as emperor 
would have taken a couple of days at most rather than four weeks. It is 
also highly unlikely that Theodosius would have been worrying about 
a successor. He was only 49 when he died; his death was the result of a 
riding accident, not illness; and the fact that it was a riding accident during 
a hunting expedition suggests he was an active and healthy 49-year-old 
with no reason to assume there would be any need for a successor for 
quite some time. The story of Theodosius' journey to Ephesos and vision, 
like the stories of the eagle and the dead soldier Augustus, was invented to 
shore up Marcian's dubious claim. What needs to be stressed, however, is 
Marcian's success in having all these stories enter the historical tradition, 
together with an overall favourable judgement on his reign. 

In contrast is the wholly hostile tradition in Monophysite sources 
surviving in Syriac but (in at least some cases) written originally in Greek. 
Here it was Marcian's and Pulcheria's decision to summon the synod at 
Chalcedon that did the damage. Because of their opposition to Chalcedon, 
the Monophysites attacked both Marcian and Pulcheria as much as they 
could. So we get various stories in Syriac abusing Marcian and Pulcheria 
as servants of the devil? The Monophysites claimed to be particularly 
outraged by their marriage, suggesting either that Marcian had seduced 
Pulcheria or that Pulcheria had abandoned her life of chastity to keep her 
position as empress. All the stories emphasize their sexual immorality. There 
is just one that needs to be noted, as follows. Pulcheria and Marcian were 
secret lovers. One day Theodosius was given a wonderful apple, which he 
gave to his esteemed sister, Pulcheria. Since she loved no one more than 
Marcian, she gave it to him, and then of course Marcian gave it back to 
Theodosius. When Theodosius asked how he got the apple, Marcian said 
a friend, who was a general (stratelates), had given it to him. Theodosius 
realized that Pulcheria burned with adulterous love for Marcian and so 
banished him with the pretext that he was a Nestorian but really to block 
his affair with Pulcheria.’ 

The Pulcheria version occurs in Theopistos’ Vita Dioscori. Richard 
Burgess deserves the credit for reminding Byzantinists of it. Because 
his focus was on Marcian’s appointment, Burgess buries in a footnote a 
suggestion that this version came first with the Eudocia story as a necessary 
response to it. This is virtually certain. Burgess errs, however, in stating 


7 Malalas, Chronographia, 14.27:288.20-33. 

$ Burgess, ‘Accession’, 50-54. 

2 M.F. Nau, ed. and trans., “Histoire de Dioscore, patriarche d'Alexandrie, 
écrite par son disciple Théopiste', Journal Asiatique 10/1 (1903), 5-108 (introduction 
and Syriac text), 241-310 (French translation), here 23-5 (Syriac) and 244 (French). 
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that this is the only occurrence of the story. In fact it also occurs in an 
Armenian version.” Since Theopistos' Vita Dioscori was written in Greek, 
its Syriac translation and the survival of the story in Armenian suggest 
strongly that the Monophysites were successful in spreading the Pulcheria 
version. This is further reinforced by Nestorius, who in Egyptian exile 
apparently ‘knew’ of Pulcheria's sinful behaviour." That the propaganda 
of the Monophysites had reached their and Pulcheria's exiled archenemy 
testifies to their success and the need for a response to the story. 

Theopistos' Vita Dioscori was written between 454 and 477," at least half 
a century earlier than the first occurrence of the Eudocia story, though this 
could be just chance. More persuasive are the historical circumstances. 
It is simply much more likely that the Eudocia story was invented to 
counter Monophysite propaganda against Pulcheria rather than the other 
way round. Pulcheria had to be presented as chaste and virtuous because 
she was so influential in organizing Chalcedon, which is so important in 
catholic and orthodox theology. Slander about a dirty love affair could not 
be left unanswered. It is too powerful and memorable a story. So the same 
story was retained but applied instead to the emperor's unfortunate wife. 
Eudocia had to be sacrificed, at least for a while, in order to restore and 
ensure the holy Pulcheria's immaculate reputation. Various oddities in 
Eudocia's career could be exploited skilfully to make this version of the 
apple story seem credible, though these same oddities in fact show how 
unlikely it is that the story should apply to Eudocia. 

The Eudocia story first appears in Malalas, presumably in his first 
edition and so written around 532 to 540. Malalas shows no interest in 
the theological background to the story, but that is characteristic of him. 
(His account, for instance, of Chalcedon, which one might have expected 
to receive considerable attention, only just reaches a second line of text. 
He covers the entire synod in twelve words.”) The story simply exploits 
the well-known fact that Eudocia had lived in Jerusalem and died there 
on her second stay. Eudocia, Paulinus and Theodosius had certainly been 
close friends early in the reign. The earliest and only credible source for 
Paulinus' execution is Marcellinus comes, who, writing under Justinian and 
following his Constantinopolitan source, dates it to 440. There is no reason 


19 M. von Esbroeck, ‘La pomme de Théodose II et sa réplique arménienne’, in 
Sode and Takacs, eds., Novum Millennium, 109-11. 

1 E. W. Brooks, ‘Some historical references in the Ileaypateia 'HoakAeíbov', 
BZ 21 (1912-13), 94-6; cf. The Bazaar of Heracleides, trans. G. Driver and L. Hodgson 
(Oxford, 1923), 96-7. Nestorius was also aware of Eudocia's supposed adultery: 
Bazaar, 379. 

12 Nau, ‘Theopistos’, 11-13. Additional material was added c. 512. 

13 For Malalas’ lack of interest in theology, B. Croke, ‘Malalas, the man and his 
work’, in Jeffreys, et al., eds., Studies in John Malalas, 14-15. 
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to doubt this date. Marcellinus also dates Eudocia's return from her first 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem to 439. The date of her second journey is disputed, 
but if it is linked to Paulinus' execution it cannot have been long after 440. 
The year 443 is quite likely or else 441/2, linked to the fall of Cyrus of 
Panopolis.!* There is, however, no suggestion of a date anywhere close to 
Chalcedon in 451. That the Eudocia version of the apple story was either 
not linked to the Pulcheria version or that the two versions were separated 
by a decade is simply beyond belief, and the only plausible context for the 
Pulcheria version is the aftermath of Chalcedon. But since it would have 
been well known that Eudocia's friend Paulinus had been executed for 
whatever reason and that Eudocia had certainly left her emperor husband 
tolive in Jerusalem possibly at about the same time, it made sense for a later 
storyteller to interpret Eudocia's journey to Jerusalem as a case of her being 
banished in disgrace as a result of an invented adultery, especially when 
a suitable context needed to be invented a decade later to help rebut the 
Monophysites' effective and scandalous rumour about the new emperor 
and his immaculate wife. Yet Eudocia's actual activities in Jerusalem are 
simply incompatible with any notion of her being there in disgrace. 
Eudocia's activities on her two visits are similar and sometimes difficult 
to distinguish. For both pilgrimages our ecclesiastical sources concentrate 
on her massive and pious building projects, such as founding or repairing 
monasteries and churches and building homes for the poor and for the 
elderly. It is, however, clear that on this second stay she also had access 
to huge amounts of cash that distinguish her projects from those of other 
wealthy patrons. She does not merely build but provides income to 
support her projects. That is enough to make it clear that Eudocia was 
not in Jerusalem in disgrace. What puts this suggestion beyond doubt 
are her additional secular activities." She had access to troops to use for 
her own purposes and also played an active if minor role in Jerusalem's 
administration. Secular works include a large cistern to improve water 
supply and the particularly expensive project of building the walls of 


^ Theophanes' date of 449/50 (Theodosius' 42nd year) may reflect 443 based 
on Theodosius' official regnal year reckoned from 402. See PLRE 2.409 following 
J.B. Bury, Later Roman Empire, 2 vols. (London, 1923), I, 230 n. 5, although wrongly 
believing that Kedrenos and Zonaras were using the official regnal year when they 
simply follow their source Theophanes. For 441/42 see E. D. Hunt, Holy Land and 
Pilgrimage in the Later Roman Empire AD 312-460 (Oxford, 1984), 234-6. 

15 As first suggested to me by Annie Carter. A. L. Carter, Juliana and her Female 
Lineage, unpublished BA (Hons) thesis, University of Melbourne (Melbourne, 
1997), 24-30. 

16 Cf Hunt, Holy Land and Pilgrimage, 230. 

V F, Nau, ed. and trans., ‘Vita Barsauma', Revue de l'Orient Chrétien 19 (1914), 
117-30. 
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Jerusalem enclosing much more than the surviving Ottoman walls. Eudocia 
must have had enormous funds at her disposal. Nikephoros Kallistos 
Xanthopoulos gives a figure of 20,480 pounds of gold.' Access to such 
funds, military power and such a public presence (including retention of 
the title of Augusta) are simply not consistent with the story of a woman 
banished for adultery. It is much more likely that a perfectly chaste Eudocia 
went to Jerusalem with the full support and authority of her husband on a 
pious mission to benefit the Holy City as best she could. This would fit the 
whole image of the reign (at least in its propaganda) of supporting sexual 
abstinence, so that even the royal palace could be presented as a kind of 
monastery. But by applying the apple story (and its implications of sexual 
impropriety) to Eudocia, not only would Pulcheria's reputation be saved 
but so too would Marcian's, and the orthodox tradition could get round 
the awkward fact that Theodosius had supported Ephesos II, which had 
favoured Monophysitism. 

The Eudocia story was evidently effective, for the Monophysites reacted 
with their own Eudocia apple story preserved in John of Nikiu.! It absolves 
her of any guilt, stressing instead Paulinus' illness and his realization of 
being in danger and so plotting against Theodosius, for which heisexecuted. 
John’s point is that Eudocia was not responsible for Paulinus’ death. He 
further explains Eudocia’s separation and move to Jerusalem as resulting 
from a holy man’s warning that Theodosius’ successor would be a heretic. 
To avoid being responsible ‘they abandoned all conjugal intercourse and 
lived, by mutual consent, in befitting chastity”,% which leads to Eudocia’s 
request to visit Jerusalem ‘to worship there in righteousness’ and certainly 
not in disgrace. John makes absolutely clear that his account is a response 
to the Chalcedonian version. ‘But lying historians who are heretics and 
abide not by the truth have recounted and said that Paulinus was put to 
death because of the empress Eudocia'?! So just as the Chalcedonians had 
found it necessary to create their own apple story to save Pulcheria from 
Monophysite slander, so the Monophysites needed to respond with one 
that imitated the Chalcedonian story as closely as possible. With story, 
counter-story and counter-counter-story, both sides clearly recognized not 
merely a story’s effectiveness for propaganda but the necessity of adapting 
their fiction to their opponents’ fiction and having it recorded as history. 


18 Xanthopoulos, 14.50: PG 146, 1240, a huge sum but accepted as realistic 
by M. Avi-Yonah, "Economics of Byzantine Palestine', Israel Exploration Journal 8 
(1958), 39-51. 

? John of Nikiu, 87.1-22 trans. R. H. Charles, The Chronicle of John, Bishop of 
Nikiu, The Text and Translation Society (Oxford, 1916), 105. 

% John of Nikiu, 87.16; trans. Charles, 105. 

^ John of Nikiu, 87.13; trans. Charles, 105. 
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John also reports that Theodosius gave the poor man not 150 nomismata, 
as stated by Malalas, but 100, a small point that helps identify the story's 
later influence. 


Theophanes 


The apple and eagle stories were created for political reasons. Theophanes' 
use of them in the early ninth century shows that the theological politics 
behind the stories still remained an issue over three centuries later. This 
use also illustrates history's importance in Byzantium, where aspects of 
the past could be revived to strengthen current arguments, a use that 
assumes the existence of an interested audience. We do not have the text 
of Theophanes' opponents, but his approach suggests that, as with the 
early use of the apple and eagle stories, his technique involved taking his 
opponents' material (and so in effect admitting popular recognition of their 
version) and turning it against them. 

Throughout his chronicle Theophanes is determined to demonstrate 
both the correctness of the orthodox (and iconodule) version of history 
(and God's practical support for it in the form of military victories and 
other successes) and the errors of his heretical opponents, or perhaps, 
more particularly, to damn the iconoclast version. To achieve this he does 
infer, quite wrongly, a link between iconoclasm and Arianism. Parallel to 
the technique of adapting a story, Theophanes appears willing to take his 
opponents' material as a source and do his best to discredit it by adaptation. 
This is clearest in his use of an Arian source for much of the fourth century, 
which also suggests, surprisingly, that this Arian version still had some 
influence in the ninth century.” Likewise for the reigns of Theodosius and 
Marcian, Theophanes seems to have been acutely aware of the strength 
of the Monophysite version of their reigns with its attacks on the heroes 
of Chalcedon, namely Marcian, Pulcheria and Pope Leo in Rome, and its 
perfectly accurate claim that Theodosius had supported Monophysitism 
insofar as he had authorized Ephesos II. All of this was a version of history 
that Theophanes felt necessary to reject. So he produces a narrative that 
restores the reputation of orthodoxy's heroes. By the same token, he needed 
to undermine Monophysite praise for Valentinian's refusal to recognize 
Marcian. For most of Theophanes' narrative of the fourth to sixth centuries 
we have his sources. But for much of Theodosius' reign and especially for 
the final three years and for various other items involving the reputation 
of those involved in the theological disputes, Theophanes does not use any 
known source. Instead he appears to be 'correcting' the version of history 


2 R. Scott, ‘The image of Constantine in Malalas and Theophanes’, in 
Magdalino, ed., New Constantines, 68—70. 
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presented in Monophysite sources? perhaps linked in argument (though 


scarcely in fact) to the contemporary big issue of Iconoclasm. His use of 
our stories is part of this process. 

For this he mixes two techniques. He seems to have taken and adapted 
a Monophysite narrative of the main political events, into which he has 
interwoven his version of the apple story. This he separates into different 
stages across three years rather than repeating the continuous narrative of 
his source, which is clearly Malalas. So the basic apple story is given very 
briefly at AM 5940 (AD 447/48); Eudocia's departure for Jerusalem is at AM 
5942 (AD 449/50); and Eudocia's death at AM 5947 (AD 454/55), where most 
notably Theophanes makes no mention of Eudocia's claim to innocence 
and her denial of any responsibility for Paulinus' death, which is reported 
in Malalas and almost every other version. Eudocia is left as guilty of 
adultery. Earlier, at AM 5911 (AD 418/19), Theophanes mentions Eudocia's 
background, baptism, beauty, intelligence and marriage to Theodosius on 
Pulcheria's advice, compressing all this information into a perfunctory 
three-and-a-half lines.” Paulinus and his friendship with Theodosius are 
not mentioned. Nor is there any mention of Eudocia not retaliating against 
her brothers for their greed over the inheritance but rather rewarding 
them with appointments — such generosity has to be reserved for the good 
Marcian. By depriving the account of its romantic elements Theophanes 
is careful to avoid any suggestion of a good story, since that would have 
been not merely irrelevant but contrary to his purpose. But it is in the next 
two stages that Theophanes' handling of the story is most complex, since 
these do not stand as simply part of the Eudocia story but are worked into 
a careful context of other material that underlies Theophanes' main aim. 

That aim is to restore Theodosius' reputation as orthodox and then to 
reinforce Marcian's claim to be God's choice as the rightful ruler. Burgess 
perceptively noticed that Theophanes' account of Marcian's accession was 
based on and aimed at undermining Monophysite criticism.” This should, 
however, be extended to cover Theophanes' entire narrative of the reigns 
of both Theodosius and Marcian. Although Theophanes worked this 
theme right through his account of Theodosius' 42-year reign, it is most 
prominent in the years involving the Eudocia apple story. He achieves 
his picture by claiming that a perfectly orthodox but gullible Theodosius 
was tricked into supporting the Monophysite robber synod by the 
wicked eunuch Chrysaphius. The latter used his cunning as a eunuch to 
undermine the authority and influence of the orthodox patriarch, Flavian, 


? Reflected too in the frequency of his parallels here with Michael the 
Syrian. 

^ Theophanes, AM 5911:83.19-22 is from Theodore Lector 316 (Hansen, 
93.16-18) rather than Malalas. 

2 Burgess, ‘Accession’, 61. 
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and also exploited Eudocia's feminine weaknesses. As a result Pulcheria 
lost her authority and retired from the palace. Then in the last year of his 
life Theodosius, realizing that he has been duped by Chrysaphius and 
Eudocia, in effect banishes the pair of them and recalls Pulcheria, who, 
in the final paragraph of the account of Theodosius' reign, arranges for 
Marcian to succeed. That leads to the eagle stories in the opening year of 
the pious Marcian, followed by Pope Leo asking for the latrocinium to be 
overturned and the council of Chalcedon to be summoned, which happens 
in the following year. So Theodosius is absolved, orthodoxy restored, and 
the Monophysite version of history overturned. 

Although virtually every statement that Theophanes makes is taken 
verbatim from his sources, he nevertheless creates his own careful 
narrative. He goes to some length to introduce his main characters at 
appropriate moments to prepare his readers for what is to come. We have 
already seen that, when Eudocia is introduced at AM 5911 (AD 418/19), 
the story of her rags-to-riches marriage to Theodosius is deprived of its 
romantic elements. So too Theophanes introduces Marcian as Gizerich's 
prisoner of war at the end of his narrative of the Vandals' arrival in 
Africa at AM 5931 (AD 438/39) only because he is conscious of the weight 
he will later be placing on the eagle stories, even though they will not 
be introduced for another twelve years. Both this and the omission of 
Eudocia's romance must be Theophanes' own deliberate narrative ploys. 
Likewise he takes advantage of a minor matter to make his audience quite 
unnecessarily aware of Chrysaphius at AM 5938 (AD 445/46), a couple of 
years ahead of his crucial role as the key villain in causing (and hence 
exculpating) Theodosius' various lapses. Theophanes also points out in this 
introduction that “justice caught up with Chrysaphius not much later”, so 
ensuring a happy ending (for his audience) that Theophanes later creates 
by a small distortion, while Malalas' robust statement that Theodosius was 
Chrysaphius' lover is notably omitted,” as had been Paulinus’ friendship 
with Theodosius earlier. All this narrative preparation can then culminate 
at AM 5940-44 (AD 447/48-451/52) in the crucial final three years of 
Theodosius' 42-year reign and the first two of Marcian's supposedly blessed 


26 Since I may appear to be challenging Cyril Mango's interpretation of 
Theophanes as a dossier of passages, I do stress that the success of Theophanes" 
manipulation depends precisely on his sticking closely to the wording of his 
sources. So his text in effect remains a dossier despite the alterations. His approach 
is parallel to adaptation in propaganda stories that rely on staying as close as 
possible to the original. I have discussed this further in “The events of every year 
arranged without confusion": Justinian and others in the chronicle of Theophanes 
Confessor', in Odorico, et al., eds., L'écriture de la mémoire, 49—65. 

7 Malalas, Chronographia, 14.19:283. 
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rule. What is clear is that Theophanes has taken some trouble to organize 
this narrative rather than simply reproduce his source. 

The first of Theodosius' final three years, AM 5940 (AD 447/48), begins 
with ‘Chrysaphius, a eunuch, who exercised power over the palace and 
the Emperor Theodosius' and who 'being impious and not suffering to 
see harmony among the churches made it his purpose to disturb them.' 
The horror of this Monophysite attempt to gain control is the central issue 
for Theophanes. So Chrysaphius creates trouble for the good patriarch 

Flavian and then manipulates Eudocia, which leads to Pulcheria, the 
. heroine of orthodoxy and only stabilizing force on Theodosius, being in 
effect driven from the palace. Then with "Eudocia directing the Empire’ 
Theophanes tells the apple story with remarkable brevity. His is the 
only account not to mention that the apple came from 'a poor man' (he 
is simply ‘someone’) and that Theodosius gave him 150 nomismata; he 
omits other details as well.% The romantic story, as earlier with the rags- 
to-riches marriage, has instead become a simple chronicle entry following 
Pulcheria's retirement and Eudocia's grab for power. Theophanes then 
provides a paragraph narrating the events leading to Ephesos II. These 
involve Chrysaphius, ‘who controlled the palace’, working on behalf of 
the Monophysite archimandrite Eutyches against Flavian, and using 
Eudocia, who despite the apple incident is still around and needed for 
Theophanes’ narrative, until ‘the pair of them pressed the emperor into 
decreeing that a second synod be assembled in Ephesos' with Dioscorus, 
the evil Alexandrian patriarch, as president, assisted by a large army. So 
the briefly told apple story has been presented in the context of the build- 
up to Theodosius' great mistake of calling and endorsing Ephesos II, which 
is dealt with in AM 5941 (AD 448/49). Here Theophanes can expound 
on the further villainies of Chrysaphius and Dioscorus, including their 
physical assault on the excellent Flavian that resulted in his death. At the 
end Theophanes emphasizes again that ‘Theodosius was easily swayed’ 
with the story of his signing papers unread so that he mistakenly ceded 
Eudocia to slavery 'for which he was severely reproached by Pulcheria'. 
So, too, the climax and denouement in AM 5942 (AD 450/51), the third of 
the three years involving the apple story. Here Theodosius, in the final year 
of his life, 'after collecting his thoughts, realized that he had been deceived 
by Chrysaphius' villainy' and “then inveighed severely against Eudocia, 
naming her as responsible for all the evils and in particular for driving 
Pulcheria from the palace and also reproaching her over the affair with 
Paulinus.' It is only at this point that Theophanes has Eudocia asking “to 
be sent away to Jerusalem', some two years after the apple incident. The 
reader perhaps does not bother to reflect on the improbability of this, but 
the delay does enable Theophanes to use the story further as part of his 


? Location; occasion; ‘Phrygian’ apple; senate's amazement; Paulinus’ illness. 
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final exculpation of Theodosius for causing Ephesos II. He then provides 
a happy ending for his readers with the restoration of Pulcheria and her 
translation of Flavian's relics to Constantinople; and ending the year with 
her proclamation of Marcian, who, perhaps in contrast to her brother, was 
‘distinguished by his prudence and dignity and now very old and capable’, 
and who in marriage would guard her virginity. The Monophysite slur on 
her dirty affair with Marcian has been well and truly buried. 

Thatleads to Marcian's first two years. Theophanes begins with Pulcheria 
'handing over the universally detested Chrysaphius to Jordanes', who 


murders him (AM 5943, AD 450/51), although this requires some alteration 


to his sources' dating and personnel. More importantly Theophanes 
devotes Marcian's first year largely to the two eagle stories, demonstrating 
him as God's choice. Notably, Theophanes is our earliest source to provide 
both eagle stories, so he presumably has gone to some effort to find them 
three-and-a-half centuries later. He devotes the second year of Marcian's 
reign to Chalcedon, which is the crucial issue in Theophanes’ battle with 
a Monophysite tradition and for which the previous narrative has been a 
preparation. 

After that Theophanes works in various items on Pulcheria's and 
Marcian's good deeds, which are contrasted with Valentinian's reign in 
Rome. For the Monophysites, Valentinian had remained something ofa hero 
because of his initial refusal to recognize their villain Marcian. Theophanes 
accepts that Valentinian himself remained orthodox, but draws attention 
to his depraved immorality. He also suggests that events in the west under 
Valentinian were in a bad way (which they were), but contrasts this with 
the east, where, he claims, the people 'enjoyed complete peace, justice and 
happiness during Marcian's rule' and that 'those were indeed golden years 
because of the emperor's goodness.' For this the only evidence will have 
been Marcian's own propaganda; but whatever the truth, the claim suited 
Theophanes as it revealed the benefits that flowed from the champions 
of Chalcedonian orthodoxy, Marcian and Pulcheria, whose goodness 
Theophanes keeps mentioning. In contrast he pointed to the western 
emperor Valentinian, who, he asserts, though theologically orthodox, had 
a bad history of sexual transgressions. 'He cohabited with other women 
in a demonic fashion despite having a beautiful wife and continually 
conversed even with those who practiced magic. So he was given over 
to a most shameful death', which Theophanes relates enthusiastically 
with extra moralizing for good measure. “For where anyone sins, there 
will he be punished.' Just as the Monophysites had used sexual innuendo 
as a key element of their criticism of Marcian and Pulcheria, Theophanes 
now counters this with a similar emphasis on sexual transgressions by his 
opponents and a stress on the moral purity of his heroes. So that feature 
of Byzantine chronicles of countering opponents by using their methods 
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against them becomes Theophanes' final riposte to the Monophysite slur 
„on Pulcheria and Marcian with their version of the apple story. 


Malalas 


A recognition of how Theophanes manipulates his account of Eudocia 
and the apple story makes it easier to appreciate the different approach 
of his source Malalas. Malalas' account is really the conclusion of a story 
of the life of Eudocia. His Book 13 had opened with, for Malalas, the most 
important event in history apart from the Incarnation and Resurrection, 
namely Christian victory with Constantine (and to some extent the threat 
to this victory under Julian). For the remainder of Book 13, extending to 
the death of Honorius, Malalas had been struggling with his chronology 
of events and the succession of emperors (or else was simply not much 
interested), and gets confused between east and west. Book 14 allowed 
a new start with Theodosius II, for which Malalas has in effect two 
separate narratives: first the Eudocia story, and then everything else, 
with no attempt at interrelating the two. So the Eudocia story begins 
with Theodosius' boyhood friendship with Paulinus, then an adolescent 
Theodosius pestering his virgin sister to find him a beautiful wife, next 
the engaging account of Eudocia's Athenian pagan background and being 
left destitute, her being paraded privately for Theodosius' delectation as 
if in a brideshow with Theodosius and Paulinus hiding behind a screen, 
Eudocia's generosity to her greedy brothers, the apple story in full detail, 
and finally Eudocia's death and her deathbed claim of innocence. It is a 
wonderful narrative, full of lively romantic detail. It is, however, quite 
separate from the second narrative that follows, though that narrative 
covers the same chronological period, opening with a new introduction 
of Theodosius and without a single mention of Eudocia or Paulinus and 
with Pulcheria only mentioned once at the very end with Theodosius' 
endorsement to her of Marcian as his successor. She belongs to Marcian's 
narrative rather than Theodosius”. That is, Malalas sees the whole Eudocia 
story, in which Pulcheria and Paulinus have major roles, as an isolated 
narrative with no other relevance to its contemporary context, and then 
provides a separate narrative on Theodosius' reign in which Pulcheria, 
Eudocia and Paulinus are simply irrelevant. Presumably the Eudocia story 
comes from a source distinct from his normal chronicle material. We can 
only guess at why he has given it precedence, but throughout his chronicle 
Malalas does show his fondness for a good story, particularly something 
where sexual morality is an issue.? 


? R. Scott, 'Malalas' view of the classical past’, in G. W. Clarke, ed., Reading the 
Past in Late Antiquity (Canberra, 1990), 148-64. 
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Malalas' source presumably goes back, directly or indirectly, to the same 


. propaganda aimed at saving Chalcedon's heroes, Pulcheria and Marcian. 


That Malalas' version is oblivious to theological issues is not surprising. 
Malalas simply was not interested in theology, so it would not be odd if he, 
rather than any intermediary source, removed the theological content and 
context. Nor can we tell if the suggestion of Eudocia's innocence would 
have been already admitted in the Chalcedonian propaganda version, 
but this is possible, however unlikely, since it is Theophanes alone who 
does not allow it; the rejection of her innocence is clearly Theophanes' own 
construct. 

It is just possible that the stories of Eudocia's earlier life could also go 
back to the same Chalcedonian propaganda that created the Eudocia version 
of the apple story and so provided Malalas with his complete narrative. 
Perhaps, too, the eagle stories are likewise absent simply because they had 
not been created into a single narrative for a lazy Malalas along with the 
rest of Marcian's propaganda.“ But, equally, the one element that Malalas 
does include from this propaganda - St John's revelation to Theodosius at 
Ephesos — was sufficient for showing Marcian's right to rule and was more 
inkeeping with Malalas' predilection for prophetic dreams and oracles than 
the symbolic portents of the dead soldier Augustus and the eagle stories. 
Likewise his emphasis on the significance of Paulinus for both Theodosius 
and Eudocia throughout their lives and his later references to Theodosius' 
erotic love for Chrysaphius are difficult to reconcile with Chalcedonian 
propaganda. Whatever his source, there is no need to deprive Malalas of 
the credit for creating his Eudocia narrative. But whether he created it or 
simply preserved it, Malalas has left us a colourful and engaging narrative 
to enjoy. It remains one of the delights of Byzantine history as literature, 
but it also underlines the extent of Theophanes' later manipulation of it. 


Later versions 


Evagrius, writing his Ecclesiastical History at the end of the sixth century, 
is the first writer after Procopius to mention an eagle story, but only the 
Gizerich one that he got from Procopius. He provides a detailed account 
and devotes an amount of space to Eudocia's two pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
and her money, but does not include the apple story though he is aware 


% The only occurrence of the complete set of Marcian’s propaganda 
demonstrating his divine selection (i.e. St John's revelation to Theodosius, the dead 
soldier Augustus, and both eagle stories) is in Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos, 
15.1: PG 147.912. He, however, is an underrated historian who was certainly capable 
of compiling this from various sources rather than lifting it from elsewhere. 
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of rumours about her, which he rejects?! The Chronicon Paschale of about 
630 follows Malalas in reporting Theodosius' apple, but naturally has no 
eagles, which must wait till Theophanes' research, though still omitted 
in the tenth century by George the Monk. George, however, does follow 
Malalas to create a narrative of Eudocia's life, including naturally the apple 
story where he particularly stresses Eudocia's esteem for Paulinus because 
of his role in bringing about her marriage, and by implication a suggestion 
of Eudocia's innocence in the affair. George uses this account to conclude 
his Theodosius narrative, in effect a collection of half a dozen highlights of 
popular history from the reign without any indication of chronology. 

So despite Theophanes, it is not until the eleventh century that the two 
eagle stories occur again together; this happens in the chronicles of Symeon 
Magister? and Pseudo-Symeon.? Yet though both these chroniclers must 
thus have been aware of Theophanes' account, they both reveal signs 
of also being influenced by the other traditions. The two Symeons offer 
linguistically similar but not identical accounts of the apple story, though 
not drawn precisely from any known source. Both do have Theodosius 
giving the poor man 100 rather than 150 nomismata, which suggests the 
survival of the Monophysite counter-counter-story together with at least 
a hint in each of their acceptance also of Eudocia's innocence. Symeon 
magister covers both eagle stories very briefly in just thirteen lines, with a 
further thirteen for Eudocia's life. Yet despite his awareness of Theophanes 
for the two eagle stories, he has still clearly relied on Malalas (presumably 
via George the Monk) rather than Theophanes for the apple. He draws 
attention twice to Paulinus' influence in arranging Eudocia's marriage 
in contrast to Paulinus' exclusion in Theophanes, and he also includes 
Eudocia's deathbed protest of innocence and other details that are absent 
from Theophanes. Pseudo-Symeon, in contrast, is very much more detailed 
and essentially follows Theophanes almost verbatim for almost all of 
Theodosius' 42-year reign and also for Marcian's, including the narrative 
of both eagle stories. Yet despite his close reliance on Theophanes he also 
restructures that narrative in small but significant ways. It would be out of 
place to consider here all the details of this, but for our purposes his most 
dramatic alteration is to transfer the apple story from Theodosius' fortieth 
year to his seventeenth, where he also avoids using Theophanes' version. 
The transfer is certainly quite deliberate, since he follows Theophanes 
for that crucial fortieth year almost verbatim up to the point where the 
apple story should appear and continues verbatim from where it ended 


31 Evagrius, Ecclesiastical History, 1.21. 

32 Symeon Magister, Chronicon, ed. S. Wahlgren, CFHB 44/1 (Berlin 2006), 
124-5 (Eudocia), 129 (eagles). 

33 Paris. gr. 1712, fol. 103v, line 34 to fol. 104r, line 5 (apple), fol. 108v, line 14 to 
fol. 109r, line 13 (eagles). 
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in Theophanes.* It almost looks as if he had copied Theophanes verbatim 
for the whole of that long year of narrative and then simply excised the 
apple story. The insertion of the story in Theodosius' seventeenth year (at 
the expense of Theophanes' narrative for that and the following year) is 
the only place where Pseudo-Symeon deviates from Theophanes' order 
of narrative. The inserted apple story, being almost identical with that 
in Symeon magister, is thus, though brief, also more informative than 
Theophanes' version. The combination of a different, more informative 
version in a different place has the effect of destroying Theophanes' careful 
arrangement and interpretation, and so producing instead, despite being 
otherwise almost totally reliant on Theophanes, an interpretation that 
rather resembles Malalas and George. So the two Symeons are our earliest 
witnesses to use both Malalas and Theophanes. But their accounts also 
suggest that the pro-Monophysite counter-counter-story had some success 
even if the Monophysite Pulcheria story had lost, and that success is also 
quite evident in the Patria's strangely different version where both Eudocia 
and Paulinus are innocent, with the latter kept safe from Theodosius by the 
Anargyroi until he finished building their church.* 

The twelfth century's literary confidence produced new treatments. 
Zonaras and Glykas pointedly avoid their sources” language and 
arrangement. Glykas has both eagles as well as the whole Eudocia story? 
from Malalas, including the deathbed denial, so the mixture of Theophanes 
and Malalas is now established. Zonaras' account of Eudocia is divided 
up in a similar way to Theophanes, but he also used much of Malalas' 
material, including, too, Eudocia's literary achievements, which others 
omitted.” Kedrenos' account of the two eagle stories is based closely on 
Theophanes and needs no further comment, but his use of the apple story 
shows twelfth-century predilections.? Possibly following Pseudo-Symeon 
he places it in Theodosius' fourteenth year, a year he introduces with a 
famine and its almost certainly anachronistic result for the fifth century of 
Paphlagonians turning their children into eunuchs for sale.? He then tells 
the story of Eudocia's background and marriage, but without mentioning 
Paulinus. The apple story is told next as a kind of moralizing appendix, 
but with greater emphasis than he gave to the marriage story. What is 


34 The story should occur at Paris. gr. 1712, fol. 107r, line 33. ^ 

3 Ed. Th. Preger, Scriptores originum Constantinopolitanarum, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 
1901-1907, repr. 1989), I, 261.1-263.3. 

36  Glykas, 487.4-17 (eagles); 484.1—485.4 (Eudocia story). 

9 Zonaras, Epitome, III, 100.18-102.12 (marriage); 110.8-111.10 (apple); 113.10- 
115.4 (eagles). 

38 Kedrenos, I, 590.7-591.24 (apple); 603.11-604.13 (eagles). 

* Though an established practice in Kedrenos’ time. Kedrenos is the only 
source for this famine. 
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intriguing is that Kedrenos, although following Malalas closely in terms of 
language, uses the story to illustrate envy, a characteristic twelfth-century 
literary theme, just as he and his contemporaries also do for Belisarius. He 
also turns the apple's donor into a ^poor man from Asia' to compensate for 
deleting the apple's epithet of 'Phrygian'. He also has to introduce Paulinus 
here specifically, having presumably omitted him from the background 
marriage story deliberately, as this now enables him to highlight his theme 
of envy. That links his account with that of Manasses' verse chronicle where 
both apple and eagle stories are treated with greater complexity.? Manasses 
both links Eudocia's apple to another apple episode, the judgement of 
Paris, and employs a range of contemporary literary techniques to produce 
an entertaining and instructive narrative. The stories are now literature 
rather than propaganda, essential items in Byzantine memory of its distant 
past, equivalent to Canute and the waves or George Washington's cherry 
tree, far removed from the original Chalcedonian political response to 
Monophysite slander or Marcian's advertising his rule. 

The stories continued to be told: they are present, for instance, in 
Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos' fourteenth-century Ecclesiastical 
History and in Pseudo-Dorotheos' Biblion Historikon, which, though 
composed about 1570, became in 1631 the first printed book of Greek 
history with over thirty editions by the nineteenth century. But despite 
the seeming conservatism of the chronicle tradition over a millennium or 
more, it is worth remembering that the stories did evolve considerably 
from their origins as effective religious and political propaganda in a 
society that knew how to exploit a good story.” 


^? [ Nilsson and E. Nyström, ‘To compose, read, and use a Byzantine text: 
aspects of the chronicle of Constantine Manasses', BMGS 33/1 (2009), 42—60. 

^! This paper was first drafted for a seminar on Byzantine chronicles in Athens 
in November 2006 organized by Athanasios Markopoulos. Thanks are owed to him 
and the other speakers: John Burke, Ingela Nilsson, Eva Nystróm and Paul Tuffin. 
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Narrating Justinian: From Malalas to Manasses 


This paper discusses how chroniclers wrote about Justinian across six centuries. 

That the Byzantines remembered Justinian, like Constantine, as one of the great 

emperors, does not really need demonstration. But a conference held in St 

Andrews in 1992 on the later image of Constantine showed that Byzantine 

memory of Constantine was by no means straightforward, nor was it consistent! 

This led me to wonder if the same was true about Justinian. My main points are: 

1. That our modern Western picture of Justinian as the great conqueror, based 
largely on Prokopios' Wars, which is still our best source for Justinian, is 
nevertheless a misleading picture. 

2. That Malalas gives a better overall impression of the reign than does 
Prokopios. This involves seeing Justinian's conquests as just one small 
element of the reign. 

3. That later chroniclers in a way follow this by seeing Justinian above all as 
the builder of Hagia Sophia and as a religious leader rather than as the great 
conqueror. 

4. That Theophanes in the ninth century revives the Prokopian picture of 
Justinian as the great conqueror but he does this by rearranging Malalas 
while still following him verbatim.’ 

5. That Theophanes” recreation of Justinian as the conqueror also involves 
enlarging the role of Belisarios as the great military hero. 

6. That the chronicle of Kedrenos shows signs of independent research and in 
fact plays a key role in increasing the stature of Belisarios. 

7. That the increased role of Belisarios in the chronicles provides a basis for the 
later Byzantine romance of Belisarios. 

I would, however, like first to draw attention to one characteristic of Byzantine 

chroniclers — their reliance on copying verbatim the work of their predecessors 

whilst at the same time producing a work which was idiosyncratically their own, 
something which really does not seem to fit with their being verbatim copyists. 
In recent years more attention has been paid to the fact that chroniclers do 
alter what they have found in their sources. Most attention has been given to the 
effect of chroniclers linking different episodes, or rather linking episodes that 
had been given different contexts in their sources, and so enabling them to put 
their own 'spin' on their narration. This belps restore the virtue of originality 


1. P. Magdalino, ed., New Constantines: The Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in 
Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries (Aldershot 1994). 

2. Points (2) and (4) are treated in more detail in R. Scott, ‘Writing the Reign of 
Justinian: Malalas versus Theophanes’ The Sixth Century: End or Beginning? ed. P. 
Allen & E. Jeffreys. ByzAus 10 (Brisbane 1996) 20-34, 

3. E.g. R. Maisano, “Note su Giorgio Cedreno e la tradizione storiografica bizantina' 
RSBS 3 (1983) 227-48; A. Markopoulos, ‘Byzantine History Writing at the End of 
the First Millennium” Byzantium in the Year 1000 ed. P. Magdalino (Leiden 2003) 
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that we moderns demand. What I would prefer to emphasise here is the 
importance the Byzantines (and particularly chroniclers) placed on sticking to 
the same material as their sources, and where possible using the same language. 
It was this that gave credence to their accounts because they were writing for an 
audience that already knew the outlines of their story. Plagiarism was for them 
thus a virtue, which our chroniclers often proclaim proudly in their prefaces,* and 
so they deliberately attempt to give the impression of plagiarism especially when 
they have in fact altered their source significantly. Alteration thus had to be 
subtle enough to retain the impression of plagiarism. 


This was an area where chroniclers differed from historians. Historians 
justified their work by the need to correct the interpretation of the past provided 
by their predecessors, often representing a different regime, and so needed to 
emphasise change even when none existed. This is not something I have room to 
explore here. 

This fondness for the repetition of familiar material among chroniclers can be 
observed elsewhere in Byzantine culture, perhaps most obviously in 
hagiography, icons and the depiction of Biblical scenes in church decoration. 
Alison Elliott commented that for a medieval audience the repetitiveness *may 
have constituted part of the enjoyment of the text.'? In hagiography there is both 
the transfer of favourite stories from the Life of one saint to another, such as the 
removal of a thorn from the lion's foot, and the similarity of treatment of 
different saints' Lives, particularly, of course, after the metaphrastic revisions 
but even in the pre-metaphrastic Lives, while the transfer of images apparently 
independently of any text has been explored by Leslie Brubaker.” 


It is clear that in Byzantine culture writers felt that credibility relied on, or 
was acquired by, repeating what was familiar and hence was acceptable and 
trustworthy. So this repetition was used as a framework on which an independent 


188-97; idem, ‘Sur les deux versions de la Chronographie de Syméon Logothéte BZ 
76 (1983) 279—84, rp. History and Literature of Byzantium in the 9th—10th Centuries 
(Aldershot 2004); J.N. Ljubarskij ‘Concerning the Literary Technique of 
Theophanes the Confessor’ BS! 56 (1995) 305-16; idem, ‘Quellenforschung and/or 
Literary Criticism: Narrative Structures in Byzantine Historical Writings’ SOs! 73 
(1998) 5-22; A. Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature, 650-850 (Athens 1999) 
220-1. 

4. E.g. ‘I did not set down anything of my own composition, but have made a selection 
from the ancient historians and prose-writers.' Theophanes, Chronographia preface 
ed. C. de Boor (2 vols Leipzig 1883—5) 1:4, tr. C. Mango & R. Scott with the 
assistance of G. Greatrex, The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor: Byzantine and 
Near Eastern History AD 284—813 (Oxford 1997) 2. 

5. R. Scott, ‘The Classical Tradition in Byzantine Historiography’ Byzantium and the 
Classical Tradition: University of Birmingham Thirteenth Spring Symposium of 
Byzantine Studies ed. M. Mullett & R. Scott (Birmingham 1981) 61—74. 
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interpretation could be built. It is a process of this sort that forms the basis of 
the changes made to the narratives of Justinian and Belisarios. 


Overall there are two points I want to make. The first is that the later 
Byzantine tradition does not see Justinian as the great conqueror at all. Rather he 
is the builder of Hagia Sophia, the emperor who promoted orthodoxy but also the 
emperor whose envy led him to punish and humiliate Byzantium's real warrior 
hero Belisarios. The second is that the late and post-Byzantine romances about 
Belisarios as the blinded victim of a Justinian driven by envy are not simply the 
result of fiction-writers’ imagination but are an almost natural development from 
the chronicle tradition. Certainly there is a leap at some point across genres from 
history to romance, almost certainly in the Komnenian literary renaissance and 
the reinvention of the novel in the twelfth century. But given that Byzantine 
ideology needed a military hero to show that God favoured the righteous with 
victory in war, the intriguing feature is the development of different roles for 
Justinian and Belisarios in the chronicle tradition, with Justinian becoming the 
theologian rather than the conqueror. That the earliest surviving version of the 
Belisarios romance in the fourteenth century will have developed from the 
appearance of aspects of the Belisarios legend in the twelfth century or earlier 
has often been noted.? But I do not think the rise of the Belisarios romance has 
ever been linked to the changing status of Justinian. 


Let me begin with the narrative of Justinian as the great warrior, the restorer 
of the Empire through military might. This is, of course, the picture we get in our 
modern texts, where particular emphasis is laid (especially in those emanating 
from western Europe) on the recovery of the Western Empire, particularly of 
Italy and the capital Rome but also of Vandal Africa and Carthage. Brian Croke 
demonstrated the weakness of this at our second-ever meeting of AABS back in 
1980.’ I add just two points. Of the four events for which Justinian’s reign is 
most famous — the codification of the Laws, the building of Hagia Sophia, the 
reconquest of the West and the closing of the Academy’? — all but the 
reconquest of the West have happened or are well under way by 533. The 
reconquest does not get going until Justinian has completed almost eight years as 


8. W.F. Bakker & A.F. van Gemert, Toropía rod BeAicapíov (Athens 1988) 29-30; E. 
Jeffreys, “The Attitudes of Byzantine Chroniclers Towards Ancient History” Byz 49 
(1979) 211—2; Kazhdan, Byzantine Literature 135—6; E. Follieri, 'Il poema bizantino 
de Belisario” Atti del Convegno internazionale sul tema: La poesia epica e la sua 
formazione (Rome 1970) 583—651. 

9. B. Croke, “Justinian and the Ideology of Reconquest' abstract in Byzantine Studies in 
Australia Newsletter 6 (1980) 1-2. 

10. For the first three, G. Prinzing, “Das Bild Justinians I in der Überlieferung der 
Byzantiner vom 7 bis 15 Jahrhundert’ FM 7 (1986) 1-99 at 2, citing H. Hunger, 
“Kaiser Justinian I (527-565) AnzWien 102 (1965) 339—56, here 341—2, rp. Das 
byzantinische Herrscherbild ed. H. Hunger (Darmstadt 1975) 333-52, here 335-7; 
cf. J. Irmscher, ‘Justinianbild und Justiniankritik im frühen Byzanz' Studien zum 7 
Jh. in Byzanz ed. H. Kópstein $: F. Winkelmann (Berlin 1976) 131-42. For the 
“Academy”, 'even those who know nothing else of Justinian know that he closed the 
Academy at Athens in AD 529”, A.D.E. Cameron, “The Last Days of the Academy at 
Athens” ProcCPS 195 (1969) 7. 
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emperor, a period which in most modern governments would be the equivalent 
of two complete terms of office, and almost three terms here in Australia. So 
something that did not happen in this period was scarcely a high priority, 
especially when set against the things that did happen in those energetic early 
years of the reign. This is reinforced by the second point: the tiny force sent to 
recover the West, some 7,000 troops (admittedly reinforced by Belisarios” own 
bucellarioi), again a figure put in perspective by the 6,000 Justinian sent in the 
same year to install a patriarch in Alexandria — and a Monophysite one at that.'' 
If Justinian needed 6,000 troops to install a patriarch but allocated just 7,000 to 
recapture the West after eight years in office, then recapturing the West was 
hardly a military priority, let alone the major objective of his reign from its 
beginning. 

My point, however, is that our image of Justinian as the great conqueror, who 
set the recovery of the West as his immediate and top priority, has occurred 
mainly through the privileging of sources, so we give priority to a classicising 
historian Prokopios;? and partly through the way Theophanes later rewrote 
Malalas” narrative of Justinian. If we give proper weight to the original Malalas, 
that is to the real primary source that owes nothing to the Classical tradition, we 
get a very different picture of Justinian. 


I discussed that picture in Brisbane, so let me just give the main points here. 
Malalas' book 18 is devoted to Justinian and is by far the longest book in the 
Chronicle. It seems to contain just odd snippets of information about the reign. 
What comes out very clearly from these snippets is the importance of 
Christianity, the Church and the pious Emperor in everyday society, impinging 
on so many facets of people's lives. This is so despite Malalas' almost complete 
ignorance of or lack of interest in the big theological issues of the day. Secular 
topics are made part of Christian life. So for instance earthquakes, the plague and 
foreign affairs (in the form of the baptism of foreign kings) are given a Christian 
context. There is space too for the story of Andrew and his dog, even if its 
function is by no means clear. But that only emphasises the comparative lack of 
interest in the reconquest of Italy and Vandal Africa, which get less space than 
Andrew's dog, though they are of course mentioned. Amidst all this is the 
presence of the Emperor. The activities of the Emperor almost invariably seem to 
be occasions for showing the Emperor as God's representative on earth (though 
of course this is never stated precisely) whether by being bountiful or by 
providing chastisement and creating fear. The effect is that almost everything 


11. Prokopios, Gothic War 1.5.2, Procopii Caesariensis opera omnia ed. J. Haury rev. 
G. Wirth (4 vols Leipzig 1962-4) 2:25; Michael the Syrian, La chronique de Michel 
le Syrien ed. and tr. J.B. Chabot (3 vols Paris 1899—1904) 2:194. 

12. So well discussed in much of A.M. Cameron, Procopius and the Sixth Century 
(London 1985). 

13. Scott, “Malalas versus Theophanes”. 

14. He does show much more concern about disputes with Persia, though most emphasis 
is on negotiations over the Endless Peace rather than with actual war, and (in contrast 
to modern accounts) with the Huns. Dealings with neither Persia nor the Huns 
involved reconquest, so further emphasising his lack of interest either in war or in 
Italy and Vandal Africa. See Scott, “Malalas versus Theophanes' 26-7. 
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that happens appears to involve the Emperor or to fall within his responsibilities. 
But he is not a warlike, conquering emperor. The wars certainly are there, but 
they are just one small part of the reign in which so much else attracts the 
interest of the Chronicler. It is a very different picture from that in Prokopios. It 
is also worth noting that by the end of his reign Justinian was probably 
representing his rule as something much closer to Malalas' version than 


Prokopios?. 


Malalas is often criticised, understandably, for providing just a collection of 
snippets of information rather than any kind of worthwhile narrative. We need to 
remember (and my own students have grown tired of this reminder) that Malalas 
is the only source we have that includes all four of the famous events of 
Justinian's reign (the building of Hagia Sophia, the recovery of the West, the 
codification of the laws and the closing of the Academy). It is not unreasonable 
to suggest that Malalas' collection of facts do have some claim to significance as 
a way of surveying the reign. 

Malalas’ version rather than Prokopios’ is accepted in the next surviving 
chronicle, the Chronicon Paschale. Written in about 630, its main thrust is on the 
calculation of the date of Easter, its author probably having been on the staff of 
Hagia Sophia. It again begins with Creation and in the Bonn edition covers 
world history from Creation to AD 628 in 737 pages.” Seventy-one of these 
pages are devoted to Justinian, which makes Justinian a very significant figure, 
scoring 9.6 percent of the space between Creation and the seventh century. 
(Constantine by contrast scores just seventeen pages for instance, or 2.3 percent). 
For Justinian the Chronicon Paschale draws almost exclusively on Malalas for 
the first six years from 527 to the earthquake of 533 where the author's text of 
Malalas may have ended. This includes our most detailed account of the Nika 
riot of 532, wrongly dated to 531 but also showing that the author was concerned 
with secular material and not just the date of Easter. All this uses up just twelve 
of the Chronicon Paschale's seventy-one pages on Justinian. For Justinian's 
remaining thirty-two years, the Chronicon Paschale records virtually no events 
at all, despite expending fifty-nine of its seventy-one pages on this period. There 
is just a sentence on Justinian's codification in 534; a reference to the Fifth 
Ecumenical Council; an account of the 532-year Easter cycle and a sentence on 
the rededication of Hagia Sophia in 563. These events take up something less 
than a page between them. For the remaining years all we are given is the name 
of the sole consul and, after 541, the number of years since the last consul. But 
the Chronicon Paschale does make three additions to Malalas, and it is these that 
use up the space and so, I think, indicate what the author judged to be the 


15. “By the end of his reign, Justinian was perhaps emphasising a more priestly and 
liturgical side to his imperial image.' Cameron, Procopius 255. 
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significance of the reign. The first two of these additions are verbatim citations 
of two of Justinian's edicts on orthodox belief, firstly the Theopaschite edict of 
533, which takes up almost four pages of the Bonn edition and then, following a 
short account of the Fifth Ecumenical Council of 553, we get Justinian's edict on 
the so-called Three Chapters which takes up a massive forty-nine pages of Bonn 
text; and finally at the year 562, in its account of the Easter cycle, the Chronicon 
Paschale cites a page of Gregory Nazianzen's Easter Oration. There is 
absolutely nothing on either the reconquest of Vandal Africa or of Italy or indeed 
on any other military action; instead there are well over fifty pages of documents 
on theology to the exclusion of all else. (This also accounts for the apparent 
difference in the treatment of Constantine.) Whatever its purpose we can say 
that, although the Chronicon Paschale's Justinian is not Malalas’ Justinian 
(since Malalas was not interested in theology), nevertheless it is a development 
from Malalas with the emphasis on religion. It certainly has nothing at all to do 
with Prokopios' Justinian and war and conquest. 

What needs stressing here is that the representation of Justinian as the 
conqueror has disappeared. But the notion of Justinian as the theologian was to 
persist. In a way this makes Theophanes' chronicle all the more remarkable. 

When Theophanes came to put together his chronicle at the beginning of the 
ninth century he almost certainly did not have the Chronicon Paschale available 
to him.!'* The sources he had available and used were Malalas plus Prokopios’ 
Vandal War and Persian War but seemingly not his Gothic War. 1 discussed in 
Brisbane how Theophanes adapted Malalas, with not a little help from 
Prokopios, to create a very different Justinian from that of his source while 
sticking rigorously to Malalas' facts and language.” 

There are four aspects of how Theophanes altered Malalas that are worth 
noting: 

(a) The inclusion of an account of the Vandal War based exclusively on 
Prokopios. 

(b) The inclusion of Belisarios' theatrical ploy to trick the Persians into avoiding 
battle, again based on Prokopios. 

(c) His rearrangement of Malalas' chronology. 

(d) His omission of substantial portions of Malalas' material. 

Theophanes uses these four means to establish the picture of Justinian as a 

successful warrior emperor. He needs to do this since throughout his long 

chronicle (covering over 500 years in 500 pages) Theophanes manages to align 

imperial piety with success and impiety with failure as a normal historical 

phenomenon. The easiest change to spot is his treatment of the Vandal War. For 

although Theophanes uses Malalas, mainly verbatim, for his basic material for 

Justinian, he turns to Prokopios for the Vandal War and inserts a thirty-page 

summary on this topic. That is, almost half of his account of Justinian (thirty out 

of sixty-eight pages) is given to these wars, so that they dominate the picture of 

the reign. It is by far the longest treatment of any single episode in the whole 
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chronicle (and as it is all dealt with under a single year, it is appropriate to think 
of it as a single episode). It emphasises the notion of Justinian as the conquering 
emperor. But Theophanes strengthens that picture more subtly by his alterations 
to Malalas. What he does is rearrange Malalas' chronology drastically, grouping 
Justinian's military activities in the first years, or rather he transfers (or omits 
entirely) the non-military activity out of the early years, and then introduces his 
long précis of Prokopios’ Vandal War, so that the first forty-two of the sixty- 
eight pages of his account of Justinian are almost entirely limited to military 
success. As an example, the non-military story of Andrew and his dog is 
postponed thirteen years from Malalas” date of 530 to 543.” In effect the non- 
military part of Malalas on Justinian disappears so that, with the help of the 
thirty-page addition on the Vandal War, we again have Justinian as a military 
emperor. 

The other alteration where Theophanes again exploits Prokopios can now be 
considered. The years 539 to 542 were disastrous for Byzantium with problems 
in Alexandria and Egypt in 539, Persian invasions in 540 and 541 resulting in the 
loss of Antioch and a number of other major cities and culminating symbolically 
with the Persian king Chosroes bathing in the Mediterranean, all to be followed 
by the horrendous plague of 542. Theophanes just does not want to know about 
the military disasters which would have undermined totally his vision of 
Justinian the God-supported emperor. So he minimizes the disaster to a single 
line: 

Chosroes, the Persian emperor, captured Antioch the Great and 

entered Apameia and other cities.” 
That is all. It is outrageously inadequate as a statement. To compensate he turns 
to Prokopios’ Persian War (possibly here alone) and devotes some two and a 
half pages to an unlikely story of how Belisarios got the better of Chosroes by a 
kind of theatrical ploy to gain a rather insignificant victory.? This involved, at a 
sticky moment on campaign, selecting his finest-looking troops of various races 
and getting them to dress up in splendid costumes (including national dress) and 
then pretending to look utterly relaxed when the Persian ambassador arrived. 
This supposedly so impressed and frightened the ambassador that he advised 
Chosroes to withdraw immediately. It is a good story. In effect the narrative 
turns defeat into victory, at any rate for the reader of history. The real disasters of 
540 are forgotten and instead Theophanes can make the extraordinary claim 
(even if derived from Prokopios) that Belisarios ‘gained even greater glory’ by 
this manoeuvre than from his achievements in Vandal Africa. By linking the two 
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campaigns and by this careful editing of material, the image of Justinian the 
conquering hero is retained. 

For Theophanes, this account saved the reputation of his Justinian. But as 
with his other borrowing from Prokopios, the account of the Vandal War, it gave 
much attention to Belisarios. We should also note here that Theophanes retains 
from Malalas the story of the so-called ‘bankers’ revolt’ of 563 and Justinian's 
suspicion that Belisarios was involved and so placed him temporarily under 
house arrest. Here Theophanes does not really change Malalas; what is 
significant is that this story is retained, along with the Vandal War and 
Belisarios’ theatrical ploy, in the Komnenian chroniclers’ account of Justinian. 
But those same chroniclers ignore the picture of Justinian as the great conqueror, 
the aspect which Theophanes, I suspect, felt was the really important part of his 
revision, because that was what was needed for his ideological interpretation of 
the Iconoclastic controversy, with God rewarding proper belief with military 
victory through the power of the Cross. Instead the later chroniclers revert to the 
account of Justinian as the theological leader against heresy, and they make the 
building of Hagia Sophia his number one achievement (perhaps from frequently 
seeing the mosaic in the narthex of Hagia Sophia), so that accounts of his reign 
tend to begin “The next emperor was Justinian, the builder of Hagia Sophia”. 
What little attention they do give to military exploits is there to draw attention to 
Belisarios. 

That is to leap ahead too far as it does not happen until the twelfth century. 
After Theophanes our next major chronicle is that of George the Monk, or 
George the Sinner as he also calls himself, though whether this helped to 
distinguish him from all the other monks called George must be doubtful. 
Anyway George in either the late ninth or sometime in the tenth century 
produced a long-winded chronicle spanning the period from Creation to 842 
which takes up 805 pages of Teubner text, twenty-eight of which are devoted to 
Justinian.” Insofar as he uses a chronicle source, that source is Theophanes, but 
he is not really interested in Theophanes’ interpretation at all. He really is only 
interested in aspects of morality and proper religious practice. 

His opening paragraph on Justinian credits him with Hagia Sophia, the 
monogenes hymn, the renaming of Antioch as the city of God and the first 
celebration of the presentation (of the Virgin), all in half a dozen lines, followed 
by a page-long quotation from John Chrysostom on the presentation of the 
Virgin; then another half-dozen lines to cover a flood and the Nika riot (as 
evidence for God's displeasure) as background to the Fifth Ecumenical Synod, 
which provides the excuse for twelve pages on Justinian's edicts on Origen and 
then on Theodore of Mopsuestia and other matters to do with the Synod. We 
then get three pages of other disasters (all signs of God's displeasure) — the 
plague (he is more detailed than other chroniclers), followed by thunder, 
lightning, earthquake, the collapse of buildings and more earthquakes, all taken 
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from Theophanes, but instead of a victorious Justinian we are told that *wars, 
plagues and deaths did not cease among mankind'. Next the story of Andrew 
(who is not named) and his dog, followed by the mistake on the date of Easter 
and finally the arrest and conviction of homosexuals, which provides the excuse 
for a ten-page digression on Sodom and Gomorrah. That is all. There is nothing 
on any warlike activity by Justinian. So George follows Theophanes for 
language and much of his information but completely rejects his interpretation or 
perhaps simply is not interested in it. 


So to Kedrenos, who at some point in the twelfth century wrote a huge 
chronicle from Creation to 1057, entitled Synopsis Historion, in 1,548 pages in 
the Bonn edition. It is a big book. It also presents a problem for any discussion. 
Kedrenos is regarded as the paramount plagiarizer, having for example lifted his 
final 500 or so pages from Skylitzes. Unfortunately one of his sources, known as 
Pseudo-Symeon, has never been edited, though much work has been done on it.?* 
It is well beyond the scope of this paper to deal with the problems of this text. 
For my purposes it is worth noting that Pseudo-Symeon survives in Parisinus 
graecus 1712 fol 18v-272, which is itself a compilation based primarily on 
Theophanes and Symeon Logothete. In fact Kedrenos seems to use both 
Pseudo-Symeon and Symeon Logothete separately, the latter known to us under 
various names, notably Leo Grammaticus and a slightly abbreviated version 
attributed to Theodosios Melissenos.?* Symeon Logothete is also based closely 
on Theophanes but is more abbreviated, though also containing some intriguing 
additional details which are not in Parisinus graecus 1712 but which Kedrenos 
includes. Pseudo-Symeon and Symeon Logothete certainly lie behind most but 
not all of Kedrenos' various apparently independent pieces of information." 
Nevertheless we have already noted that Byzantine plagiarism quite often 
involves significant alteration, and we also need to remember that Kedrenos is 
still the author of the final work, even if his role is largely that of a compiler. 


Kedrenos” account of Justinian ultimately is drawn almost exclusively from 
Theophanes (though probably via Pseudo-Symeon), much of it word for word, 
and with changes often being simply the substitution of synonyms, often the 
same root word compounded with a different preposition. His version is very 
much shorter than Theophanes! while still including a wider range of 
Theophanes' events than other chroniclers had done. His method basically is to 
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delete words, phrases, sentences or whole incidents as he goes along, making the 
minimal syntactic changes to what is left to retain clarity and grammatical 
accuracy. He follows Theophanes' chronology absolutely (inaccurate though it 
was) and uncritically, dating each event to a numbered year of Justinian's reign. 
So the story of Andrew and his dog is placed in Justinian's seventeenth year. His 
plagiarism of Theophanes is so persistent that I have now convinced myself that 
Kedrenos had an electronic copy of Theophanes' text and produced his own 
chronicle on computer by highlighting and deleting with the occasional cut and 
paste. As proof I found that the quickest way for me to translate Kedrenos was to 
use precisely this technique on the electronic version of my translation of 
Theophanes. Just occasionally this method has led me astray but I have been 
disturbed to find that it worked so well. 


I do have a serious point in making this claim. We need to be very much 
aware of Kedrenos” absolute reliance on Theophanes to appreciate fully how 
energetically he in fact rejects Theophanes' Justinian. What is not entirely clear 
at this stage is whether Kedrenos himself is responsible for the rejection of 
Theophanes' Justinian through his own adaptation of Pseudo-Symeon's material 
or whether that adaptation and rejection had already been made by Pseudo- 
Symeon. But a preliminary examination of Kedrenos' differences from Pseudo- 
Symeon does suggest that it was mainly Kedrenos' own initiative. Most notably 
Pseudo-Symeon retains Theophanes' very lengthy account of the Vandal War in 
full, which Kedrenos reduces to a little over a page together with a significant 
variation to be discussed a little later. It is also clear that Kedrenos” account of 
the Vandal War is not based on a similarly brief version in Symeon Logothete, 
though Kedrenos appears to be aware of that account. 


From the outset Kedrenos seems determined to show that his interpretation of 
Justinian will be quite different from that of Theophanes, the source from which 
he has plagiarised his facts, his language, his structure and his dates. His opening 
paragraph stresses Justinian's attack on heresy and then refers to his building of 
the churches of Sts Sergios and Bakchos and the Holy Apostles and monasteries, 
none of which is in Theophanes or Malalas, though it is in Pseudo-Symeon. The 
paragraph seems to be intended to provide a summary of the significance of the 


28. Ialso have a serious point in using this method of translating as being the best way of 
revealing Kedrenos” method to a reader who may have access to our translation of 
Theophanes. The translation (currently at a very early stage) is being prepared 
together with John Burke and Paul Tuffin with Australian Research Grant support. 
We also happily acknowledge the co-operation of Riccardo Maisano and Luigi 
Tartaglia who are editing Kedrenos for CFHB, and also of Athanasios Markopoulos, 
whose work on Pseudo-Symeon is crucial for the study of Kedrenos. 

29. Georgius Cedrenus, Compendium Historiarum ed. I. Bekker (2 vols Bonn 1838-9) 
1:649-50; Pseudo-Symeon fol. 130v.6-141v, after which a folio is missing which 
corresponds with Theoph. AM 6031 (de Boor 1:213.29-216.18). This amounts to 
some 82 lines in de Boor. As the line length in de Boor is slightly longer than that in 
Paris.gr.1712 which has 39 lines per page, it seems unlikely that there would have 
been space in the ms for the variation included in Kedrenos. Kedrenos does thus 
appear to be responsible for the variation. (The surviving portion on the Vandal War 
occupies 871 lines in Paris.gr.1712 as against 793 in de Boor). Cf. n. 40 below. 
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reign, before he gets down to the year-by-year treatment. Later he does also 
include Justinian's edict on Origen which is not in Pseudo-Symeon and which he 
may have taken from George the Monk. Whatever the source, it is Kedrenos' 
own addition. The effect is to give prominence to the Fifth Ecumenical Synod in 
contrast to the short shrift it receives in Malalas' and Theophanes' confused 
accounts, In Kedrenos the Synod receives twelve pages and so becomes the 
major item of his Justinian, even though he has no extra information to report. 
It certainly provides the flavour of his account, with Justinian again being seen 
as a theologian rather than a conqueror. What then becomes intriguing is that 
Kedrenos is also able to make various additions, for which he is the only known 
source but which have generally convinced modern scholars of their accuracy. 


Most famously Kedrenos is the only source we have for the date when work 
began on the rebuilding of Hagia Sophia after the Nika riots: 


For Justinian began the work on the rebuilding of the Great 
Church in the 6008th year of the world in the fifteenth indiction on 
23 February at the first hour of the day."! 


That is, of course, an amazingly short five weeks from the end of the Nika riot 
and so is a key piece of evidence for the suggestion that Justinian had planned 
Hagia Sophia before the riot.” 


Most notable among his additions are, however, descriptions of various 
works of art, which are unique and which he seems to use to diffuse or alter the 
political interpretation of certain events and which are also strikingly original 
inclusions in the narrative of a chronicle.? Only a few of these have come from 
Pseudo-Symeon or Symeon Logothete, so the credit for their inclusion should be 
attributed to Kedrenos." What is intriguing is the effect of this on Kedrenos” 


30. Kedr. 1:659—71. 

31. Kedr. 1:651. This is not in Pseudo-Symeon or Symeon Logothete. 

32. R.M. Harrison, A Temple for Byzantium (Austin 1989) 40; cf idem, ‘Anicia Juliana's 
Church of St Polyeuctos’ JOB 32.4 (1982) 436-7. 

33. Certainly earlier chroniclers did include accounts of works of art and architecture, 
most notably Malalas. See A. Moffatt, ‘A Record of Public Buildings and 
Monuments' Studies in John Malalas ed. E. Jeffreys, B. Croke & R. Scott. ByzAus 6 
(Sydney 1990) 87-110; E. Jeffreys, *Malalas, Procopius and Justinian's Buildings” 
Antiquité Tardive 8 (2000) 73-9; G. Downey, “Imperial Building Records in 
Malalas’ BZ 38 (1938) 1-15, 299-311. What is original about Kedrenos is the 
incorporation of this material not simply as an item of information but as an affective 
element in the narration. It also helps demonstrate Kedrenos as a proper Komnenian 
author. 

34. The most likely contender is Constantine of Rhodes, perhaps an older contemporary 
of Pseudo-Symeon, whose ekphrasis describes the Seven Wonders of Constantinople 
(five columns, the Anemodoulion and the senate with its surroundings) and the 
Church of the Holy Apostles. The last six of Constantine's seven wonders are 
described in the same order by Kedrenos in a topographical excursus under 
Theodosios I, with two additional monuments described between nos. 6—7 (Kedr. 
1:564—7). For these Kedrenos either used a more detailed version of Constantine than 
now survives or they shared a common source. See G. Downey, ‘Constantine the 
Rhodian: His Life and Writings’ Late Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of 
Albert Mathias Friend, Jr. ed. K. Weitzmann (Princeton 1955) 212-21; L. James, 
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portrayal of Justinian and Belisarios. So after the Nika riots there is a long 
description of a statue of Homer which had stood in the Baths of Zeuxippos 
which had been destroyed in the riot. The description of the statue is roughly 
twice the length of his account of the riot.” This certainly alters the tone of 
Theophanes’ account of the riot which had reinforced his stress on Justinian’s 
military activity. There is no mention of Homer's statue in Pseudo-Symeon or 
Symeon Logothete. Then there is a description of Justinian's equestrian statue in 
the Augustaion, similar to but distinct from the description given by Prokopios 
of this statue in Buildings.” Here both Kedrenos and Pseudo-Symeon are much 
more detailed than Theophanes who simply records its existence. There are also 
fifteen extra lines of description of Justinian's second rebuilding of Hagia Sophia 
after the collapse of the dome? and a one-sentence addition recording Justinian’s 
building of a church in connexion with the bridge over the Sangarios.** These, 
like his opening paragraph, reinforce the picture of Justinian not just as a builder 
but specifically as a builder of churches.” Likewise for Justinian’s foreign policy 
it is notable that Kedrenos retains Theophanes' accounts of the various 
conversions to Christianity by foreign kings though he is hazy about Justinian's 
wars. 


The range of his material on art is certainly remarkable as is the way he has 
incorporated it into his chronicle. His use of the material does challenge the 
notion of his being an unthinking plagiarizer. Yet the really intriguing 
description is of the medallion that Justinian issued to commemorate victory 
over Vandal Africa." It is intriguing for three reasons. First, only one copy of 


*Constantine's Constantinople’ Metaphrastes or Gained in Translation: Essays and 
Translations in honour of Robert H. Jordan ed. M. Mullett. BBTT 9 (Belfast 2004) 
62-5. A new edition by I. Vassis is forthcoming, including a translation by V. 
Dimitropulou, L. James & R. Jordan (BBTT). It is a reasonable hypothesis that 
Kedrenos” other descriptions of art come from the same source. What is remarkable 
is the incorporation of this material into a chronicle. 

35. Kedr. 1:648. 

36. Kedr. 1:656—7; Pseudo-Symeon fol. 144v, Leo Gramm. 129, cf. Prokopios, Buildings 
1.2.5-12, Procopii Caesariensis opera omnia ed. J. Haury rev. G. Wirth (4 vols 
Leipzig 1962—4) 4:17-8. Kedrenos” description is not sufficiently detailed to 
determine if it could have been taken from Constantine of Rhodes, Ekphrasis 36—54, 
364—72 ed. E. Legrand REG 9 (1896) 36-65. 

37. Kedr. 1:677, also in Pseudo-Symeon fol. 147.24—40 with textual variants. 

38. Kedr. 1:678, but not added to the description in Pseudo-Symeon fol. 147v.33-5. 

39. Kedrenos” only other notable addition to Theophanes is a final sentence on Theodora 
having died before Justinian but this has been taken from Pseudo-Symeon fol. 150. 

40. Kedr. 1:649. The description does not survive in Paris.gr.1712 but there is a large 
lacuna, probably a complete folio, between folios 141v and 142 which would have 
covered the end of the Vandal War (i.e. Theoph., de Boor 1:213.29—216.18), which 
would have been the appropriate place to include the description. But since Pseudo- 
Symeon, unlike Kedrenos, follows Theophanes closely in retaining the long account 
of the war (Paris.gr.1712 fol. 130.6-141v plus the missing folio), it is unlikely that 
he would have added this description of the medallion, which thus may well be 
Kedrenos” addition. It is also doubtful if there would have been space in the missing 
folio for a description of the medallion. Cf. n. 29 above. 
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this medallion survived to modern times and that copy was stolen from the 
Louvre in 1831, though fortunately the British Museum had previously acquired 
a cast of it from which electrotypes have also been made. Second, there is no 
other known description of the medallion by any earlier writer other than 
Symeon Logothete.* One wonders where Symeon Logothete either saw the 
medallion or found a description 400—500 years later. It is worth noting that, 
despite his use of Symeon Logothete, Pseudo-Symeon does not mention the 
medallion, so that Kedrenos' inclusion of it has involved a deliberate decision 
rather than mindless following of a source. Third but of particular interest for 
this paper, Symeon Logothete, followed by Kedrenos, claims that the mounted 
figure of Justinian is in fact Belisarios. Coming immediately after Kedrenos' 
description of the Vandal War, what this does is to give far greater prominence 
to Belisarios and emphasise that it was Belisarios who led the Roman Byzantine 
army to victory in Vandal Africa. So it seems that it was Kedrenos who decided 
that Belisarios rather than Justinian deserved credit for winning the Vandal War 
and set about demonstrating this. Because of Theophanes, it is the Vandal War 
and Belisarios’ success that looms largest in Kedrenos” understanding of 
Justinian's wars. In fact, though he knows that Prokopios wrote eight books on 
Justinian’s wars, he seems to think that all eight are devoted to the Vandal War? 
(so presumably he had not read any of them): 


In the sixth and seventh years occurred the campaigns of 
Belisarios in Libya, which Prokopios of Caesarea has recorded in 
eight books.” 


Given that Kedrenos also retains prominently the story of Belisarios’ theatrical 
ploy against Chosroes“ plus too his defence of the Long Wall” and the account 
of his house arrest and the confiscation of all his property, his subsequent 
acquittal and finally his death, 6 there is quite a concentration on Belisarios in the 
narrative, despite Kedrenos' virtual ignorance of the Gothic War. This is worth 


There is a useful brief account and bibliography of the medallion in J.W. Barker, 
Justinian and the Later Roman Empire (Madison 1966) 286—7. He is, however, 
misleading in stating that Kedrenos is the only Byzantine writer to refer to the 
medallion. In addition to the various versions of Symeon Logothete, there are at least 
allusions to it in the chronicles of Manasses and Glykas, probably derived from 
Kedrenos. See Follieri, “Belisario” 598. 

41. Leo Gramm. 129; Theod.Mel. 90. 

42. Kedr. 1:649. His “knowledge” of Prokopios also appears to be derived from Symeon 
Logothete. Leo Gramm. 130 reports that Prokopios wrote eight books but implies 
they are devoted to Justinian's buildings. This is, however, not mentioned in Pseudo- 
Symeon but perhaps was included in the folio missing from Paris.gr.1712 between 
141v and 142. 

43. His and Pseudo-Symeon’s desultory references to the Gothic war at first give more 
attention to Gothic victories (Kedr. 1:658 and 659) and then to Narses' victories 
(Kedr. 1:659, 679). 

44. Kedr. 1:652—5, a remarkably long account, also in Pseudo-Symeon fol. 142v.34— 
143v.37. 

45. Kedr. 1:678; Pseudo-Symeon fol. 147v. 

46. Kedr. 1:679; Pseudo-Symeon fol. 148v-150, through being more detailed and 
following Theophanes more closely, in fact gives less emphasis to Belisarios. 
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noting, since another of Kedrenos' characteristics, as part of his simplification of 
the narrative, is to delete the names of most characters mentioned by his source 
Theophanes and attribute all their actions to Justinian. So we have here the 
elements that can develop into the romantic tragedy of Belisarios. It is only now, 
I suggest, that the Belisarios legend begins." I am of course not saying that 
Kedrenos' Belisarios has a direct link to the legend but rather that the 
prominence now given to Belisarios and his quarrel with an unmilitary Justinian 
provides the impetus. Certainly there have been those who claim a much earlier 
date for the origins of the Belisarios romance. But the great Alexander Kazhdan, 
who was intrigued by the possibility of the legend being earlier and who really 
hoped that he could show that it was parallel to the eighth-century development 
of legends about Constantine, always admitted sadly that those who claim the 
early date have no evidence.* If Alexander Kazhdan could find no evidence for 
something when he was really eager to find it, it is reasonable to assume that 
there is no evidence. It appears instead that it was this later development in the 
chronicle tradition that was responsible. 


To make the point, we need to mention two more chronicles. Kedrenos' 
version leads to Zonaras, the most sober and respectable of Byzantine 
chroniclers and about the only one ever read by classicists because he actually 
knew about Roman history and preserves so much of the lost books of Cassius 
Dio. He died after 1159, held high office under Alexios I, and wrote much on all 
sorts of topics including an enormous chronicle from Creation to 1118, in some 
1,960 pages in the Bonn edition. In many ways the latter part of his chronicle 
was a polemic against Anna's eulogy of Alexios. His account of Justinian is the 
most complex of all the chroniclers, particularly in the range of his sources, 
which include both chronicles and the historians Agathias and Prokopios, 
possibly even the Secret History. He does actually reflect his sources rather than 
just copy or adapt them, so he presents quite a different phenomenon as well as 
making source-spotting rather more difficult. I am not even going to try to do 
justice to him. I just mention in passing that, despite being so very sober in his 
selection of material, he still retains the story of Andrew and his dog. 

I mention Zonaras only to introduce my final chronicle, that of Constantine 
Manasses from a little later in the twelfth century. Manasses is by far the 


47. See Bakker-van Gemert, Belicápios 23-46 for the various elements and their 
origins. 

48. Kazhdan, Byzantine Literature 136. 

49. Manasses, Breviarium Historiae Metricum ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1837). A little longer 
(358 pages but with a fairly large apparatus) is the standard edition of Constantine 
Manasses, Breviarium Chronicum ed. O. Lampsidis. CFHB 36 (Athens 1996). On 
Manasses see especially E. Jeffreys, “The Judgement of Paris in Later Byzantine 
Literature’ Byz 48 (1978) 112-31; eadem, ‘Chroniclers’ 199—238; D. Reinsch, 
"Historia ancilla litterarum? Zum literarischen Geschmack in der Komnenenzeit: 
Das Beispiel der ZUvojis Xpovikr des Konstantinos Manasses! Pour une ‘nouvelle’ 
histoire de la littérature byzantine: Problemes, méthodes, approches, propositions. 
Actes du colloque international philologique, Nicosie-Chypre 25-28 Mai 2000 ed. P. 
Odorico & P.A. Agapitos. Dossiers Byzantins (Paris 2002) 81-94; I. Nilsson, ‘From 
Homer to Hermoniakos: Some Considerations of Troy Matter in Byzantine 
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briefest of the chronicles we have looked at, a mere 286 pages in the Bonn 
edition, and sensibly he used Zonaras as his source.” His innovation was to write 
his chronicle in verse, covering the period from Creation to 1081 (deliberately 
avoiding the Komnenoi) in 6,733 lines of fifteen-syllable political verse which 
also allowed for a playful and creative handling of the material. For the most part 
he keeps his narrative extremely sparse except where he sees the opportunity for 
a good story. This he finds in the fate of Belisarios. Perhaps it is the fact that he 
is writing verse that allows him to pour out a moving lamentation on the fate of 
Byzantium's great general, the victim of the Emperor's envy and jealousy, a 
theme which suited Manasses’ focus.” The same theme of Belisarios as the 
emblematic victim of envy is also picked up in the 1140s in the Chiliades of his 
contemporary, John Tzetzes, with the two poets arguably reacting to each 
other,” and by another twelfth-century chronicler, Michael Glykas.? Certainly it 
is political verse that allows Manasses, and likewise Tzetzes, to write about 
emotions in a way that would be out of character for more traditional 
historiographical works in prose. Combine this emotional treatment with the new 
emphasis on Belisarios found in Kedrenos and also with the contemporary 
twelfth-century re-invention of the novel, and I think we have got the seeds of 
the later romance of Belisarios. 


I am conscious of simply having described the changes made to portraying 
Justinian in various chronicles rather than having explained them. What stands 
out is that in the chronicle tradition it is only in Theophanes that Justinian is 
linked with military success. Elsewhere he is the theologian emperor. So it is 
Theophanes’ exceptional account that needs explaining. There it looks as if 
contemporary belief that military failure was linked to a theological issue — 
icon-worship — may have brought about Theophanes’ interpretation. Later the 
rise of Belisarios’ importance perhaps reflects a continuing need for a military 


Literature” Troianalexandrina 4 (2004) 9-34, espec.18—34; eadem, ‘Discovering 
Literariness in the Past: Literature vs History in the Synopsis Chronike by 
Konstantinos Manasses’ Littérarité de l'historiographie; eadem, “Narrating Images 
in Byzantine Literature: The Ekphraseis of Konstantinos Manasses’ JOB 55 (2005) 
121-46. 

50. A. Kazhdan, *Manasses, Constantine” ODB 1280, though both may have been using 
the same source independently of each other. 

5]. Justinian’s reign is covered by Manasses, vv 3119-296. Belisarios is included most 
notably at vv 3185—259. 

52. Tzetzes, Chiliades 3.342-51, cf. 4.750-8, ed. P.A.M. Leone (Naples 1968); Follieri, 
*Belisario' 598-601. 

53. Michael Glykas, Biblos Chronike ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1836) 495. Space prevents a 
proper discussion of Glykas' version of Justinian but it fits the same pattern, with an 
initial emphasis on Belisarios’ Vandal campaign and just a single line on the 
recapture of ‘Old Rome”. He also devotes several lines to Belisarios’ pitiable fall as 
the victim of envy. His account of Justinian is particularly remarkable for including 
an excursus on all seven Ecumenical Synods, so again giving a theological rather 
than a military focus to his presentation. He also includes the story of Andrew (not 
named) and his dog. 

54. Cf. R. Scott, “The Image of Constantine in Malalas and Theophanes' New 
Constantines 57—11. 
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hero, perhaps parallelled in the increasing devotion given to military saints, ? but 
also in the rise of the Digenis Akritas cycle and the Armenian David of Sassoun. 
That must remain simply as a suggestion. But I trust 1 have shown that what we 
would call plagiarism is in fact a positive attribute in chroniclers and (I believe) 
in Byzantine culture. It was needed to authenticate a story and so win acceptance 
among the audience. At the same time ‘plagiarism’ of words still allowed for 
plenty of scope in interpretation. 

The Chronicon Paschale of the seventh century and Theophanes' chronicle 
of the early ninth are both based on the wording of Malalas but they have 
diametrically opposed interpretations. Theophanes" version was in line with the 
Prokopian and modern interpretation of Justinian as a great conqueror but the 
Chronicon Paschale was closer to Malalas’ interpretation, with military victory 
played down and religion and subsequently theology becoming the dominant 
theme. What then becomes intriguing is that later Byzantine chroniclers base 
their language, chronology and arrangement of material often verbatim on 
Theophanes but their interpretation of the reign of Justinian follows instead the 
tradition of Malalas and the Chronicon Paschale. 


Then in the literary excitement and inventiveness of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, though still following this pattern, we have the development of 
Belisarios' role while a downplayed Justinian still takes over the roles of all the 
minor characters mentioned by Theophanes as well as being the builder of Hagia 
Sophia. Zonaras' sober and more carefully researched chronicle then provides 
the narrative basis for Constantine Manasses' invention of the verse chronicle. It 
is verse that allows for the literary development of Belisarios’ exploits and more 
particularly his suffering and unjust treatment and the unfairness of human fate. 
It is this and not some vague and unsubstantiated folk memory that provides the 
basis for the romance and tragedy of Belisarios of the fourteenth century.55 

So it is the chronicle that influences if not creates the novel in this instance 
and not the other way round. Admittedly the Byzantines had always had the 
classical Greek novels of the Second Sophistic available to them and they 
continued to read them. Ingela Nilsson has recently shown how readers of 
Macrembolites’ novel Hysmine and Hysminias will have derived extra 
enjoyment from their knowledge of Achilles Tatios’ novel Leukippe and 
Kleitophon written a millennium earlier.” Glen Bowersock has further stated 
rather than suggested that the Byzantine Saint’s Life was in fact a continuation of 
the novel and so in effect kept the genre alive after its apparent demise in the 


55. See C.P. Charalampidis, ‘The Iconography of Military Saints in Middle and Late 
Byzantine Macedonia’ Byzantine Macedonia: Art, Architecture, Music and 
Hagiography ed. J. Burke & R. Scott (Melbourne 2001) 80-7. 

56. It should perhaps be noted that the Belisarios story is retained in later chronicles (e.g. 
Theodore Skoutariotes), closer in time to the likely first creation of the surviving 
Belisarios romance. My aim is simply to suggest how the elements of the story came 
into being. 

57. I. Nilsson, Erotic Pathos, Rhetorical Pleasure: Narrative Technique and Mimesis in 
Eumathios Makrembolites’ ‘Hysmine & Hysminias”. Studia Byzantina Upsaliensia 7 
(Uppsala 2001). 
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fifth century? With this awareness of the novel in one form or another 
throughout their literary history, perhaps Bakhtin was right after all. But I 
prefer to see the Byzantine chroniclers as being inventive enough on their own in 
their creation of narrative without needing to resort to the novel. Narrating the 
events of the past remained the Byzantines' literary forte throughout their long 
history. Certainly they copied from one another. Yet they also not only knew 
how to adapt material to suit their own purposes but had an eye too for a good 
story and how to tell it, whether or not this influenced or was influenced by their 
appreciation of narrative in the Novel and the Saint's Life. 


One last point. Apart from the building of Hagia Sophia, the event which is 
mentioned in more chronicles dealing with Justinian than any other is the story 
of Andrew and his dog. After Hagia Sophia it must thus rank in Byzantine eyes 
as the next most significant event of the reign. In a paper on *Narrating Justinian' 
it would be remiss of me not to narrate it. 


There turned up a man called Andrew who travelled from village 
to village. He had with him a light-coloured dog of medium size, 
with cropped ears and tail. This dog, when ordered by his trainer, 
would do some amazing things. Unbeknown to the dog, the man 
would take from bystanders gold and silver rings and coins of 
different emperors. He would place them on the ground and cover 
them with dung. He would then command the dog to come and 
pick up from the earth each man's ring and give it to him. 
Everyone was astonished. Then he would say to the same dog, 
“Bring me the coin of the emperor Leo.” After a search the dog 
would pick it up in his mouth and give it. Then he would say, 
“Give me Zeno's, and he gave it; likewise he brought the coin of 
any other emperor when so instructed. Furthermore, in the 
presence of a crowd of men and women, he would point out 
women who were pregnant, fornicators, adulterers, the generous 
and the misers, all quite accurately. In the case of pregnant women 
he would guess whether they carried a male or a female child and 
they gave birth [as predicted]. So everyone was amazed and many 


58. G. Bowersock, Fiction as History: Nero to Julian (Berkeley 1994) 142. 

59. Cf. the discussion by Margaret Mullett elsewhere in this volume. I am not, of course, 
suggesting that a chronicler invented some now lost twelfth-century Belisarios novel. 

60. Enjoyment of a good story does seem to be a factor in the Byzantine sense of 
narrativity, as Jeffreys, Reinsch and Nilsson all acknowledge in their work on 
Manasses (see above n. 49). There is still much to explore here. As Ingela Nilsson 
has pointed out to me, there are also romantic (or novelistic) elements already present 
in the ancient historians and important elements of history in the ancient novels, and 
furthermore there are the “historical novels’ such as Dictys and Dares. The 
connection is thus a very old, intimate and complex one, which in Byzantium is 
picked up and further developed, in line with the Byzantines' fascination with 
creative imitation of texts and genres. 
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people said that the dog had the spirit of Python. He was also 
defective in his eyes.*! 


I cannot attempt here to give an explanation of why so many chronicles retain 
this story. But perhaps Andrew's dog holds the key to Byzantine Narrative.” 


61. 


62. 


Cod. Paris. gr. 1710 which provides the most detailed version of the story. Text in 
Theoph. (de Boor 2:370-1, Mango & Scott 325). Cf. Theoph. AM 6036 (de Boor 
1:224). The dog's powers become even more remarkable, as Dean Sakel points out in 
this volume: in Cod. Londiniensis Harleianus 5632 of Manuel Malaxos' Chronicle of 
1570, the dog, still in the time of Justinian, picks out coins of the Ottoman Sultans 
Mehmet II and Bayezit II! 

I acknowledge gratefully the constructive criticism of earlier drafts by Elizabeth 
Jeffreys, Athanasios Markopoulos and Ingela Nilsson. 
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Interpreting the Late Fifth and Early Sixth Centuries from Byzantine 
Chronicle Trivia 


The Chronicle of John Malalas has long had a poor reputation,! even worse than that of 
other Byzantine chronicles. By contrast the classicizing history of Procopius has enjoyed a 
high reputation, and deservedly so. Yet Procopius’ coverage of events is limited by his 
genre fairly much to war and politics, which in turn has led to a distortion of Justinian's 
reign by some modern historians. Here our interpretation and understanding of Byzantine 
imperium has been influenced by our pre-conceived assumptions on ‘culture’. As a result, 
we give a higher priority to a source of assumed high culture (Procopius) than to one which 
appears to operate at a decidedly lower level (Malalas). Elsewhere” I have argued that 
Malalas' farrago of seemingly unimportant events in Book XVIII on Justinian in fact 
provides a better guide to Justinian's reign than does Procopius' fine classicizing account of 
wars in that it reveals those wars in a proper perspective. It records and so draws attention 
to so much that is not war. Here I want to show that what can be learned from the apparent 
trivia preserved in chronicle accounts of the late fifth and early sixth centuries is also more 
worthy of note than can be appreciated from standard accounts. So, for the sixth century, 
through undue preference being given to Procopius, Justinian's recovery of the Western 
Empire in particular has been exaggerated to the point of it dominating modern accounts 
with little attention being paid to the wide range of other material provided by Malalas. 
What we need to remember is that Justinian's intervention in Italy did not occur until the 


! For a brief account of criticisms of Malalas, see B. Croke, *The Development of a Critical Text", in 
E. Jeffreys (ed.), Studies in John Malalas (Byzantina Australiensia 6, Sydney 1990), 313-325 
together with the preface ix-x citing inter alia Humphrey Prideaux who, even before the first edition 
was published in 1691, wrote in 1674 that “more than halfe the book is stuffed with ridiculous lys." 
The attacks have continued since then almost unabated, already becoming even worse in the twenty- 
first century with Warren Treadgold, The Early Byzantine Historians (London 2007), describing 
Malalas as a fraud (251) and a charlatan (255). For recent favourable assessments of Malalas” worth 
see M. Meier, *Natural Disasters in the Chronographia of John Malalas: Reflections on their 
Function, An Initial Sketch”, The Medieval History Journal 10 (2007), 237-265, together with 
comments spread through his Das andere Zeitalter Justinians: Kontingenzerfahrung und 
Kontingensbewáltigung im 6. Jahrhundert n. Chr. (Gottingen 2003); J. Beaucamp et al., Recherches 
sur la chronique de Jean Malalas, 2 vols (Centre de recherche d'histoire et civilisation de Byzance 15 
& 24, Paris 2004—2006). For an excellent survey, see E. Jeffreys, "The Beginning of Byzantine 
Chronography: John Malalas”, in G. Marasco (ed.), Greek and Roman Historiography: 1 Late 
Antiquity: Fourth to Sixth Century A.D (Leiden 2003), 497—527. Citations from Malalas are by book 
and paragraph number as in E. and M. Jeffreys, R. Scott et al., Malalas, A Translation (Byzantina 
Australiensia 4, Melbourne 1986), which here (but not always elsewhere) correspond with Joannis 
Malalae Chronographia, ed. L Thurn (CFHB 35, Berlin and New York 2000). In this volume in their 
honour, I happily acknowledge my debt (and I am sure that of the rest of the team as well) to 
Elizabeth and Michael Jeffreys for their outstanding work in the Australian Malalas Project. 

2 R, Scott, “Writing the Reign of Justinian: Malalas versus Theophanes”, in P. Allen and E. Jeffreys 
(eds), The Sixth Century: End or Beginning? (Byzantina Australiensia 10, Brisbane 1996), 21-34; cf. 
R. Scott, “Narrating Justinian: From Malalas to Manasses", in J. Burke et al. (eds), Byzantine 
Narrative (Byzantina Australiensia 16, Melbourne 2006), 29-46. 
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eighth year of his reign, and even then he only devoted very limited resources to it. 
Furthermore he wanted to withdraw from Italy before the final victory so that he could use 
those limited resources to face more urgent and significant problems in the east, where he 
had not only to cope with Persian invasions but also found it increasingly difficult to 
control the countryside within the Empire, not to mention problems arising in the aftermath 
of the plague. These problems are not, of course, immediately apparent in Malalas either, 
but he does provide the necessary context. What does come out repeatedly from the 
supposed mass of trivia in Malalas' narrative is instead the importance of Christianity, the 
church and the pious emperor in everyday society, impinging on so many facets of people's 
lives, even though Malalas himself does not appear to be interested in theological issues. 
Here what is important to note is that the chronicle does not merely provide useful 
individual pieces of evidence but more particularly it is the actual whole selection of 
material that, despite its superficiality, provides a way of interpreting a period with at least 
as great validity as that to be found in the more respected classicizing sources. My 
argument here is that these same factors also apply to the late fifth and early sixth centuries. 

It is also important in studying Malalas to take note of the difference between the early 
books I-XIV, where he certainly alleges that he is taking his material from earlier 
chroniclers (although equally he is in fact reinterpreting these accounts of the past to 
explain the present)? and the last four books (XV-XVII) where such material is not 
available to him, so he becomes in effect the primary source. Most criticisms of Malalas' 
accuracy apply to the first fourteen books. The common criticism of the later books is not 
so much on accuracy, but that the material so often appears trivial and that the treatment is 
so superficial. Yet, as is also the case with book XVIII on Justinian, it is the very 
ordinariness of the material that is important, as is the apparently superficial treatment, as it 
is this that helps provide a sixth-century perspective on the period as a whole and 
particularly on the events to which we tend to give most attention and so perhaps makes us 
think a little about the supposed trivia which our pre-conditioned approach to what is 
important can so easily make us ignore. Here we do need to remember that in books XV to 
XVIII of Malalas we have a primary source written by at least a tolerably well educated 
contemporary recording the events of his own lifetime. 


3 Note that by this stage Justinian had already embarked on or carried out most of the endeavours for 
which his reign is famous: codification of the laws (with first edition of the Codex Iustinianus 
[hereafter Cod. Iust.] undertaken in February 528 and completed by April 529; and with the Institutes 
promulgated in November 533, the Digest in December 533 and the second edition of Cod. Just. 
promulgated in November 534); work began on Hagia Sophia on 23 Feb. 532, just 5 weeks after the 
Nika riots (Kedrenos, Compendium Historiarum, ed. L Bekker, 2 vols [Bonn 1838-1839], vol. 1, 
651); while the Academy in Athens had been closed in 529 (as Malalas, XVIIL47, alone records). 

4 The force of 15,000 sent against the Vandals has been described as “dangerously small" by, for 
example, John Barker, Justinian and the Later Roman Empire (Madison 1966), 141, though it was 
twice the size of the force of 7,500 later sent to recover the western empire in 534. In that same year 
(534) Justinian sent a force of 6,000 to help install a monophysite patriarch in Alexandria (La 
chronique de Michel le Syrien, ed. and trans. J.B. Chabot, 3 vols [Paris 1899-1904], vol. 2, 194), 
which helps underline how little significance Justinian actually gave to recovering the western 
empire. By contrast the disastrous earlier campaign against the Vandals in 468 supposedly involved a 
force of 100,000 (Procopius, Vand. 1.6.1) and a fleet of 1,113 ships (Kedrenos, vol. 1, 613, cf. C. 
Müller, FGH 4.110), while the peaceful Anastasius put 52,000 into the field for the Persian Wars in 
503 (Joshua Stylites, Chronicle 54, trans. with notes and introduction by F.R. Trombley and J.W. 
Watt, The Chronicle of Pseudo-Joshua the Stylite [Translated Texts for Historians 32, Liverpool 
2000], 65). 

5 R. Scott, “Malalas’ View of the Classical Past”, in G.W. Clarke (ed.), Reading the Past in Late 
Antiquity (Canberra 1990), 147-164. 
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My aim in this paper is to tease more out from these late books, and in particular to 
suggest that trivial events reported by chroniclers for the late fifth century are also 
significant and need to be taken note of for interpreting the sixth century. (This is on the 
good arithmetical principle that, as the fifth century comes immediately before the sixth 
century, it probably provides a good introduction to the sixth century). I trust that this will 
not only provide a different perspective on the late fifth century, but will also help reinforce 
my own faith in Malalas' account of the sixth century. For Malalas' account of the late fifth 
century reveals signs of social change, presumably under Christian influence but quite 
unconnected with theological questions. I just draw attention to a very few small events 
which are recorded in chronicles, but which are understandably considered too trivial to be 
worth a mention in the important books on History. They do, however, provide a vital clue 
for an increasing presence of the church in secular matters or the infiltration of Christian 
ideas on secular activities. I need to stress that I am not here concerned with the adoption 
of Christian beliefs in a theological sense nor yet the building of churches nor the power of 
the Church hierarchy politically or economically, but rather a change in life-style that 
appears as if it should be ascribed to an acceptance of Christian attitudes.’ Rather I shall 
draw attention to a jumble of trivial facts which are recorded in chronicles and which 
perhaps also provide a more revealing picture of an age than an ordered analytical history 
of important events. 

First of all, “Sundays”. Malalas relates that the emperor Leo banned public entertainment 
on Sundays in 469. 


The most sacred emperor Leo ordered that Sundays should be days of rest, 
promulgating a sacred law on the subject, to the effect that neither flute nor 
Iyre nor any other musical instrument should be played on Sunday, but that 
everyone should have a holiday. And all observed it. 


The Chronicon Paschale from the early seventh century is virtually identical with Malalas' 
version and clearly copied from him, including the ban on music. The chronicle accounts of 
Leo's law are confirmed by an entry in the Justinianic Code, which contains some extra 
details, but also has a significant omission. Leo decreed that there were to be no public 
exhibitions on Sunday which 


was to be free from the administration of Justice...The harsh voice of the 
public crier will be silenced...We do not permit persons who are at leisure 
during this sacred day to devote themselves to obscene pleasures; and no one 
shall. demand theatrical exhibitions, the contests of the circus and the 
melancholy spectacle of wild beasts; and when our birthday happens to fall 
on Sunday, celebrations shall be postponed. If anyone should think that upon 
this holy day he can venture to interest himself in exhibitions; or the 


$ Publication of a recent conference shows archaeologists also looking to what have been regarded as 
relatively insignificant objects to help identify signs of social change in Late Antiquity. They do not, 
however, appear to be concerned with my query of an increasing presence of the church in secular 
matters or the infiltration of Christian ideas on secular activities. See L. Lavân, E. Swift, T. Putzeys 
(eds), Objects in Context, Objects in Use: Material Spatiality in Late Antiquity (Late Antique 
Archaeology 5, Leiden and Boston 2007). 

7 Others such as Peter Brown in his Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in 
Early Christianity (New York 1988) have explored this on a much wider scale. Though their 
treatment is well beyond my scope, I trust that I can offer a different perspective. 

* Malalas XIV. 39. 
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subordinate of any judge. ..should violate the provisions of this law, he shall 
suffer the loss of his employment and the confiscation of his property (Cod. 
Just. TH.12.9. dated 9 Dec 469).? 


Much of Leo's law, as recorded in the Justinianic code, simply endorses earlier legislation 
preserved for us in the Theodosian code, which show two stages dealing with two aspects. 
Constantine, as the first Christian emperor, was basically concerned with working on 
Sunday. Judicial and legal transactions were forbidden, while farming and agriculture were 
allowed to go on as usual. So Constantine does not appear to have been concerned at all 
about entertainment on Sundays or keeping noise levels down. His restrictions on litigation 
on Sundays were repeated by Theodosius I and his colleagues in 386 (CTA. 2.8.18). But in 
the last decade of the fourth century and the first decade of the fifth there was a shift to a 
second stage which prohibited various forms of organized entertainment. So “circus 
contests” were banned on Sundays in 392 (CTh. 2.8.20) as too were theatrical plays and 
spectacles in 399, while Honorius and Theodosius permitted "absolutely no amusements to 
be produced" (CTh. 2.8.25). So certainly those two decades do extend Constantine’s 
legislation considerably from litigation to entertainment. But they are still limited to 
organized entertainment, particularly official state entertainment. This would also seem to 
be confirmed by the version of Leo's law preserved in Justinian's Code. 

But the version reported by Malalas seems to extend this to private entertainment. The 
version in the Code makes no mention of the prohibition on playing musical instruments, 
which is recorded by both Malalas and the Chronicon Paschale and indeed gets the main 
attention in the chronicle accounts. Perhaps this had been rescinded by the time of Justinian 
but in that case it needs noting that its effect is still considered newsworthy by the 
Chronicon Paschale in the seventh century, long after Justinian's publication of the code. 
The ban on music and entertainment on Sundays was what the Chroniclers thought 
important. 

In the context of world history or even of Leo's reign, this may seem a tiny matter but 
the legislation must have made quite a difference in the character of the day and it was 
presumably influenced by Christianity! Those of us who have experienced the reverse 
change in the observance of Sunday during the second half of the twentieth century will 
best appreciate the difference. Notably this is one of the few items of information that the 
Chronicles choose to record about Leo's reign. It is something that must have stood out and 
the fact that the legislation is retained in the Justinianic code shows that it continued to be 
in force, even if the emphasis was changed. Malalas and the Chronicon Paschale do also 
both note, for what it is worth, that this was legislation that everyone obeyed, and in making 
such a statement they necessarily draw further attention to it. 

On its own Leo's legislation on Sundays is scarcely worth noting, but his prohibition *of 
melancholy spectacles of wild beasts" on Sundays led to Anastasius' attempt to ban them 


? Trans, S.P. Scott, The Civil Law, 18 vols (Cincinatti 1932), vol. 12, 277 but listed as III. 12.10.1. 

1 Cod. lust. 3.12.2 (321) cf. CTh 2.8.1 which confines itself to litigation and does not include the 
allowance for farming. 

1 Indeed the earlier versions of the legislation make this quite clear, noting that the day of the Sun 
was rightly called the Lord's day (CTh. 2.8.18, cf. 2.8.1, “Sunday is celebrated on account of its own 
veneration"). 

12 f recall the Sundays of my own childhood in Australia with no shops open whatever, no theatres or 
cinema, no sport, no bars and no petrol stations, but with virtually obligatory church services and with 
the rest of the day spent sitting around quietly at home. Those Sundays owed their limitations to 
attitudes imposed in the nineteenth century. But Leo's legislation, which goes so much further than 
that of Constantine and his successors, must have had a similar effect. 
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entirely. Our source this time is the Syriac chronicle of pseudo-Joshua Stylites.? The 
chronicler tells us that in 498 Anastasius banned wild beast shows altogether and for this he 
was praised by panegyrists. Perhaps not very much actually changed since we continue to 
hear about them for quite a while.'* But though there may not have been a great change in 
practice, the issue had clearly been raised. So Leo's ban on “the melancholy spectacles of 
wild beasts" does seem to mark the beginning of a change in attitude which, along with his 
ban on music and entertainment on Sundays, surely marks a change in the feel of everyday 
life. 

Furthermore Joshua Stylites also records that mimes were banned in 502.15 The changes 
to Sundays, mimes and wild beast fights all indicate some change to a way of life and are 
fairly obviously influenced by Christianity, but without involving theological issues, even if 
this seems a somewhat belated effect. Malalas also here includes a note that Anastasius 
forbade the tattooing of slaves, and it looks as if he must have seriously considered 
abolishing slavery totally. To quote Malalas, “The law was as follows: “That it is our desire 
to free those under the yoke of slavery. How therefore can we tolerate that those who are 
free be brought into a servile condition?" Presumably this did not get very far and 
nothing radical was actually done about slavery. Malalas simply continues with another law 
of Anastasius that forbade the adoption of children (male or female) except by a rescript 
which guaranteed their right to inherit. But with the law on adoption added to the laws on 
Sundays, mimes, wild beast fights and slavery, this amounts to quite a wide-ranging 
concern with social practices influenced by Christianity, though with none of it involving 
theology. There is certainly enough here to suggest that there was some serious thinking 
about social issues during the early part of Anastasius' reign, but the move for reform may 
well have begun about twenty years earlier with Leo with his legislation on wild beast 
spectacles and Sundays. 

It probably needs pointing out that these few items take up only a tiny amount of the 
chroniclers’ space. So it is natural for them not to be mentioned in standard accounts. But 
they are there and they do seem to mark a change which takes place in the late fifth century. 
So in Malalas, there is no sign of any such social interest anywhere in Book XIII, extending 
from Constantine in effect to the death of Arcadius in 408 (but with a concluding glance to 
the West, extending the narrative to the death of Honorius in 423 almost as an 
afterthought). In Book XIV, covering the period 408—474 from Theodosius II to Leo, the 
only sign of social change is the short statement on the legislation about Sundays while 
there appears to be nothing of this kind in Book XV on Zeno (474-491), although there are 
other signs of change to which we shall return. Book XVI has rather more with Anastasius' 
(491—518) concern over tattooing, slavery and adoption together with his banning of mimes 
and wild beast shows which is recorded in other chronicles, though most of the book offers 
the standard chronicle fare. But, although it is easy enough to see why these few details 
have been ignored, the fact remains that they are there and they do point to a gradual but 


1 Joshua Stylites, Chronicle 34 (Trombley and Watt, 32). Although Trombley may be right in stating 
that “Anastasius’ edict was evidently little more than a recapitulation of the basic law found at CTA. 
15.11.1 (414 A.D.]", so explaining its absence from Cod. Tust. 11.35.1, nevertheless it was evidently 
advertised emphatically enough to cause the chronicler to record it. 

^ Wild beast shows are still shown on consular diptychs of 506 and 517, while in 521 Justinian 
showed an unprecedented number of lions and leopards in his consular games, and in 537 Novel 
105.1 refers to men fighting with beasts in the Cynegion in Constantinople. But that is the last 
reference to wild beast fights in Constantinople, though of course parades of exotic beasts were to 
continue for centuries. 

15 Joshua Stylites, Chronicle 46 (Trombley and Watt, 47). 

15 Mal. XVL14. 
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increasing change of attitude. They do provide a context for Malalas' account of Justinian 
and interpreting his reign so thoroughly in Christian terms. Malalas, in his first account of 
Justinian's codification, reinforces this interpretation by drawing attention to four laws 
which he evidently regarded as particularly significant, one of them being again Anastasius’ 
law giving natural-born children the right to inherit (Mal. XVIII. 20). These four laws, as I 
noted many years ago, “taken together do provide a remarkably favourable advertisement 
for Justinian's concern for his subjects! welfare, protecting the weak or lowly individual 
from being exploited by powerful magistrates, unwilling witnesses and the sins of his 
parents and strengthening his position in matters of inheritance.”! I also argued there that 
Malalas' source is probably derived from imperial propaganda, so this change of attitude is 
not simply the chronicler's version but represents official policy. 

Justin (518—527) in Book XVII is both the ubiquitous Christian emperor as a precursor 
of his nephew and also a continuer of Anastasius' policies. So on the one hand we are told 
for instance of a comet causing fear, which it is natural to interpret as a sign from God 
about the reign, and of the emperor using baptism of a foreign king as an element of foreign 
policy.'* In both examples, the distinction between secular and sacred has become blurred 
which is so very much a feature of Malalas' treatment of Justinian in Book XVIII. On the 
other hand, we have snippets of information which show Justin extending Anastasius' 
policies of providing a Christian cleansing of old customs. 

One of Justin's more intriguing acts involves the privatized Olympic Games that 
flourished in Antioch and elsewhere long after Theodosius I had closed the famous pagan 
Olympic Games in Olympia in 392. Malalas has quite a lot to tell us about these Olympic 
Games at varying stages through the chronicle.” It is a remarkable story beginning as early 
as Book IX with the bequest made by an Antiochene senator to fund the games in the days 
of Augustus; Antioch's later purchase from the Pisaians in 43/44 CE of the right to hold the 
Olympics; the subsequent corrupt practices of Olympic officials; a description of the games 
under Claudius; and later another description when attended by Diocletian; Theodosius I's 
prefect, Antiochus Chouzon, somewhat surprisingly providing funds for the games and for 
the notorious Maioumas festival; a violent attack on Jews during and linked to the 
Olympics in 507; and finally their closure under Justin 1 in 520. It is probably the most 
persistent recurrent item through the Chronicle, but is so strange that if we did not have 
some supporting evidence in other sources, we might well query Malalas' veracity. These 
and similar games flourished across much of the Eastern Roman Empire and had much to 
do with local civic pride and so are part, if not of independence, at least of the individuality 
of provincial cities. 

We do not know why Justin closed the games. Since it was presumably a crowd of 
Christians who attacked the local Jews and destroyed synagogues at the games in 507, 
presumably also by then the games had lost their pagan associations. But Malalas does 
associate the Olympic Games with a festival called the Maioumas.? What happened at the 
Maioumas is unclear, but it had incurred the wrath of the Church. It also gets linked with an 


17 R, Scott, “Malalas and Justinian’s Codification”, in E. & M. Jeffreys and A. Moffatt (eds), 
Byzantine Papers (Canberra 1981), 14. 

18 Baptism in effect rendered the foreign king and his nation subject to the Roman emperor. 

1% The material is conveniently gathered by A. Schenk von Stauffenberg, Die römischen 
Kaisergeschichte bei Malalas (Stuttgart 1931), 412-443. See too G. Downey, A History of Antioch in 
Syria (Princeton 1961), passim; idem, “The Olympic Games of Antioch in the Fourth century A.D.”, 
TAPA 70 (1939), 428-438; J.H. W.G. Liebeschuetz, Antioch, City and Imperial Administration in the 
Later Roman Empire (Oxford 1972), 136-144. 

% Malalas XIL.3; G. Greatrex and J.W. Watt, “One, Two or Three Feasts: The Brytae, the Maiuma 
and the May Festival at Edessa", Oriens Christianus 83 (1999), 1-21. 
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equally obscure festival known as Brytae, and this we know Anastasius did close in 
Constantinople. So the closures are probably both part of Christian cleaning up of 
supposedly immoral pagan festivals and part of the imperial takeover of entertainment. This 
is all part of the centralisation of control that Alan Cameron has so brilliantly discussed for 
chariot racing?! and of the integration of city ceremonial within imperial ceremonial that 
Averil Cameron sees developing until its culmination in the accession of Justin II in 565.2 
But we are still back in the 490s for the Brytae and 520 for the Olympics. So the closure of 
the Olympic Games under Justin may be seen as reflecting two themes of Malalas' 
treatment of Justinian in Book XVIII: the struggle by the central government to limit the 
independence of cities; and the increasingly pervasive effect of Christianity on the social 
and secular life of the Empire during the late fifth and early sixth centuries. 

The way, however, in which the local Church had become the focal point for the secular 
life of citizens rather than the governor's praetorium is revealed most tellingly in an 
account of a spontaneous gathering to celebrate the abolition of a hated tax. 


The whole city rejoiced. They all dressed up in white, from the greatest to the 
least, and carrying candles and burning censers, to the accompaniment of 
psalms and hymns, they went out to the martyrion of Mar Sergius and Mar 
Simon, thanking God and praising the emperor. There they held a eucharist, 
and on coming back into the city they extended the feast of joy and pleasure 
for a whole week, and decreed that they would celebrate this feast every year. 
All the tradesmen sat around and had a good time, [bathing and] relaxing in 
the courtyard of the (City) Church and all the city's colonnades.? 


The place is Edessa; the writer is again pseudo-Joshua the Stylite; the event is Anastasios’ 
abolition of the chrysargyron and the date is most probably in May 498. What I want to 
draw attention to is that although the celebration is all to do with a secular matter — the 
abolition of a hated tax — the character of the procession is religious and it culminates at the 
church and with a church service. There is no reference to the governor or any civic 
authority or civic building. The church has already become the focal point of a civic 
gathering, even though in this case it has involved leaving the city. To this one could add 
the increasing occurrence of acclamations of public figures being voiced in church; public 
notices being read in church; laws and official notices being publicised by being posted on 
Church doors; and monks being used in city deputations (which was at least a move upward 
from their use as thugs at synods). 

There are various other items that could be introduced here,” but my point is that these 
are all part of the supposed trivia to be found in chronicles and not worthy of treatment in 
serious histories. Not one of these trivia is mentioned in the huge volume XIV of the 
Cambridge Ancient History dealing with the fifth and sixth centuries, nor would one expect 
to find such minor matters being treated in such a volume. And yet it is these small events 


21 A D.E, Cameron, Circus Factions: Blues and Greens at Rome and Byzantium (Oxford 1976), 
especially 193—229. 

2 A M. Cameron, “Images of Authority: Elites and Icons in Late Sixth-Century Byzantium", Past 
and Present 84 (1979), 3-35, rp. Continuity and Change in Sixth-Century Byzantium (London 1981) 
and in M. Mullett and R. Scott (eds), Byzantium and the Classical Tradition (Birmingham 1981), 
205-234. 

25 Joshua Stylites, Chronicle 31 (Trombley and Watt, 30-31). 

% For example, many different aspects of chariot races and those involved; distribution of largesse by 
emperors; the story about Theoderich’s anger over injustice resulting from incompetent lawyers; the 
story of an alchemist and so on. 
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that best indicate a change in the way of life that is significant. It was also probably only in 
the late fifth century that Christian emperors became really concerned with Christian social 
legislation. Until then, emperors and the ecclesiastical authorities had been more concerned 
with securing the church’s legal and theological status. So we now hear elsewhere for 
instance of people of lower status succeeding in law cases against those of higher status in 
the reign of Zeno, humiliores winning against honestiores, something that would have been 
unthinkable even half a century earlier, but which ties in so well with the image which 
Justinian presented about himself in advertising his codification of the laws and which 
Malalas preserves. My point, however, is that this impressive testimony draws attention to 
the way scholarship has treated chronicles. The chronicles, especially Malalas, have been 
criticized for the triviality of their subject matter which is then ignored. Yet these trivial 
details show that the chronicles recorded revealing aspects of their world which scholars, 
disparaging such triviality, have failed to appreciate. 

One other item from Malalas’ book XV on Zeno is worthy of attention. He tells the story 
of Theoderich’s wisdom, once he becomes ruler in Rome, in helping a lady against 
influential lawyers. The story might possibly be included as evidence of Christian social 
justice, but it is confined to the nobility and appears rather to be just one of a collection of 
stories told to enhance Theoderich’s reputation among Romans.” It is intriguing to 
speculate on why Malalas chose to include the story 


As soon as Theoderich became king, a Roman widow of senatorial rank, 
named Juvenalia, approached him with the following information, “For 30 
years I have been involved in a law-case with the patrician Firmus. Please 
free me from it". So he brought in the lawyers of both parties and said to 
them, “If you do not give them the judgement and discharge them by 
tomorrow or the day after it, I shall behead you". So they sat down for two 
days, pronounced a legal decision, gave them a judgement and discharged 
them. Juvenalia lit some candles and approached Theoderich to thank him for 
freeing her from her case. He was angry with the lawyers, summoned them 
and said, “Why did you not do in 30 years what you have done in two days so 
as to discharge them?" So he sent and had the lawyers of both parties 
beheaded, and there was much fear. He published a decree about each law 
(Mal. XV.10). 


A reason for displaying the story here is that the space it takes up amounts to more than the 
total space that Malalas devotes to Justinian's wars in the West. This helps emphasize bow 
small a part those wars played in Byzantine sixth-century consciousness. Added to this is 
the favourable treatment of Theoderich and the fact that he appears as not merely a 
legitimate ruler, but a just ruler. Theoderich's legitimacy as the ruler of Rome had been 
made clear in Malalas’ previous paragraph, which is one-and-a-half times the length of the 
anecdote and which recorded Theoderich's rise from his time in Constantinople to his 
acquisition of power in Rome. 


25 H.B. Dewing, “A Dialysis of the Fifth Century", TAPA 53 (1922), 113-127; cf. Jill Harries, Law 
and Empire in Late Antiquity (Cambridge 1999), 179-183. Harries also points out to me that “there is 
Berlin papyrus 1024 from Hermoupolis in Egypt (4th to 5th centuries) about the conviction of a 
(local) senator, Diodemus of Alexandria, for the murder of a prostitute; the judge exiled Diodemus 
and ordered him to pay 10 per cent of his property to the girl's widowed mother, for loss of earnings". 
2 See J. Moorhead, Theoderic in Italy (Oxford 1992), 106-107. 
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During his reign the ex-consul Theoderich, the son of Valamer, who had been 
brought up and educated in Constantinople, was magister militum 
praesentalis. But after seeing what had happened to Armatus, he became 
afraid of the emperor Zeno. So he took his army and left Constantinople, 
making for Selymbria because of the numeri stationed there. He then rebelled 
and seized all Thrace. He marched against the emperor Zeno as far as Sykai, 
which is opposite Constantinople, across the strait, and cut the city's 
aqueduct. After remaining for a number of days without being able to harm 
the emperor, he left there and set off for Rome which was then controlled by 
Odovacer, king of the barbarians. He made war on Odovacer with the 
treacherous support of the Roman senate and captured both Rome and king 
Odovacer without any loss. He took control of Rome after killing Odovacer, 
in whose place he ruled Rome as king for 47 years. After this he was 
reconciled with the emperor Zeno and did everything in accordance with his 
wishes, recognizing the consuls of Constantinople and praetorian prefects; he 
also received the codicils of his chief magistrates from the emperor Zeno, 
notifying Zeno whom he wanted to be appointed. He even received the rods 
of the consuls in the presence of the emperor himself (Malalas XV.9). 


Theoderich thus has received far more attention from Malalas than Justinian's supposed 
attempt to restore the Western empire to “Roman” rule. There is no mention of Theoderich 
being an Ostrogoth, but rather he is presented as a Constantinopolitan by education and 
background and as the legitimate magister militum who recovers Rome “which was then 
controlled by Odovacer, king of the barbarians". His revolt from Zeno is justified by 
Malalas as a natural response to Zeno's execution of Armatus, the other magister militum 
praesentalis, where Malalas' narrative draws attention to Zeno's faithless deception. Far 
from seeing Theoderich as the Empire's enemy, Malalas goes to some length to emphasize 
Theoderich's legitimacy. 

This treatment of Theoderich is all the more remarkable in that it is about the only 
incident to which Malalas gives any attention during Zeno's reign other than the revolts of 
Basiliscus and Iilus, neither of whom receive anywhere near so favourable treatment. In 
fact Malalas' reading of Zeno's reign is remarkably close to my reading of Justinian's 
reign. The West did not pose a problem and the emperor recognized this. There Theoderich 
had recovered Italy for the Empire and loyally provided security and just Christian (albeit 
Arian) government for 47 years. The emperor's problems lay in the East where he could 
scarcely maintain control of his territory against various usurpations which take up almost 
all of Malalas' narrative. It seems his short excursus on Theoderich, including the anecdote 
of the widow Juvenalia, is only included to demonstrate the contrast with the chaos of the 
East, where emperors based in Constantinople struggled against usurpers to maintain 
control over their territory. The fact that Malalas places Theoderich in his narrative on Zeno 
would seem to confirm this, as Theoderich, though he did set out with Zeno's support and 
reached Italy still within Zeno's reign, did not come either to his power-sharing 
arrangement with Odovacer or his killing of him until 493 in Anastasius' reign. Malalas' 
exaggeration of the length of Theoderich's reign in Italy (47 years instead of 33)" also 
helps him to fit Theoderich into his account of Zeno. Irrespective of the inaccuracies, it is a 
remarkable reading of relations with the West for a contemporary and subject of 


2 Malalas presumably confused Theoderich's reign as king of the Goths (arguably 471—526: see 
Martindale, PLRE. 2.1078) with his rule in Italy. Malalas probably would have known the date of 
Theoderich's death in 526 though he does not mention it. 
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Justinian.” What is also intriguing is that this account must have been part of the first 
edition of Malalas. We cannot be exactly sure of the date of that first edition but it was 
almost certainly somewhere between 535 and 540 at the height of Justinian's western 
campaign. This does underline both that Justinian's contemporary attempts to explain the 
invasion and also the later propaganda of a divinely-supported restoration of the Western 
empire, which has so convinced modern scholarship, must have faced a considerable 
challenge to gain any credibility among his contemporaries. But what also needs 
emphasizing is that this reading of the period depends heavily on giving due importance to 
the trivia provided by chronicles. 

Malalas' Book XVI on Anastasius confirms this reading of the period. There are no 
further references to the West, presumably because it remained peaceful under Theoderich . 
and so was not newsworthy, a situation that continued through Book XVII on Justin. 
Anastasius' problems are local, Eastern and more various than those of Zeno. There were 
still problems with the Isaurians (3), with Antioch (2,6); with the circus factions (2,4,6), 
with Persia (9-10), with bishops (11), with the need to appoint vindices (12), with 
Alexandria and a shortage of oil (15), with Thrace and Vitalian (16, a long section), with 
the Huns (17), with an earthquake (18), and with religious riots (19), all of which are 
reported. So one certainly gets a strong impression from the narrative of the difficulties 
with which Anastasius had to contend. Against these problems, Anastasius’ record as a 
Christian reforming emperor in Malalas is good. In addition to his approach to slavery and 
adoption (14), which we discussed earlier, he is the emperor who abolished the 
chrysargyron tax (7) which led to the exuberant rejoicing in Edessa; and building works in 
Antioch and throughout the Empire (8). There are only a very few other items mentioned at 
all. At his death Anastasius is given a rare favourable summary 


In addition to his original gifts the emperor Anastasios again sent other gifts 
to all tax-payers in his state. In every city of the Roman state he carried out a 
variety of building projects, including walls and aqueducts; he dredged 
harbours, constructed public baths from their foundations and provided much 
else in every city (Mal. XVI. 21). 


For the emperor castigated for heresy in the Byzantine tradition, this is a remarkable 
epitaph. It perhaps also reflects a concern with retaining authority in the provinces. 

Malalas” treatment of the late fifth century thus shows how secular life was being 
increasingly adapted to Christianity; how Theoderich's rule in Italy was both accepted and 
seen as more significant than Justinian's western interventions; and how Constantinople 
was facing increasing difficulties in retaining control in the Eastern Empire, especially 
under Zeno but also with Anastasius. The themes are also linked and this should be taken 
into account in any assessment of Justinian's reign, where again Malalas' narrative draws 
attention to the blurring of distinctions between religious and secular events and to the 
importance of the emperor as God's representative in the Christianisation of secular life, as 
well as providing a context that reveals the comparative insignificance of Justinian's 
western interventions in a period of increasing pressures from both inside and outside the 
eastern empire. Malalas’ linking of Justinian's propaganda with Anastasius’ social reforms 
also helps point the way to interpreting Justinian's reign. This too can be linked with 
Malalas' approval of an emperor who inspires fear in his subjects (so clear in the fate of the 
beheaded lawyers in the story of Theoderich and the widow), which is also such a theme of 


2 Tt is worth remembering that Procopius, Goth. 2.6.14-22, had likewise put a similar claim into the 
mouth of Ostrogoths that they had held Italy for the Romans. 
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his narration of Justinian. So Malalas’ narrative in Books XIV—XVII provides the proper 
context for interpreting Book XVIII and the reign of Justinian in a way that we cannot 
obtain directly from Procopius despite his greater skill, depth of analysis and detail as an 
historian, though this context can help us read Procopius with a greater insight and 
understanding. But we can only gain this understanding and insight by paying attention to 
the apparent trivia recorded and preserved in a humble chronicle. 
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Justinian’s New Age and The Second Coming 


The previous chapter looked briefly at the significance of chronicle sources 
for the late fifth century, to show how more attention to apparent trivia can 
help modify the standard interpretation. Earlier I suggested that the very 
ordinariness of the material Malalas had chosen for inclusion in Book XVIII 
on Justinian is significant for understanding the reign; and that what emerged 
was the pervasiveness of both the emperor and particularly Christianity in 
ordinary secular life. Here as a conclusion I shall suggest that once we accept 
his general account we can make more and better use of other contemporary 
soutces to interpret the period. The particular issues to which I shall draw 
attention are the prevalence of debate about the end of the world and the 
change from the early confidence and energy of the reign to the apparent 
gloom of its later stages.’ 

The eternity of the world was a basic tenet of pagan philosophy and science 
for both Plato and Aristotle (and hence subsequently for Neoplatonists). In 
contrast for Christians the inevitability of a finite world was equally essential 
to ensure the promise of the eschaton and the Second Coming. The pagan 
view involved acceptance of the kosmos consisting of a debatable number of 
concentric rotating spheres which had no beginning and hence had no end. The 
issue was revived late in the fifth century by the neoplatonist Proklos, head of 
the Athenian Academy from about 437 to his death in 485, who had written 
a defence of the pagan Greek belief in the eternity of the world, aiming to 
show that Christian creationism was intellectually untenable. His views were 
emphasised by Simplicius, one of the seven philosophers who moved to the 
court of the Persian king Chosroes after Justinian’s closure of the academy 
at Athens in 529 and later returned to somewhere in the Roman world where 
he continued to study and write, possibly in his former home of Athens. 
This provoked a vigorous rejection by Philoponos, a Christian neoplatonist 
based in Alexandria. Philoponos, a student of Proklos’ student Ammonios, 
accepted the notion from pagan Greek science of rotating spheres just as he 
accepted much else of Greek science, but as a Christian argued vehemently 


1 For this I exploit suggestions made by my former students, Michael Champion, 


William Heath, Thea Potter and especially Annamma Varghese. 
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that this did not demonstrate that the world was eternal. In 529, the year when 
emperor Justinian decreed an end to pagan philosophical teaching in Athens, 
Philoponos published a reply to Proklos entitled Ox the Eternity of the World 
against Proklos, literally repudiating every single point that Proklos had made, 
and followed this between 530 and 534 with On the Eternity of the World Against 
Aristotle. Simplicius, likewise a former student of Ammonios in Alexandria, 
continued the debate with Philoponos through the 530s and perhaps even 
for longer? and both Philoponos and Simplicius were evidently quite widely 
known, as presumably was their debate. Philoponos has been described as 
‘the foremost Christian intellectual of his day,” and if Simplicius is the bean- 
eating Athenian who was attacked by Paul the Silentiary in his description 
of the restored Hagia Sophia* as seems likely enough; his views must have 
been notorious enough to reach quite a range of society and have been still 
recognized after 563, the ferminus post quem for Paul's poem. So the end of the 
world was a topic of debate among learned intellectuals from the late fifth to 
at least somewhere past the mid sixth century. 

But the pagan Simplicius was not Philoponos' sole opponent. From the 
opposite direction Philoponos was also attacked by a fellow Christian, Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, whose Christian Topography has been seen as an aberration of 
the sixth century.’ Cosmas not merely believed the earth was flat but made a 
remarkable attempt to demonstrate that the universe was constructed on the 
plan of the tabernacle. But what is important here is his place in the debate on 


2 Simplicius, Aristotelis de Caelo Commentaria, ed. J.I. Heiberg, Comm. in Arist. Graeca, 7 


(Berlin, 1984), 135 line 27, states that he did not read Ox the Eternity of the World against Proklos but 
at in Aristotelis Physica Commentaria ed. H. Diels, Comm. in Arist. Graeca 9 & 10 (Berlin, 1882-95), 
1179 lines 12-26 he was responding to the Against Aristotle and that at în Phys. 1326-36 he 
was responding to an even later treatise. See R. Sorabji, John Philoponus’, in R. Sorabji, ed., 
Philoponus and the Rejection of Aristotelian Science (London, 1987), 7; P. Hoffmann, “Simplicius 
Polemics’, in Philoponus and the Rejection, 57. 

3 P. Magdalino, “The History of the Future and its Uses: Prophecy, Policy and 
Propaganda’, in R. Beaton and C. Roueché, eds, The Making of Byzantine History: Studies Dedicated 
to Donald M. Nicol (Aldershot, 1993), 9. 

M Paulus Silentiarios, Ekphrasis on the Church of Hagia Sophia, lines 125—7, ed. P. 
Friedlander, Johannes von Gaza, Paulus Silentiarius und Prokopios von Gaza: Kunstheschreibungen 
Justinianischer Zeit (Leipzig—Berlin, 1912), 230. 

5 As suggested by Alan Cameron, ‘The Last Days of the Academy at Athens’, PCPAS 
195 (n.s. 15) (1969), 23, rp. Literature and Society in the Early Byzantine World (London, 1985), XIII; 
c£. ODB sv Simplikios, vol 3, 1902. 

$ His treatise must be dated to some time after the three chapters controversy arose 
and so after 543. 
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the end of the world." Cosmas shared with Malalas and others the notion of 
world history as a succession of kingdoms but had his own variation. After the 
destruction of the pre-Christian kingdoms (the Babylonian, Median, Persian 
and Macedonian), history culminates for Cosmas in the Roman Empire. So 
he rejected the standard notion of Rome being the fourth and final kingdom 
prophesied by Daniel, but claimed rather that the Roman Empire was raised 
up by God after the end of these four kingdoms to spread the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth. 


For while Christ was yet in the womb, the Roman empire received its power 
from God as the servant of the dispensation which Christ introduced, since 
at that very time the accession was proclaimed of the unending line of the 
Augusti by whose command a census was made which embraced the whole 
world. ... The empire of the Romans thus participates in the dignity of the 
Kingdom of the Lord Christ, seeing that it transcends, as far as can be in this 
state of existence, every other power, and will remain unconquered until the 
final consummation, for he (i.e the prophet Daniel) says that it will not be 
destroyed for ever (11.74—5, trans. McCrindle, 70-71). 


So he has two stages in world history divided by the Incarnation. The eatlier 
period was a preparation for the Incarnation while the later closely resembles 
heavenly life.? 

Cosmas' account of his travels provided practical evidence, in his view, of 
the extent of the earth’s surface and that it was flat and could not possibly be 
a sphere. This enabled him to undercut pagan Greek science which, through 
the theory of spheres rotating eternally, did not allow room for Christian 
eschatology. Rejection of a spherical earth, based on his experience as 
a traveler, in turn gave him the confidence to atgue for his own view of 
the universe being represented by the shape of the tabernacle and more 
importantly to engage with pagan scientists and reject their explanations of 
natural phenomena such as earthquakes. So he was able to deride pagans 
for their ineffectuality as forecasters such as failing to warn against building 
in earthquake-prone areas. But his major purpose was to undercut pagan 
science's insistence on the eternity of the world on which there was this long- 
running philosophical dispute. 


? The Christian Topography ‘may therefore be taken as a reflection of the imperial 
position on the passing of the sixth millennium and the contemporary portents of Christ’s 
Second Coming’, P. Magdalino, “History of the Future’, 11. 

8 M. Champion, ‘Kosmas Indikopleustes and Narratives in Sixth-Century Liturgy 
and History’, in J. Burke, ed., Byzantine Narrative, Byzantina Australiensia 16 (Melbourne, 2006), 
383-92. 
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Whereas Philoponos as a neoplatonist accepted the notion of a universe 
of rotating spheres but as a Christian argued that their existence did not 
imply an eternal world, Cosmas rejected the possibility of their very existence, 
demonstrating, as he believed, that the model for the universe was to be 
found in the tabernacle. For Cosmas the approach taken by Philoponos was 
foolish and dangerous for a Christian in that by accepting these elements 
of Hellenic thought, his rejection of the eternity of the world must fail and 
with it Christian eschatology. At what level one locates Cosmas' work in the 
intellectual milieu is debatable, but it is now generally accepted not only that 
he had an unnamed Philoponos in his sights? but that Philoponos was aware 
of this and in consequence felt sufficiently challenged by Cosmas to need 
to respond in his Oz the working of the world, incidentally also showing that 
Philoponos' involvement in the controversy had lasted till after 543 and so 
for at least 15 years. So Cosmas, however quaint his narrative and approach, is 
not entirely an oddity, but rather was an active participant in what was a major 
contemporary issue among sixth-century intellectuals, as well as providing a 
scheme of history that accords, at least approximately, with that of Malalas. 

We do also have further evidence for widespread contemporary interest 
in the question of the end of the world and particularly its likely date which 
was linked by Christians to the time that had elapsed since Creation. With the 
rare exception of Malalas, Byzantines accepted that Creation had occurred 
exactly 5,500 years before Christ. They also had their fundamentalist streak. 
If, as Malalas himself reminds us," a thousand years is but a day in the eyes of 
the Lord, then Christ was born half way through the sixth day. The question 
was whether that gave mankind a divine half-day (five hundred years in 
human time) in which to repent before the Lord rested at the end of the 
sixth day in anno mundi 6,000 which ought to be AD 500, or would that be the 
Day of Judgment or the Second Coming. With the most popular Byzantine 
system for dating the Incarnation differing from ours by eight years, the year 
6,000 ought to have occurred in AD 492 in our system or close to it. This is 
certainly reflected in chronicles, especially in Syriac, where lists of calculations 
of dates are frequently made at the death of Zeno in 491, which must have 
seemed terrifyingly close to the likely end of the world.? Where accounts of 


? See Topographie chrétienne, VII.1.1 ed. W. Wolska-Conus, 3 vols, ITI (Paris, 1968-73), 


10 H. Chadwick, “Philoponus the Christian Theologian’, in Philoponus and the Rejection, 51. 
u Malalas, X.2, drawing on Psalm 90 verse 4. 


See S. Harvey, ‘Remembering Pain: Syriac Historiography and the Separation of the 
Churches’, Byz 58 (1988), 295-308 at 298—301; E. Jeffreys, Malalas’ Use of the Past’, in G.W. 
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these lists give any indication of attitude, it is one of pessimism rather than 
confidence at the Second Coming, while likewise several other contemporary 
prophecies are those of gloom, often of invasion.? There was also a belief 
that the Second Coming should take place on 27 May 482 which marked 
the ending of the ninth jubilee from the Ascension in line with a supposed 
letter by Christ to the apostle Thomas.'* Hydatius’ marking of jubilees in 
his chronological system suggests that an expectation of this imminent end 
of the world and the coming of the Antichrist explains why he wrote his 
chronicle ‘in the way that he did, filled with portents and prophecies of chaos, 
destruction, an evil? Expectation of the end of the world was, however, 
not limited to the end of the fifth century but continued through much 
of the sixth. Given the variety of dating systems and perhaps uncertainty 
about the precise accuracy of the information, there was opportunity for 
differences of opinion. So we have Agathias' report of those expecting the 
end of world to take place in 557.1 Agathias admittedly poured scotn on such 
pronouncements, describing them as “fantastic and fallacious”, but, though 
wtiting from the security of perhaps twenty years later, he still considered 
these pronouncements worth quite a lengthy report. Discussion over the end 
of the world was still newsworthy. No doubt too Malalas would not have 
been alone in rejecting that the year 6,000 signified the end of the world but 
rather had safely passed with the Incarnation. For instance his contemporary, 
Hesychios of Miletus, who shared many characteristics with Malalas, also 
followed a similar dating system. *” 


Clarke, ed., Reading the Past in Late Antiquity (Canberra, 1990), 12-46, who argues convincingly 
for the existence of a similar list in the original Malalas at the end of Book XV with the death 
of Zeno. 

13 C£. O. Nicholson, “Golden Age and the End of the World: Myths of Mediterranean 
Life from Lactantius to Joshua the Stylite', in M.J. Chiat and K.L. Reyerson, eds, The Medieval 
Mediterranean: Cross-Cultural Contacts (St Cloud, Minnesota, 1988), 11-18. 

14 See especially R. Burgess, The Chronicle of Hydatius and tbe Consularia Constantinopolitana: 
Two Contemporary Accounts of the Final Years of the Roman Empire (Oxford, 1993), 31-2; cf. S. 
Mubhlberger, The Fifib-Century Chroniclers: Prosper, Hydatius, and the Gallic Chronicle of 452 
(Melksham, 1990), 260-64. One wonders too if the ending of the tenth jubilee may also 
have been suggested a little later as a date for the end of the world, which would have almost 
coincided with the Nika riot of January 532. 

15 Burgess, Hydatius, 31. 

16 Agathias, Historiae, V.5, ed. R. Keydell (Berlin, 1967), 169-70. 

17 For Hesychios' links with Malalas, see A. Moffatt, ‘A record of Public Buildings 
and Monuments’, in Studies in Malalas, 96; for his dating system, R. Scott, Malalas and his 
Contemporaries’, in Studies in Malalas, 69 (Study VII in this volume); E. Jeffreys, ‘Chronological 
Structures in the Chronicle’, in Studies in Malalas, 116-20. 
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Concern about the likely coming of the end of the world was thus a 
marked feature of at least the first half of the sixth century with this apparent 
confluence of long-held Christian expectations and calculations and the 
similarly long-lasting debate between serious neoplatonist philosophers, 
both pagan and Christian, about the interpretation of the theory of rotating 
spheres. Hence my earlier speculation that the energy that Justinian showed 
in his early moral reforms might have been linked to an assumed imperial 
duty to clean up and so prepare his earthly kingdom in time for the Second 
Coming, as likewise may have been his plans to build a new Hagia Sophia even 
before the Nika riot and his similar plans for his “Nez church in Jerusalem in 
order to secure a suitable venue. That of course remains speculation. What 
can now surely be stated with confidence, given the prevalence of the topic, 
is that it is unimaginable that Justinian would not have been aware of the 
strength of this issue, though we cannot know how he interpreted the debate. 
As a Christian he would assuredly have accepted that the world was finite, 
though that does not necessarily mean that he felt the end was close. It is 
possible too that Justinian found it necessary to altet his view and perhaps his 
propaganda once it became clear that the Second Coming had not occurred 
nor had the world come to an end in the eatly part of his reign. Indeed given 
Malalas’ likely reliance on imperial propaganda as a source for his account of 
Justinian, it is possible that Malalas' rejection of the year 6,000 as marking 
the end of the world and his controversial realignment of that year with the 
Incarnation may reflect an imperial attempt to dowse what may have been 
widespread (and dangerous) anxiety in his realm about the end of the world 
with reassurances that the year 6,000 had passed safely with the Incarnation 
and was a matter for rejoicing rather than dread. But whether or not Justinian 
originally believed in an imminent end to the world or changed his mind from 
believing to rejecting the idea as time went on (with consequent changes in his 
propaganda), it is clear enough that the issue was one that was being discussed 
by his subjects and was one about which Justinian must inevitably have been 
aware and presumably held an opinion. As Malalas’ book XVIII has shown, 
Justinian was an emperor deeply involved in the issues of his day. 

But if the empetot and his government wete concerned, this may help 
explain the closing of the Academy. The usual view is that, when Justinian 
issued edicts preventing pagans from teaching, his act was merely a bit of 
tidying up as he had nothing much to fear from a moribund philosophical 
school. But although it used to be a commonplace to note that the closure of 
the Academy did not amount to much because philosophy there was at a pretty 
low level by the sixth century, the stridency of Cosmas suggests otherwise 
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while the strength of the debate on the eternity of the world also shows that 
philosophy was not dead. It is of course in 529 too that Philoponos published 
his attack on Proklos' treatise, which in challenging the position of the former 
head of the Athenian Academy was also drawing attention to it. In 529 it 
may well have seemed that the Athenian Academy, far from being moribund, 
was vigorously promoting dangerously anti-Christian and anti-government 
views that the world was without end. Not only was philosophy thriving but 
work of considerable quality and quantity was being produced both in Athens 
and in Alexandria. As Christian Wildberg has pointed out, ‘one only has to 
take note of the sheer quantity of philosophical writing produced in this late 
period: it is staggering and this is particularly true of the time of Justinian. 
... If nothing else, the several thousand pages of philosophical prose extant 
from this period bear witness to a robust intellectual life,” while he also notes 
that these include ‘some of the most substantial and valuable’ of the Greek 
commentaries on Aristotle. So the Academy at Athens may still have posed 
a teal threat to Justinian’s ambitions for cleaning up the empire.” 

Malalas is our only source for Justinian's decision to end the teaching of 
philosophy at Athens. But the statement itself needs explication. The sole 
Oxford manusctipt reads: 


During the consulship of Decius, the emperor issued a decree and 
sent it to Athens ordering that no one should teach philosophy nor 
interpret the laws; not should gaming be allowed in any city, for some 
gamblers who had been discovered in Byzantion had been indulging 
themselves in dreadful blasphemies. Their hands were cut off and they 
were paraded around on camels. (XVIII.47) 


As the Australian translation points out in the subtext, for vóuiua “the laws’ 
we should possibly even probably, instead read &orpovopíav, technically 
“astronomy” but in practice meaning “astrology” in line with a manuscript of 
the so-called Epitome,? a reading that has been accepted by Hans Thurn and 
subsequently by Edward Watts.” That is, Justinian was linking astrology with 
philosophy among the dangerous pursuits of the Athenian Academy. But 
the link between these activities, (philosophy, astrology, gambling and severe 


18 Christian Wildberg, Philosophy in the Age of Justinian”, in M. Maas, ed., Age of 
Justinian (Cambridge, 2004), 316-17. 

1% — This was first suggested to me by my former student Thea Potter. 

2 C£ the discussion of this in Study IX, note 22. 

a E. Watts, “Justinian, Malalas, and the End of Athenian Philosophical Teaching in 
A.D. 52%, JRS 94 (2004), 168-82. 
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punishment), is not obvious. Here Edward Watts has argued that “divination 
could well be the common thread stringing together philosophy, astronomy 
and dice-throwing’, pointing out too that the punishment is ‘nearly identical 
to a punishment that Procopius says Justinian inflicted upon astrologers.” 
But it is also similar to (though less severe than) the punishment that Malalas 
(XVIIL.18) notes was imposed for homosexuality just the year before in A.D. 
528, while the argument for retaining vóuipa “the laws’ as the correct reading 
has been strongly presented by Joélle Beaucamp, effectively refuting Watts’ 
whole argument.” Whatever the precise explanation, it does suggest strongly 
that Justinian saw the Athenian Academy as a genuine threat, whether in 
terms of its pagan philosophies or in terms of morality or probably both. It 
has been pointed out that Justinian’s actions ‘were initially part of a broader 
legislative initiative that targeted all kinds of Christian heretics as well as 
Manichaeans, Samaritans, Jews and pagans (CodJust 1.5) ... in order to procure 
for the empire “the grace of God" (Codfust 1.5.16.2; 1.11.10.1),4 whether or 
not this was to cleanse his empire in time for the Second Coming, It all does 
fit, however, with Justinian’s intense preoccupation in the early stages of his 
reign with religious and moral reform. This is also the area where his initial 
energy is retained throughout his long reign. 

The closing of the Athenian Academy, the debate over the eternity of 
the world as against the Second Coming, the haste over the building of 
Hagia Sophia along with the Nea church in Jerusalem, the background to 
the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes may thus all be part of an 
intricate if loose linking. That link also covers the collection of apparent trivia 
reported by chronicles (and understandably ignored by modern historians) 
for the late fifth century, a collection which reveals an increasing Christian 
ptesence or interference in secular affairs; and this collection then also 
ptovides a background to the presentation of Justinian's reign by Malalas, 
which on the one hand shows a petiod of energy and confidence in the fitst 
dozen years followed by a much longer period of pessimism and disillusion, 
but also suggests that both the energy and the later pessimism are connected 
with expectations of the end of the world. 


2 E. Watts, Justinian, Malalas”, 173-4, citing Procopius, Secret History, 11.37. 
2 J. Beaucamp, “L'enseignement à Athènes au VIe siècle: droit ou science des astres?", 
in H. Hugonnard-Roche, ed., L'enseignement supérieur dans les mondes antiques et médiévaux: aspects 
institutionels, juridiques et pédagogiques, Textes et Traditions 16 (Paris, 2008), 201—18; cf. Beaucamp's 
‘Le philosophe et le jouer. La date de la “fermeture de l’École d’Athénes”, TM 14 (2002), 21-35. 


2 C. Wildberg, “Philosophy in the Age of Justinian”, 330. 
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'The reality of this link with its connecting thread of a concern with moral 
reforms in line with Christian social (as distinct from theological) thinking 
can also be traced through Justinian's concern with marriage laws. For here 
is an atea where his energy was retained throughout his reign. That is, his 
energy continued in an area that is linked to Christian morality in a secular 
issue, which in turn explains the exceptional example of Justinian's continued 
energy. 

The basis of my argument has been that changes in society in the late 
fifth century and through the sixth century may well have been inspired by 
Christian thought, but one should not want to exaggerate this to the exclusion 
of all else. In the changes in the law of marriage which one might expect to be 
driven by Christian ideals, it is likely that other factors also played a significant 
part.” It was also an area where Justinian's energy continued throughout his 
long reign. The earliest part of this legislation is well known, even notorious. 
Under Roman law Justinian as a senator would have been barred from 
marrying an actress, so Justinian persuaded his uncle Justin to change the 
law so that he could marry Theodora, and Justin did this as soon as own wife 
died. This is usually seen as a unique piece of legislation, as David Daube has 
argued, aimed simply at benefiting Justinian and Theodora.” 

Here William Heath has made two important points. First, Justinian’s 
legislation on aspects of marriage and divorce continued intermittently 
throughout his reign. In fact the reforms began in the late 520s and continued 
until the mid 550s. For instance there are reforms to the requirements of and 
prohibitions on various kinds of marriages in 528, 533, 536 (both Novellae 
18 and 22 with several separate clauses in Novella 22), and 539 (both Novellae 
78 and 89), and there are reforms to laws on the dissolution of marriages 
in 528, 531, 533, 536 (again several clauses of Novella 22), 542, 548 and 
556. So marriage and marriage law was something that concerned Justinian 
considerably and which he frequently revisited — which ties in so well with 
Malalas' interest in aspects of marriage and chastity throughout his chronicle, 
even in the distant past." Second, although much of the legislation was 


25 WM. Heath, Justinianic Reforms to Roman Marriage Laws: Of Stalin or of Saint, 
unpublished BA[Hons.] thesis, University of Melbourne (Melbourne, 2002). 

26 D. Daube, "The Martiage of Justinian and Theodora: Legal and Theological 
Reflections”, Catholic University of America Law Review 16 (1969), 380-99. 

2 So as early as Book I we have the marriage requirements issued by Hephaistos. 
‘Hephaistos issued a law that Egyptian women were to be monogamous and to live chastely” 
(1.19). C£ Kekrops' similar requirement that “women were to marry one man’ (IV.6), as discussed 
in Study XIV. 
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influenced by Christianity (in particular making divorce more difficult, which 
accounts for a considerable amount of the legislation), Justinian had other 
objects as well. The prefaces to various Novellae dealing with marriage make 
it quite clear that he was also still deeply concerned with making the law 
efficient by removing anomalies and inconsistencies, and in doing this he was 
not concerned with Christian requirements but simply with improving society 
by making the law clearer and better. But the law that enabled Justinian to 
marty Theodora was not just for their own private benefit. It also enabled 
Antonina and Theodora's elder sister, Comito, to make legitimate their unions 
with high-ranking patticians, Belisarius and Sittas, among those whom we 
know about. But more significantly these unions did much to strengthen 
Justinian’s place as emperor through the creation of a new elite in society, 
loyal to him and separate from the old aristocracy, that perhaps had links to 
Anastasius or to Anicia Juliana.” The gradual removal by Justin I and Justinian 
of pre-existing Augustan and Constantinian prohibitions on marriages 
between “mixed-classes”, that is, patricians invested with dignitas and women 
of lower status, will thus have been a useful and perhaps key tool in helping 
create this new elite. 

So marriage represents an area where Justinian, in addition to showing 
much early energy, retained his drive through most of his long reign, and 
where his drive came as much from his pride in having his laws properly 
drafted and as a means of securing a new aristocracy as from Christian 
principles. That he does retain his energy here is obviously not incompatible 
with also having an urge to conquer or regain lost territories with his armies, 
but it does get rather lost in so many assessments of his reign. Hence my 
emphasis on the fact that his energy on marriage-reform, whatever his motives, 
remained strong throughout his reign. Parallel to this is Justinian’s interest 
in laws of inheritance that figure so frequently in the Novellae throughout 
the reign.” This in turn is reflected in Malalas’ narrative on Justinian with 
the jolly story of Justinian honorably accepting the will of the impoverished 
Eulalios against the financial advice of his curator, so ensuring that Eulalios’ 


28 On Justinian's creation of a new group of leaders, if not a new atistocracy, see R. 


Browning, Justinian and Theodora (London, 1971), 71—86; Averil Cameron, “Images of Authority: 
Elites and Icons in late Sixth-Century Byzantium', Past and Present 84 (1979), 3-35 rp. Averil 
Cameron, Continuity and Change in Sixth-Century Byzantium (London, 1981), and in M. Mullett and 
R. Scott, eds, Byzantium and the Classical Tradition (Birmingham, 1981), 205—34. 

2 Cf. R. Scott, Malalas, The Secret History and Justinian's Propaganda”, DOP 39 (1985), 
99-109 at 102 (Study IX in this volume). 
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daughters were properly cared for.” It is also notable that Malalas had 
recorded, as an advertisement for Justinian, that Justinian had legislated to 
allow those less fortunate than himself to avoid accepting such financially 
ruinous inheritances. But just as the interest in marriage is also linked with a 
similar interest in Malalas, so the misrepresentation of it by Procopius, who 
sees it purely as aimed at benefiting Justinian to the detriment of the state, can 
be linked to the propaganda surrounding Justinian and the way his reign and 
his actions could be presented first in terms of carrying out God’s purpose 
and then as the reverse of this. Alternatively, the fact that Justinian retained 
his energy in these areas throughout his reign perhaps also helps reinforce the 
picture of where his real interests lay, in moral reform rather than conquest. 
But again it is the picture of Justinian that we get from Malalas that directs 
us to notice the significance of Justinian’s continuing energy in reforming the 
laws on marriage. 

Many years ago I compared Malalas’ Justinian with that of Procopius” 
Secret History? There I suggested that each of the two writers was relying 
on propaganda respectively favouring and ctiticising the emperor, so that 
they were often referring to the same or similar material but were providing 
contrasting interpretations. I also suggested, as have others before me, that 
the main criticism of Justinian made by Procopius in the Secret History was 
that he was a demon (Saíuwv) and that all the other criticisms were really 
just providing supporting evidence for this. I also drew attention to Malalas' 
concern with calculations for the age of the world and the link between this 
and Byzantine concerns about the end of the world, with the suggestion that 
Procopius” Justinian as a demon was teally Justinian as the Antichrist. Here 
the main point to note is that in Byzantine and early Christian thought it was 
known that the Antichrist would appear in the guise of an empetor, claiming 
to be a sincere Christian, who would at first deceive people into believing 
that he was attempting to rid the world of evils energetically and would build 
a great church. Excluding the notion of deception, this surely is exactly the 
picture Justinian wanted to convey about himself and probably succeeded 
in so doing — an emperor who really was a zealous Christian, energetically 
involved in making his empire a better place with a series of moral and religious 
reforms. This is also exactly the picture of Justinian that we can deduce from 


30 Malalas emphasizes this caring side by following the story immediately with that of 
Theodora’s euergetism in closing down brothels. 
3 R. Scott, Justinian’s Propaganda”, 99-109. 
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Malalas’ chronicle, which, as I have argued elsewhere,” may well have used 
Justinian’s own propaganda for its source material which Malalas may have 
read in Antioch in the office of the Comes Orientis. It is also the idealized 
picture of an emperor that emerges from the deacon Agapetus’ Ekthesis, 72 
chapters of advice to Justinian on how to rule, and also in Romanos' Hymn 
On Earthquakes and Fires. 

Isuspect that this may also have been the image of Justinian that Procopius 
accepted when he began writing his Wars. But it is obviously an image that 
will only be accepted when things are going well — as they did in Justinian’s 
eatly years. But once things begin to go bad or get difficult, it is an image that 
can so easily be converted, especially in a Byzantium which believed that the 
Antichrist would pretend at first to be such a good energetic Christian emperor 
until he had fooled his subjects. Then there would be plagues, earthquakes, 
invasion, hunger and all sorts of other evils. For all of these things there 
wete, of course, clear examples in Justinian's Byzantium after about 538, most 
notably the Persian invasions of 540 and 541 and the plague of 542. 

It is easy to imagine why Procopius may have changed his mind about 
Justinian. He will not have used the word Antichrist” to describe Justinian 
because ‘Antichrist’ was not a classical word whereas ‘demon’ was. Procopius” 
sources fot thinking of Justinian as a demon were excellent, the sort which a 
good historian of his time should accept, namely a holy man and a member 
of Justinian’s cabinet. There is the well-known story of Justinian's head 
coming off and his body wandering round the room headless at meetings 
of the sZentiuz.? Procopius tells us that his source for this was a government 
minister, who had been present at the sé/entium when this happened. This is 
the kind of source that every political journalist dreams about, a ‘leak’ from 
the inner ministry, from a respectable important person who was close to the 
emperor, a good source that a good historian should believe. So Procopius 
may genuinely have believed that Justinian was a daimon. What is more one of 
his contemporaries, John Lydus, certainly implies that Justinian was a Saípov, 
stating that it was a demon who was responsible for what John saw as the 
awful reforms to the legal system. 


32 R. Scott, Malalas and Justinian’s Codification’, in E and M. Jeffreys and A. Moffatt, 
eds, Byzantine Papers, Byzantina Australiensia 1 (Canberra, 1981), 12-31 (Study VIII in this 
volume). 

» Procopius, Secret History, 12.20—3. 
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I have an impulse to weep when I consider the force the law once had 
and how the demon has pared off and taken all the good qualities away 
from us.* 


Lydus was certainly writing after 551 and so in the period when things had 
gone wrong for Justinian. It is of course just possible to see this as a reference 
to Tribonian but many, one suspects, would have assumed that Justinian was 
meant. 

Likewise the other time that Procopius provides his source for Justinian 
being a devil, the source is again a good one, a holy man who could tell 
Procopius that he saw the devil when he was allowed into the presence of the 
emperor.” Who in the sixth century would not believe a holy man? Procopius 
also reports that Justinian's mother believed that she had conceived Justinian 
through a demon that had visited her. So I think we have good reason to 
think Procopius may have changed his mind about Justinian by the time he 
came to write the Secret History, which 1 still think was genuinely in Justinian’s 
32nd year, that is 558-9.7 By that stage the energy of Justinian’s early years 
had evaporated, and the brilliant beginning of his reign had turned sout. 

The weakness of my suggestion is obviously the lack of any other 
precise evidence suggesting that Justinian might be the Antichrist. It is here 
where Romanos is so important. I had suggested that his hymn Oz she Second 
Coming may well be presenting Justinian as the Antichrist, though obviously 
not naming Justinian precisely (which would not have been a wise thing 


M john Lydus, De Magistratibus, 3.12, ed. Wuensch 98-9, trans. T.F. Carney, John the 
Lydian, On the Magistracies of the Roman Constitution (Sydney, 1965), 67. Carney translated daíuwv 
as ‘devil’. 

35 Procopius, Secret History, 12.24—7. Cf. Averil Cameron, Procopius and the Sixth Century 
(London, 1985), 56—7; B. Croke, “Justinian “the Sleepless Emperor”, in G. Nathan and L. 
Garland, eds, Basilia: Essays on Imperium and Culture in Honour of E.M. and M.J. Jeffreys, Byzantina 
Australiensia 17 (Brisbane, 2011), 104. 

36 Procopius, Secret History, 12.189. 

77 Cf. B. Croke, Procopius” Secret History: Rethinking the Date”, GRBS 45 (2005), 405-53 
as against A. Kaldellis, The Date and Structure of Procopius” Secret History and his Projected 
Work on Church History”, GRBS 49 (2009), 585—616. Kaldellis” argument for the earlier date 
of 550 relies largely on an assumption that independent statements of Procopius, separated by 
two whole pages and with their own discrete contexts, should be xead as virtually consecutive 
and hence interdependent. This in turn allows Kaldellis to reject Croke's straightforward 
demonstration of Procopius” consistency in his use of Justinian's regnal years. 'This consistency 
virtually ensures that Procopius” four-times repeated statement that he wrote Secret History in 
Justinian’s thirty-second year refers to standard regnal years, so dating it to 558—559. I remain 
unconvinced by Kaldellis' supplementary atguments against this. 
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to do). Romanos” Antichrist is presented as an emperor who deceives his 
people into thinking that he is a good Christian who has come to reform 
the world and who, in the guise of a Christian emperor, builds a great 
church. But the hymn rather stood out on its own as an oddity, especially 
as Romanos had been recognized as a great supporter of Justinian, almost a 
propaganda writer for him. One hymn in particular, On Earthquakes and Fires, 
has been seen as virtually an encomium for Justinian for his efforts in helping 
his people in times of serious affliction.* Though there is agreement that 
Romanos' hymn does apply to Justinian, what is also important is its date of 
composition. There is general agreement here on a date at some point during 
the construction of Hagia Sophia, so somewhere between February 532 and 
December 537. But though it was difficult for me to argue that Romanos, as 
the panegyrist of Justinian, might also portray him as the Antichrist, the fact 
that On Earthquakes and Fires was composed during Justinian’s years of success 
is significant. It is here that Paul Magdalino and Annamma Varghese provide 
crucial support. Magdalino has pointed out that Romanos was also describing 
contemporary disasters as apocalyptic in On the 10 Virgins II. As a result one 
can date On the 10 Virgins II to the 550s with some confidence.” It is also 
the period when things have gone seriously wrong for Justinian, which also 
provides the context for Procopius” Secret History. Varghese then noted that 
both the activities of the emperor and the afflictions listed in Os Earthquakes 
and Fires corresponded closely with the disasters given in On the 10 Virgins II 
and the activities of the Antichrist in Oz the Second Coming.” Thus On the Second 
Coming deliberately subverts the panegyric of On Earthquakes and Fires and 


9$ J. Koder, Romanos Melodos und sein Publikum. Zur Einbeziehung und Beinflussung 


der Zuhörer durch das Kontakion’, Anzeiger der philosoph.-hist. KL. der österreichischen akad. Wiss., 
134.1 (1997-99), 63-83, has argued that Romanos intentionally propagated the doctrine of the 
imperial court and that his work was supported by some sort of imperial patronage: Whether 
or not that is true, it certainly seems clear that Romanos was very much aware of Justinian’s 
image as a reforming Christian emperor. Eva Catafygiotou-Topping has argued some years ago 
in several articles that various of Romanos’ hymns reflected Justinian’s activities. In particular 
she argued in “On Earthquakes and Fires: Romanos’ Encomium to Justinian’, BZ 71 (1978), 22-35 
that this hymn was a basilikos logos with several contemporary allusions, most obviously to the 
Nika Riot and the building of Hagia Sophia. So we can date On Earthquakes and Fires at least 
approximately to a date in the 530s with argument limited to either 532 (or early 533) as against 
537. JH. Barkhuizen, Romanos Melodos: On Earthquakes and Fires’ JOB 45 (1995), 1-18 
provides, at note 1, a convenient and sensible summary of attempts to date the hymn, favouring 
a date of 532 (Topping following Mitsakis) or early 533 as against Maas’ date of 537. 

» P. Magdalino, “History of the Future”, 6. 

40 A. Varghese, “Kaiserkritik in two Kontakia of Romanos’, Byzantine Narrative, 
393-403. 
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creates a potent criticism of Justinian. So Romanos was suggesting that the 
events of the apocalypse ate not the catastrophes that await the population in 
the future; rather they are those very same contemporary events that he has 
described in both On Earthquakes and Fires and in On the Second Coming, and 
which his congregation have just experienced or are now experiencing, which 
is what he describes in Oz the 10 Virgins II. So the three hymns are linked. 
Hence Varghese argued that if On Earthquakes and Fires can be considered 
an encomium to Justinian (as Eva Topping rightly emphasised), then equally 
On the Second Coming depicts Justinian as the Antichrist himself and his reign 
as none other than the beginning of the apocalypse that he is describing as 
happening now in Ox the 10 Virgins II. 

It is worth looking at the relevant passages." The excellence of Roman 
emperors and the building of a church (surely a reference to Hagia Sophia) 
ate emphasised in On Earthquakes and Fires. 


MeyéAa drug kai qaibpi xal ăia Bavuárwv kai ónepfefikóca | 
Lj L4 


LA A > y M © ? Pai i ^ 
ănavrag tods dpxaious Baoieîc ¿Seifav vuvi | oi £v v napdvtt vv 
Poyaróv evoefâc ta npăyuara Oiénovrec ... 


Now out tulers have revealed things that are great, brilliant, and worthy 
of wonder, | indeed surpassing all the men of old. | The rulers of the 
Roman Empire, at this time, as they reverently manage affairs... 


(On Earthquakes and Fires, 23.1—3). 


Despite the reference being in the plural to emperors, the hymn as a whole is 
very much an encomium of Justinian alone. 


6 otkog Se abtdc 6 ths ExxAnords | Ev vocatnr ápery oiko5oueîrau, | oc 
Tov obpavov uruetodar, tov Betov Opóvov 


The very structure of the church | was erected with such excellence | 
that it imitated Heaven, the divine throne... 


(On Earthquakes and Fires, 23.6—8). 


This hymn has long been recognized as a basilikos logos, an encomium 
of the emperor, who provides succout in time of need, which provides the 


M Translations of Romanos are from M. Carpenter, Kontakia of Romanos, 2 vols 


(Columbia, 1970-73). 
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context for references to problems such as earthquakes and drought sent by 
God: 


celei yàp tiv Ktiow xai motel Ppúxerv tův yhv ék TOv dpaptióóv 
ñuúv | tov xpóvov xo oewpo0 Se oreváZavrec, nádiv npóc tò ¿Bos | 
exdpapdvtec Anopootvy SedWxauev Únavra tov pópov | 516 rpovérade 
veqéAai roAA cac | cà pexádas undauós Sobvar tov Sufpov ... 


For He shakes all creation and makes the earth roar as a result of out 
sins. | Bewailing the time of the earthquake, again as usual, | running 
away in forgetfulness, we gave ourselves to every fear. | And so He 
commanded the clouds, | by no means with a view to giving showets 
of rain 


(On Earthquakes and Fires, 13.3—T). 


These same problems of perhaps around 537 are then later picked up in the 
550s in On the 10 Virgins II. 


tara Kal vOv Sewpobpev, vox] | opa elofv, ob émi Gópai | Entorn 
yap xai năpeoriv Erotua. | obk ZMAeinei ovdev. | Gonep cine Xprorós, | 
GAN ic Tpoeine, năvra yevrjoetat | xai Apol ai Aoruoi | ai oeouoi 

^ M Yi H M Y , 7 ^o LA ^ Y A 
cuvexeic, | kai £Ovoc ¿mì ¿Bvos żyńyeprtan; | ta Zow qoepá, ră ZEw Se | 
u&xng neràńpwvtar. 


My soul, now we observe these things. | They are not at the door; they 
are the doors. | They are at hand and are present and ready. | Nothing 
is missing | butitis just as Christ said. | As He foretold, everything will 
happen: | Famines and pestilence and continuous earthquakes, | and 
tribe upon tribe will be raised up. | Fearful things within and without, 
| full of battles. 


(On the 10 Virgins II, 4.111). 


This hymn, however, points out that the problems are occurring now in 
the present, and there is no longer any suggestion of the emperor providing 
succour. That there is no escape is emphasized at various points elsewhere in 


the hymn: 


oúx ori 100 owðfvar | navtaxod yap 6 kivduvoc | obdSapob katragvyń, 
quyd Se nõo, | Å nón kékàsioto, | y edordayxvía go~payicbr; | ov 
yap APBovAROnuev | EvdoBev eivai vvupúvos | Bodvtec «Avoitovi» 
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It is not possible to be saved anywhere, | for everywhere there is danger. 

| Nowhere is there a refuge; there is flight by all men. | 'The gate has 
been closed, | Mercy has been sealed; | for we were not chosen | to be 
within the bridal chamber, we are | crying, ‘Open!’ 


(On the 10 Virgins II, 4.1219). 


ti uepiuvâc & ob npoorirei | kal doxoAf mpdc nav ăvoptinrov | vàv 
peMóvtov xaipáy ... | y ¿oxátn &yyó 


Why ate you anxious about what does not concern you? | Why are you 
busy with everything useless | for the times to come? ... | The last day 
is at hand. 


(On the 10 Virgins IT, 1.2-4; 6) 


Unlike the confidence reflected in On Earthquakes and Fires, we now have 
despondency, the suggestion that the last day is at hand. We note that Agathias 
reported those who expected the world to end in 557.” And although Agathias 
from the safety of the 570s can criticize their stupidity, he also clearly felt that 
fear of the end of the world was sufficiently widespread at that time to be 
worth reporting. Oz the 10 Virgins II is perhaps roughly contemporary with 
our third hymn, Oz the Second Coming, which draws attention to those same 
disasters and more (earthquakes, plague, drought ‘afflictions of every kind’, 
which are all well attested during Justinian’s reign). 


ceioyoi xai Bvrjceic Kai n&oa BATPic kparíoel Ev TH kóopw 
Earthquakes and deaths and every affliction will prevail in the world 


(On the Second Coming, 13.5). 


xai óufpot SAws oUk Éoovran ... 
And there will not be any rains at all ... 


(On the Second Coming, 10.2). 


2 Agathias, Historiae, V.5, ed. R. Keydell (Berlin, 1967), 169—70. 
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xivüjoet qófov xol qavraoíag xol xvónouc év áépi | gunoiodvtac 
opixny nâo kai GeMav tois áv8pórorG | cefeton ră návta yfi kai tis 
Qaidoonc: 


He will cause fear and create displays and crashes of thunder in the air, 
| which bring about fear and terror to men. | Everything on land and 
sea will be moved... 


(On the Second Coming, 12.5—T). 
Romanos then links these disasters with the Antichrist. 


LA A a 14 LA € LA kJ Y "^ 
&AXov S£ tocoürov xpóvov kupievoer ó &SiKos 'Avrixproroc | Serves 
TILWPOVLEVOS toUc o£ ttepiuévovtaq 


The wicked Antichrist will prevail for another such period, | causing 
terrible feat for those who await Thee. 


(On the Second Coming, 6.7-8). 
We then have the Antichrist building a church, 


Nadv 8 tote nomoerar nepioóoctov tv “EBpaíwv tò oóorqua | riavâv 

\ t yY L4 r4 r4 Y LA MN 
xal GAAovc 6 ăvouoc, | Stav neriaoutvac pavracías Epyăonra kai 
onueîa 6 tópavvoc 


Then the lawless one will build a temple and lead astray | the proper 
assembly of Hebrews and others. | The tyrant will perform false 
miracles and signs. 


(On the Second Coming, 9.1—2). 


And the Antichrist is shown first using his wiles to appeat as humble and the 
good shepherd but who, as in effect an emperor, tricks his flock and leads 
them to perdition. 


bro noMfic Sodórntoc 6 maykáxiotog Monep npGog thevoerai, | 
ws 6 motiv 6 xaAóc Åuâv: | voóvou yàp uiuetvat tiv qovilv kai 
rpotpéreros E tfj; pávipas ră npópara: | kai rojol braxoócovtat 
kai áxgAeÓcovrat npòç abtov dnatmpevor | Kat tiv oppayida trjv 
too oucfjpoc Ex voótov áparpetra | kat oppayida dnwAetac we idíors 
éyxapatter 
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Through many wiles, the completely wicked one will come as a humble 
person, | as our good shepherd. | For he will imitate His voice and 
turn the flocks from the field. | And many men will listen to him, and 
tricked, will go away, | and he will take away from them the seal of the 
Saviour | and he will mark them with his own seal of perdition... 


(On the Second Coming, 11.1—6) 


Thus all three hymns share the same themes of environmental disasters 
but use three different approaches. On Earthquakes and Fires is an intended 
testimony of events that have afflicted the audience but argues that the 
population has been saved and restored; On the Second Coming, written about 
twenty yeats later, uses the disasters to describe the prophesies of the awaited 
apocalypse, and On the 10 Virgins II verifies for the audience that the events 
described in the previous two hymns are one and the same and that they, 
the audience, are witnessing the ‘last days’. It does not seem unreasonable to 
suggest that Romanos too changed his mind about Justinian from being the 
gteat Christian leader to being the Antichrist. 

We should also note the link with Malalas. Although Malalas set out 
to teject claims that the sixth millennium was to fall during the period 
of Justinian, arguing instead that the sixth millennium had in fact already 
passed, his chronicle still shows a particular interest in reporting the frequent 
environmental disasters and the fear and hysteria of the population. 
Earthquakes are listed fifteen times during Book XVIII.” In several sections 
Malalas simply states that a city suffered the ‘wrath of God’ to report the 
occurrence of an earthquake. This motif links Malalas to Romanos’ theme of 
divine vengeance in On Earthquakes and Fires. All the signs of the apocalypse 
laid out in Romanos’ Oz the Second Coming ate found in Malalas’ account 
of Justinian: plague, droughts, lightning and thunderstorms. Malalas may 
wish to project himself into the role of a skeptical historian who distances 
himself from eschatological preoccupations, but patadoxically his chronicle 
is full of apocalyptic themes, and provides an insight into the anxiety of the 
people. Paul Magdalino has linked the account of the woman in ecstasy with 
Byzantine eschatological thought.“ Her cry is interpreted as a prophecy of 
impending doom: 


9 Book XVIII, sections 19, 27, 28, 37, 40, 55, 77, 79, 93, 102, 112, 118, 123, 124, 131. 
4 P. Magdalino, “History of the Future”, 6. 
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A woman living near ... the golden gate went into ecstasy and spoke a 
lot of nonsense ... She was saying that in three days time the sea would 
rise and take everybody. Everybody went in processions of prayer and 
chanted, “Lord have mercy', for reports were circulating that many 
cities had been swallowed up. It was then that men died of a plague in 


Egypt (XVIII.90). 


Malalas dismisses the woman’s prophecies as “a lot of nonsense’ but he 
still seeks to illustrate the fear of the population. Ironically, two items after 
mocking the mad woman's prophecy, Malalas offers an explanation of natural 
disasters using apocalyptic terminology and reasoning: ‘the Lord God saw 
that man's transgressions had multiplied and he caused the overthrow of man 
on the earth, leading to his destruction in all cities and lands’ (XV111.92). 

It is also difficult not to believe that Byzantines recognized divine 
involvement in the plague and in a shortage of wine and bread, whether 
or not this can also be extended to cover such items as demonstrations in 
the hippodrome, the fire in Antioch or the traveling showman Andrew with 
the Pytho-inspired revelations of his blind dog. Thus even when strange 
phenomena are announced there is the feeling that we are witnessing divine 
activity of some sort, such as in the appearance of a comet and its link 
to riots, a shower of stars and fire in the sky, while Elizabeth Jeffreys has 
demonstrated beyond doubt the eschatological implications of apparently 
innocuous date calculations.” 

So Book XVIII of Malalas and Procopius” Secret History do share many 
common motifs with the three kontakia of Romanos, On Earthquakes and Fires, 
On the Second Coming and On the 10 Virgins II. This is enough to suggest that 
there was a very considerable change in attitude towards Justinian and life in 
general during Justinian's reign, a shift from the self-confidence, optimism and 
energy that marked the beginning of the reign to the despondency, pessimism 
and fear of the end of the world and the Antichrist in the latter part, even if a 
sensible writer, like Malalas, rejected this. (That is my final plea in his defence.) 
What I hope this has achieved is to show how we can use a chronicle source 
not only to pick up a different interpretation of a period, but also to help 
us to interpret other sources (even if, in my case, I have had to rely on my 


4 Malalas, Book XVIII.92 (plague); XVIII.95 (shortage of wine); XVIII.121 (shortage 
of bread resulting in demonstrations in hippodrome); XVIIL62 (fire in Antioch); XVIIL51 
(travelling showman, Andrew and his blind dog). 

46 E. Jeffreys, Malalas” use of the past’, in G.W. Clarke, ed., Reading the Past in Late 
Antiquity (Canberra, 1990), 12146. 
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students to show me how). And I am sure we do end up with a more valid 
interpretation of Justinian than we get from Procopius' classicising history. 

Even if one rejects the notion of Justinian being seen as the Antichrist 
by contemporaries, his reign was clearly a time of anxiety. Procopius Secret 
History emphasizes the fear of the emperor. Malalas likewise emphasised 
that the emperor instilled fear but, in contrast to Procopius, such feat was 
represented as a positive quality. Punishment of wrong-doers was followed 
by fear and peace. It showed that the emperor was doing his job properly, 
making his empire a better place for his subjects. It was also a society that 
was intolerant of any form of deviance: homosexuals, heretics, pagans, Jews, 
astrologers and even magistrates are among those who suffered according to 
Procopius and Malalas, with Procopius expressing his horror at the absence 
of toleration, Malalas his support. So Procopius reflects the attitudes of an 
earlier more tolerant period while Malalas espouses the new more blinkered 
and restrictive orthodoxy, i.e. a continuation of the change that Malalas helps 
reveal to us in the late fifth century. In particular there was the persecution of 
pagans which is likely to have included those who espoused classical literature 
and thought. In education too, those trained in rhetoric, the staple of the 
influential for the previous millennium, were no longer assuted of good 
jobs but wete being replaced by those with specialist training in law, finance, 
shorthand writing (stenography) and so on. One of the stated purposes of 
the new legal training defined in the Institutes was to produce specialist civil 
servants and bureaucrats to serve the State. So the old-fashioned lawyer-poets 
of Agathias' Cycle with their fondness for classical literature tended now to be 
minor palace functionaries (silentíariod) rather than influential figures at court. 
That Agathias waited till the reign of Justin II to publish his Cyc may also 
reflect their fear. 

So one has a picture of a changed or changing society. To assess how far 
these changes conttibuted to the changed Byzantium of the next century 
would go well beyond this study and my capabilities. But I do suggest that 
looking at the trivia provided by chronicles may be a mote fruitful approach 
to understanding change than some of the more “big picture” theoretical 
studies that are so much in vogue. 

I began these two final chapters with the interest in social change under 
the influence of Christianity in the late fifth century which, in my view, set the 
path for the sixth century. Earlier I drew attention to the range of topics which 
Malalas covers in book XVIII and drew attention to the impression Malalas 
evokes of the omnipresent emperor but also the feeling that the various topics 
he introduces are suffused with Christianity despite usually being secular and 
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despite Malalas’ own lack of interest in theology. Malalas does not provide us 
with the detail that we can obtain from other sources, particularly Procopius, 
but he does help us establish the tone, with a change from a previous liberalism 
to a harsher, more fearful period that also fits with the impression we receive 
from other sources. Malalas’ picture can help add to our understanding of 
the context of Cosmas Indicopleustes, contemporary philosophical debate, 
the closing of the Academy, Hagia Sophia, the idea of the New Jerusalem, 
Justinian’s interest in legislation on marriage and inheritance and so on. The 
issues facing the emperor (and society) were vatied and complex. Justinian 
showed his energy early and met with much initial success. But throughout his 
reign he faced the enormous problem of maintaining control in his eastern 
empire, as had also his immediate predecessors. He was certainly also very 
proud of his western military successes and advertised them both in the law 
codes and in commissioned works such as Jordanes Gefica and mote visibly on 
the ceiling of the Chalke of the Great Palace, though probably seeing them 
more in terms of the removal of usurpers than the reconquest of territory. 
But these successes were short lived and things began to go wrong, often for 
teasons beyond human control (earthquakes, drought, plague). So Justinian 
wanted to withdraw from Italy more quickly than his generals would allow 
him and concentrate on the issues that Malalas catalogues and for which 
Procopius rebuked him in the Secret History. My two main points are that the 
military activities, though highly important, played such a small role in the way 
chroniclers, particularly Malalas, saw the period; and that Christianity suffused 
other issues so extensively (though in Malalas it is Christianity in general and 
not the issues of orthodoxy and heresy which only come to prominence in 
Theophanes’ ninth-century chronicle). This is not to suggest that conventional 
interpretations are false, but just that they do not bring out adequately the 
changed atmosphere of the period. Chroniclers could certainly distort their 
narrative of history, as both Malalas does for earlier history and Theophanes 
later does to the account of Justinian's reign which he takes from Malalas. Yet 
Malalas’ account of Justinian’s reign, for all its weaknesses, remains our best 
guide to interpreting the wealth of other sources that we have for the sixth 
century. But to exploit this guide the historian needs to take more note of the 
apparent trivia contained in the humble Byzantine chronicle. 
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XVII 43 

God: I 47; II 43; III 63, 68—9, 73; IV 256, 257, 
260—61; VI 3, 10, 12, 14, 23, 25; 
VII 70-71, 82; IX 101, 103-4, 
108—9; X 449—50; XII 51, 59, 61, 64; 
XIII 25, 28, 33-4; XIV 148, 150, 
158-9, 161; XV 62-3, 65, 71; 
XVI 116-17, 122-3, 126; 
XVII 312, 35-6; XVIII 88, 93; 
XIX 3, 8, 11, 16, 19-20 

gold: IV 257; VII 74, 81; IX 101-2; X 446; 
XI 161, 163 

gold-mining: XI 161 

golden fleece: VII 70 

Golgotha: XV 70 

Goliath: XIV 152, 155-6 

Gomorrah: XVII 37 


Goths: VI 3-4, 11, 13-14, 21-2; XIII 27-9; 
XVII 34, 41 

Greece: III 63; VII 67, 76-8; XIV 149—50, 
155, 159 

Greek Anthology: II 40; VII 72; X 444 

Greek language: I 44; II 35; VI 2, 25; VII 70, 
80; VIII 12, 14; X 442—5, 447-8, 
450; XI 160-461; XII 51, 58-60; 
XIII 22, 30-31; XV 64; XVI 116, 
118-19; XIX 3, 7 

Gregoras: I 46; III 64—5 

Gregory Nazianzen: XVII 34 


Haarer, Fiona: VI 23 

Hadrian pope: XV 70 

Hagia Eirene (church): VII 83; XIII 24 

Hagia Sophia (church): 1 48, 50; II 38, 40, 44; 
IV 251; V 330; VI 3, 5-7, 24; 
VII 82-3; VIII 18; XIII 20-21, 23-5; 
XVII 29, 31, 33, 36, 39-40, 44—5; 
XIX 2, 8, 13-15, 18, 22 

hagiography: I 33, 40; V 319, 325, 330; 
VII 75, 82; XII 54; XV 57,68, 71; 
XVII 30, 44—5 

Hagios Polyeuctos (church): VI 6 

Haldon, John: VI 17 

Heath, William: XIX 9 

Hebrew: VII 73, 79; IX 104; XIV 158-9 

Helen (mother of Constantine): XV 57-9, 
65-6, 68, 70—71 

Helen of Troy: II 35; XIV 155 

Helios: VII 74; XIV 149, 153 

Hephaestus: XIV 149, 153, 159 

Heracles: VII 74; XIV 155 

Heraclius (emperor 610—41): III 69; VIII 18; 
IX 104; XII 52; XIV 149 

heretic / Heresy: I 44—5; III 69; IV 258; VI 6; 
IX 99, 101, 103; XII 55, 62, 64—5; 
XIII 24, 32-3; XV 60, 62-6; 
XVI 122; XVII 33, 36; XVIII 92; 
XIX 8, 21-2 

Hermes: XIV 149, 153, 158 

Hermes Trismegistus: XIV 158 

Hermogenes: XI 160-61, 165 

Herodotus: II 39, 41; III 63, 66, 68, 73; 
VII 68, 79; XIV 149 

Hesychius of Miletus: VII 69, 80; XIX 5 

Hilderic (Vandal king): VI 8-9 

Himyarites: XII 63; XIII 29, 33 

Hippodameia: VII 75 

hippodrome: I 41, 49; II 36; IV 256; V 327; 
VII 74—5; IX 100, 107; XIV 153; 
XVIII 89; XIX 2 

hippopotamus: VII 78 

Hoamer: XII 59; XIII 30 

Hoerling, Elsa: XIV 147 
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Holmes, Catherine: IV 260 

Holy Apostles (church): VII 83; XVII 38 

Holy men: I 44; II 41; IV 258; VII 70; IX 108; 
XIX 12-13 

Homer: II 35; III 73; IV 261; VII 74, 76-7; 
XVII 40 

Homologos (deacon: patron of Cosmas): 
VII 82 

homosexual: IX 99, 101, 103; XIV 153; 
XVII 37; XIX 8,21 

Honorius (emperor 395—423): XIV 160; 
XVI 127; XVIII 86, 87 

Howard-Johnston, James: IV 253 

Hunger, Herbert: III 62, 72-3; IV 253; V 321; 
XII 49, 51 

Huns: VI 15, 21; IX 99, 103; X1163, 164; 
XIII 26-8, 31; XVIII 92 

Hunter, Virginia: III 64 

Hydatius: XIX 5 

Hypatius: VIII 18 


Iberian: I 47 

iconoclasm: I 47; XII 64—5; XIII 34; XV 68, 
70-71; XVI 122-3; XVII 36 

iconodule: XII 65; XV 68, 70—71; XVI 122; 
XVII 43 

icons: II 36; III 69; IV 256; VII 68; IX 106; 
XII 54; XVII 30 

Illus: XIV 151; XVIII 91 

imperial regalia: VI 11, 22; XVIII 90 

Incarnation: I 47; II 44—5; IV 254; VII 68, 83; 
VIII 12, 15; XIV 158-60; XV 61; 
XVI 127; XIX 3-6 

India, Indians (= Ethiopians): XI 162, 165; 
XIII 26 

inheritance: VIII 13—14; IX 102-4; XII 59; 
XVI 123; XVIII 87-8; 
XIX 10-11, 22 

Institutes: VII 83; VIII 12, 21; XIX 21, 

Io: XIV 155 

Iorga, N: III 64 

Irene: see Eirene 

Isaac I Komnenos (emperor 1057—59): 
IV 256, 261 

Isauria; Isaurians: VI 22; XIV 151; XVIII 92 

Isidore of Seville: VIII 12 

Islam: 1I 37; XII 64—5; XIII 34 

Isocrates: III 70; XIV 149 

Israel / Israelites: VII 68, 73, 79; XIV 155-6 

Italy: VI 3, 11-14, 16, 22, 24-5; VII 74; 
IX 105, 108; XIII 24, 27-8; 
XIV 149—50, 155; XVIII 83-4; 
XIX 22 


Jason (argonaut): VII 70 


Jeffreys, Elizabeth: II 43-4; XIII 26; 
XIV 147-8, 150, 157, 160; XIX 20 

Jenkins, Romilly: III 70—71; IV 259; 
XII 60-61 

Jerome: II 42 

Jerusalem: I 31, 43-4; IV 257-8, 261; VII 80; 
VIII 16; XIV 149,152; XV 61, 65, 
69; XVI 116, 119—21, 123, 125, 128; 
XIX 6,8,21 

Jews, Judaism: II 45; VI 6; VII 80; IX 103-4; 
XII 65; XVIII 88; XIX 8,21 

Jocasta: XIV 151 

John, St: XVI 117, 128 

John, son of Constantine: XII 55 

John Chrysostom: XVII 36 

John Scholasticus, patriarch 565—77: VIII 19, 
23; IX 106 

John Troglita: VII 82 

John of Cappadocia: III 73-4; X 447-51; VI 9 

John of Ephesus: VII 76; VIII 18 

John of Gaza: VII 80 

John the Lydian: I 34; VI 18-19; VII 71-5, 
80—81, 83-4; VIII 12, 17; IX 104, 
106; X 441—51; XIV 148, 151, 157; 
XIX 12-13 

John of Nikiu: I 44—5; IV 258; XVI 121-2 

Jones, A.H.M: VI 1, 22 

Jordanes (historian): VII 82; XIX 22 

Jordanes, murderer of Chrysaphius: XVI 126 

Joshua: XIV 149 

Joshua Stylites, chronicler: XVIII 87, 89 

Jovian (emperor 3634): XIII 32 

jubilee: XIX 5 

Julian (emperor 361—3): XII 62; XIII 24, 32; 
XV 62, 66, 68; XVI 127 

Julian, ex prefect: II 40 

Julius Caesar: III 68; VII 68, 74 

Justin I (emperor 518—27): II 38; IV 251, 253; 
VI 5-8, 11—12, 22, 24; X 446; 
XI 162-3; XIII 20, 28-9, 32; 
XIV 160; XVIII 88-9; XIX 9-10 

Justin II (emperor 565-78): VII 823; 
VIII 18; IX 99, 104—7; XII 63; 
XIII 29, 323; XIX 21 

Justinian I (emperor 527—65): I 48-51; 
II 38-9, 41, 44; III 73-4; IV 251-2, 
254—6, 261; V 328; VI 3-25; VII 69, 
723, 756, 78, 814; VIII 12-24; 
IX 99-109; X 441, 447, 451; 
XI 160—65; XII 59—60, 62-3; 
XIII 20-34; XIV 148, 153-4, 156-7, 
160; XVI 119; XVII 29-46; 
XVIII 83-93; XIX 1-22 

Justinian's mother: XIX 13 

Justinianopolis: VIII 16 
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Juvenalia (Roman widow): XVIII 90—92 


Kantakouzenos, John: III 64, 72; IV 253 
Karlin-Hayter, Patricia: IX 100; XII 52 
Karpozilos, Apostolos: V 322 
Kavad: IV 253; XI 160—61, 1634 
Kazhdan, Alexander: IV 255-6; V 322; 
VII 81; IX 100; XII 50-51; 
XV 57-60, 63, 66—7, 69-70; XVII 42 
Kedrenos: I 40, 47; III 65; V 329-30; XII 65; 
XVI 130-31; XVII 29, 37-43 
Kekaumenos: II 36-7 
Kerkyra: III 72 
Kinnamos: III 66; XII 65 
Komnenan period: V 329-30; XVII 31, 36, 43 
kouspos: VII 73; XIV 151 
Kronos: XIV 149 
Krumbacher, Karl: V 320-22; XII 50 


Labyrinth: XIX 152 

Laiou, Angeliki: III 64, 66 

Laius: XIV 151 

Lakhmids: XI 163 

Lames: XIV 149 

Laodicea: IX 101 

Latin: II 42; III 68, 72-3; VII 73, 76, 80; 
VIII 12, 14; X 441—50 

law schools: VIII 21-2, 30; XIII 23; XIX 21 

Laz: XI 162; XIII 26, 31 

Leander: II 39 

Leda: V 328; XIV 156 

Leo, pope: IV 258; XVI 122, 124 

Leo I (emperor 457—74): I 50; II 45; IV 251; 
VI 19-20; XIII 32; XVII 45; 
XVIII 85-7 

Leo Choirosphaktes: V 323 

Leo grammaticus: XVII 37 

Leontios presbyter: VII 78; XIII 34 

Leontius (usurper): VIII 18 

Libya: VI 8; VII 83 

Licinius: XV 64 

Litterata: VI 12 

Ljubarski, J.N: XII 49-51 

locust plague: VII 84 

Long Walls: VI 21; XVII 41 

Lucian: III 62 

Lydia: VI 12; VII 74; XVI 116-17 


Maas, Michael: VII 75; XIV 148, 156 

Macaulay, Lord: V 330 

Macchiavelli: 11 41 

Macedonia: VII 67, 78; XIV 159; XIX 3 

Macrembolites: XVII 44 

Macrides, Ruth: IV 253, 260—61 

Magdalino, Paul: V 322-3, 331; XII 50, 55; 
XIII 26; XIX 14, 19 


Maioumas: XVIII 88 
Malalas: I 32, 35-7, 40, 47—50; II 35, 41-5; 

III 68, 73-4; IV 251, 254-9; 

V 328-30; VI 1-7, 11, 17-19, 21, 25; 

VII 67-85; VIII 12-24; IX 99-109; 

XI 159—65; XII 49, 534, 59-65; 

XIII 22-34; XIV 147-61; XV 57-71; 

XVI 115-17, 119, 122-4, 127-131; 

XVII 29, 32-6, 38-9, 44; 

XVIII 83-93; XIX 1, 3-12, 19-22 
Malaxos, Manuel: I 51; II 45; IV 251; XII 53 
Manasses, Constantine: I 49; IV 252; 

V 329-30; XVI 131; XVII 42-4 
Mango, Cyril: II 36; III 69; IV 253; VII 67, 

80, 84; XII 51—2, 57-8, 64; XIII 24; 

XIV 147-8, 150; XV 70 
Manichees: VI 6; XIII 24; XIX 8 
Manuel I Komnenos (emperor 1143—80): 

V 326 
Marcellinus comes: VII 76, 82; VIII 12, 

17-18; XVI 11920 
Marcian (emperor 450—57): I 42-4; IV 257-9, 

62; XIII 32; XIV 151; XVI 115-18, 

121-4, 126-9, 131 
Marinus (Anastasius? praetorian prefect): 

VI 18; X 446 
marriage: IX 102; XIV 151, 154-5; 

XVI 123-4; XIX 9-10, 22 
Mary, mother of Jesus, see Theotokos 
Maurice (emperor 582—602): VII 81 
Maxentius: XV 63 
Maximinus Daia: XV 63 
Maximus Confessor: IX 104 
McCormick, Michael: V 325; XIV 152 
medallion (Justinianic): XVII 40—41 
Medea: VII 70 
Mediterranean sea: VI 16 
Memphis: XIV 158 
Menander Protector: II 42; VII 81; IX 105 
Michael III (emperor 1143-80): I 41-2, 44; 

III 70; IV 256; V 326-7; IX 100; 

XII 52 
Milan: II 36; VI 12 
Miletus: VII 69, 80 
Miller, T: IV 253 
mimes: XVIII 87 
Minos: XIV 152 
Minotaur: XIV 152, 156 
Momgliano, Arnoldo: I 35; III 67 
monastery: I 39; IV 257; XVI 12021; XVII 38 
monks: 1 39-40; VI 20; XII 59; XVIII 89 
monobiblon: VIII 2021 
monogenes hymn: VII 75-6; XVII 36 
Monophysite: I 31, 42—5, 47; IV 257—9; VI 6, 

15; VII 76, 83-4; VIII 24; IX 105; 

XIII 27; XVI 11631; XVII 32 
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Moorhead, J: XIII 20-21 

Moors: VI 15 

moral reforms / morality: I 49; IV 259; 
VI 6-7, 24; IX 102; XIII 25; 
XIV 153-6; XVI 127; XVII 36; 
XIX 6, 8-9, 11, 

Moravcsik, Gyula: III 62, 72; IV 253 

Moses: II 43; IV 254; VII 75, 79; VIII 23 

Mother of God, see Theotokos 

Myrina: VII 80 

mystic power: VII 68 

mythology: V 328; VII 70-71, 74—5, 77; 
XIV 150-58 


Naples: VI 12 

Narses: IV 261; VI 15; IX 107; XIII 27 

Nea church (Jerusalem): XIX 6, 8 

Neo-Chalcedonian: VII 76 

Neoplatonism: XIX 1, 4, 6 

Nestorianos (Malalas source): XV 59 

Nestorius: 1 43; VIII 16; XVI 118-19 

Nicaea: XII 62; XV 60 

Nicomedia: 11 36; XV 59 

Nicosia (Cyprus): V 319, 331 

Nigidius Figulus: VII 72 

Nika riot: VI 6, 24; VII 76, 83-4; VIII 17-18, 
23; IX 1013, 107; X 447, 449, 451; 
XI 164-5; XII 63; XIII 29, 31; 
XIV 154; XVII 36, 39-40; XIX 6 

Nikephoros III Botaneiates (emperor 
1078-81): III 63 

Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos: IV 257; 
XVI 121, 131 

Nikolaou, Charalambos: XII 54 

Nilsson; Ingela: IV 252-3; XVII 44 

Nineveh: XIV 149 

Ninos: XIV 149 

Nonnus: XIII 21 

Norwich, John Julius (Lord): I 34, 49; IV 253; 
V 326-9 

novel (see also romance): V 325, 330; VII 80; 
XVII 31, 43-5 

Novels (of Justinian): VI 12, 16, 20; VII 75; 
VIII 18-19; IX 1023; XIV 148, 
156; XIX 9-10 


Odoacer: VI 22; XVIII 91 

Odorico, Paolo: V 319-20 

Odysseus: IV 261; VII 74 

Oedipus: XIV 150—51, 156 

Oinomaos: VII 75 

Olympia: XVIII 88 

Olympian Gods: VII 67, 77; XIV 148-50 
Olympic Games: XVIII 88-9 

oracles: VII 68, 74; VIII 19; XVI 128 
orality: IX 102, 106-7 


Origen: XV 66; XVII 36, 39 

Orontes: VII 80 

Orosius: III 68; VII 79 

Orpheus: XIV 158 

orthodox: I 31, 43, 47-8; IV 255, 257-9; 
VI 15; VII 82; VIII 24, 31; IX 105—6; 
XII 61—5; XIII 32-4; XV 60—62, 65, 
71; XVI 117, 119, 1213, 126; 
XVII 31, 34 

Osiris: XIV 158 

Ostrogorsky, Georg: VI 4 

Ostrogoths: II 38; XVIII 91; VI 11, 20-21, 
23, 25 

Ottoman: I 44, 51; II 36, 44—5; IV 251; 
XVI 121 


Pachymeres, George: III 64, 66 

pagans, paganism: I 35; VI 17; VII 77-8; 
IX 99, 101, 103, 106; XII 62, 64; 
XIII 25; XIV 153, 160; XV 62-4, 66; 
XVIII 88; XIX 1-3, 6, 8, 21 

Palaeologan: IV 260 

Palestine: IX 103 

Palmyra: XIII 31; XIV 152 

Pamphilos, monk (dedicatee of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes): VII 82 

Paphlagonians: XVI 130 

parasang: XII 59 

Paris, judgement of: XIV 155; XVI 131 

Parisinus graecus 1712: XVII 37 

Pasiphae: XIV 152, 156 

Patria: XVI 130 

patron: VII 81-2; IX 106 

Paul the silentiary: II 39—40; VII 82; XIX 2 

Paulinus: I31, 44; IV 257-8; XVI 116, 
119-21, 123, 125, 127-31 

pederasts: IX 103 

Peloponnesian war: III 63; XIV 149 

Pelops: VII 75 

Pentecost: VIII 18 

Pericles: III 71; XIV 149 

persecution: XII 64; XIII 25; XV 63, 65 

Perseus: XIV 149 

Persia: III 63, 73; IV 253; VI 10, 16, 22; 
VII 68, 72, 78, 81, 83-4; IX 99,105; 
XI 159-65; XII 60; XIII 28, 3031, 
33; XIV 149—50, 159; XV 61; 
XVII 34—5; XVIII 84, 92; XIX 3, 12 

pessimism & despondency of sixth century: 
VII 73, 84; IX 106-9; XIX 1, 5, 8, 
16-7, 20 

Peter (patron of Cosmas): VII 82 

Peter the patrician: VII 72; IX 105-6; XI 163 

Phalek: VII 69 

Phaleris: VII 74 

Pheidias: XIV 149 
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Philadelphia: VII 80 

Philip II (of Macedon): III 64, 68; VII 68; 
XII 53; XIV 149 

Philoponos: VII 82; XIX 1-2, 4, 7 

Philostorgius: VII 79; XV 68 

Phocas, praetorian prefect: X 447, 449—51 

Phoenice Libanensis: XIV 153, 157 

Photius: II 37; VII 69, 82; XV 70 

Phrygian: XVI 131 

Picus: XIV 149, 155—6 

Pietsch, Euthymia: IV 260; V 331 

piety: I 44, 47-8; III 69; IV 255, 258; VI 1, 
25; VII 76; IX 102-3; XII 51, 61-3; 
XIII 24, 324; XV 62; XVI 121, 124; 
XVII 32, 34, 36; XVIII 84 

pig: VII 71 

plagiarism: I 31-2, 34, 40, 46; II 44; IV 252, 
254; V 327; XII 50—52, 54, 57,61, 
63; XIII 28; XV 59; XVII 29-30, 
37-8, 40, 44 

plague: 11 39, 42; III 72; IV 253; VI 5, 16; 
VII 84; IX 101, 108; XIII 24—6; 
XVII 32, 35-7; XVIII 84; XIX 12, 
16-17, 1920, 22 

Plataea: 11 39 

Plato: VII 77-9; XIII 20; XIV 158; XIX 1 

Plutarch: III 70—72; XII 61, 65 

Po river: VI 13 

Polybius: III 63, 66, 70 

Polymedon: XIV 155 

portent: IV 257; VIL 71 

Poseidon: VII 75 

praetorian prefect: VII 72, 74, 81; X 442-51; 
XVIII 90 

prayer: XIII 25 

Pridaux, Homphrey: VI 1 

Priscus: IX 101; XVI 117 

Procopius (of Caesarea): I 35, 48; II 38-9, 
41-2, 45; III 66-8, 73-4; IV 251, 
253, 255, 257-8; VI 2-5, 8-9, 11, 
16-19, 21-2, 25; VII 68-72, 76-84; 
VIII 12, 17; IX 99-109; XI 159; 
XII 59-60, 63; XIII 20, 22-3, 28-31, 
34; XVI 117, 128; XVII 29, 32—6, 
40-42; XVIII 83, 93; XIX 8, 11-14, 
2022 

Procopius (of Gaza): VII 80 

Proklos: XIX 1-2, 7 

propaganda: 131, 34, 412, 45-6, 48-9; 
III 65—6, 71-2, 74; IV 252, 256; 
V 326-7; VI 12, 25; VII 70; 
VIII 13-14, 20-24; IX 99-100, 104, 
106; XIII 27; XIV 154; XV 69—70; 
XVI 115-22, 126, 128, 131; 
XVIII 88, 92; XIX 6, 11-13 

Propertius: VIII 21 


prostitute: IV 257; VII 79; IX 101; XIV 154; 
XV 58,68, 70 

proteuontes: VI 19-20 

provincial administration: VI 12-13, 16, 
18-19, 21; VII 75, 83; VIII 19-20; 
IX 102; XIV 148 

Psalms: I 40; II 37, 43; XVIII 89 

Psellos, Michael: I 37-8; III 71; IV 260—62; 
V 323, 331; XII 55-7, 61, 65 

Pulcheria: I 42-5; IV 257-8; XIV 151; 
XVI 117-30 

Pythagoras: III 68; VII 77; XIV 149 

Pythia: XIV 158, 160; XIX 158,160 

Pytho(n): II 45; XIII 26; XVII 46 


rapist: XIV 153 

Ravenna: 11 36, 38; VI 11, 13-14, 22 

Recidua: VI 12 

reconquest / restoration of West: I 48; II 38, 
44, IV 251, 255; V 329; VI 3-5, 
7-16, 2021, 23-5; IX 108; 
XIII 20, 27-8, 34; XVII 29, 31-3; 
XVIII 83-4, 91-2; XIX 10-11, 22 

Reinert, Stephen: XIV 147 

Reinsch, D.R.; IV 253, 260 

relics: III 69; XIII 24; XV 63 

riots: VIII 23; IX 99, 101, 103, 108; 
XIII 25-6, 29; XVIII 92 

Roman empire: II 36-7, 45; VI 34, 6-8, 
10-17; VII 68, 73, 77-8, 83; IX 103, 
108; X 445; XII 64—5; XIV 150; 
XV 62, 65; XIX 1, 3, 15 

Roman Republic: II 35; III 68; VII 68, 73, 75; 
XII 64; XIV 148, 150, 157 

romance (see also novel): IV 253; VII 80; 
XVII 29, 31, 42-4 

Romanos Melodos: II 38, 41; VII 71, 77, 80, 
83-4; XIII 21, 34; XIX 12-20 

Rome: II 35-6; VI 5-6, 11-12, 17, 23-4; 
VII 73, 75—6, 80, 83; VIII 16-17, 21; 
XIII 27; XIV 150, 157-9; XV 58-9, 
61-4, 69, 71; XVI 122, 126; 
XVIII 90-91; XIX 3 

Romulus / Romus: VII 68, 74 

Romulus Augustulus: VI 24 

rotating spheres: XIX 1, 3-4, 6 

Rubin, B: VIII 12 

Rufinus (ambassador): XI 161, 164—5 

Rufinus (Anastasius' praetorian prefect): 
X 446 


Sabir Huns: XIII 31 

Samaritans: VI 6; XI 161-2; XIII 27; XIX 8 
Sambice (wife / sister of Kavad): XI 164 
Sangarius bridge: XVII 40 

Saracens: IX 99; XI 163; XIII 26-8 
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Sardanapolus: XIV 149 

Sardinia: VI 10 

Scythian: IV 261 

Sebasteia: VIII 16 

Second Coming: VI 7; VII 76, 82-3; 
IX 107-9; XIV 160-61; XIX 1, 4-6, 
8, 14-15, 17-20 

Selene: VII 74 

Seleucia: IX 101 

Selymbria: XVIII 91 

Semele: XIV 155 

Septuagint: VII 73 

Sergius and Bacchus (church): VII 83; 
XVII 38 

Sergius patriarch: VII 81 

Sergius the deacon: XI 163-4; XIII 26 

Seriphos: VII 79 

Severus (emperor 193—211): VII 74 

shorthand writer: VIII 18 

Sicily: VI 12 

silentium: XIX 12 

Silvester (pope 314—35): XII 62-3; XV 58-9, 
64, 69—71 

Simplicius: XIX 1-2 

Sinai: VII 79 

Sioses (Persian King): VIII 18 

Sittas: XIX 10 

Skylitzes continuatus: IV 256 

Skylitzes, John: I 37-8, 40, 47; IV 260—61; 
XII 56-7, 65; XVII 37 

slaves / slavery: XVI 125; XVIII 87, 92 

Slavs: II 37 

Socrates: III 68; XIV 149 

Socrates (church historian): XV 58-9 

Sodom: XVII 37 

Solomon (OT): XIII 25 

Solon: M 68 

Sophocles: III 68; XIV 149 

Sozomen: XV 58-9 

Sphinx: XIV 150-51 

Stallman, Cynthia: VII 75 

statues: III 71; VII 70, 74, 78; XIII 24; 
XIV 155; XVII 40-41 

Stein, Ernst: VI 4; X 446, 451; XIII 2021 

Stesichorus: XIV 149 

stories: 1 31, 33-4, 40—51; IV 251-62; 
V 326-9; VII 70—71, 74, 79—80; 
VIII 22-3; IX 102-3, 106-7; 
XII 51-7, 60; XIV 147, 156; XV 67; 
XVI 115-31; XVII 30, 35-6, 43 

sturgeon fish: 1 34 

succession of kingdoms: VII 78-9; XIV 157; 
XIX 3 

Sundays: XVIII 85-7 

Sura: VI 16 

Sycae: XIII 24; XVIII 91 


Symeon, Logothete and magister: 
XVI 129-30; XVII 37-41 
Symeon Pseudo-: I 41; IV 256; V 326-7; 
XII 52; XVI 129-30; XVII 37-41 
Symeon Thaumaturgus: VIII 19 
synagogue: XVIII 88 
Syracuse: II 41 
Syria: VI 16; VII 84; IX 108; XV 68-9 
Syriac: I 39, 43, 45; IV 257-8; VII 80; 
XV 59—60, 67; XVI 116, 118-19; 
XVIII 87; XIX 4 


Tabernacle: XIX 2-4 

Tacitus: III 72 

Tages (Etruscan sage): VII 73 

Taragna, A.M: IV 254 

Tarsus: VIII 16 

tattooing: XVIII 87 

Tell, William: I 32, 46; V 328 
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